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The Serfs of Sainte-Geneviove 


BOUT the year 1178 there was a dispute in the Abbey of Sainte- 
Geneviéve at Paris which was deemed serious enough to be 
taken to Rome. It was a question of four pence which two brothers 
of the village of Vanves refused to pay to the abbot for their heads. 
The sentence acquitted them of the four pence, but declared that 
they were none the less the abbot’s men, bound by the conditions 
of the servile state. 


Non possunt filios suos clericos facere, nisi ex concessione ecclesie. 
Filios suos aut filias suas non possunt matrimonio coniungere cum homi- 
nibus alterius ballive vel dominatus. Caducum vel manum mortuam 
debent. In necessitatibus ecclesie dabunt conveniens auxilium de suo 
iuxta consuetudinem regni.' 


In 1179 there was a long and obstinate struggle between the 
abbey and its men at Rosny.? Here the whole village was denying 
its serfdom. The affair was taken before the king’s council. The 
abbot declared that the men were his serfs; the men, runs the 
record, id penitus negaverunt et sese tantum hospites ecclesie et colonos 
esse confessi sunt.2 The king, unable to decide on their status, had 
recourse to the trial by duel.‘ The men were to appear in the 


' R. de Lasteyrie, Cartulaire général de Paris, p. 429; Cartulaire de l Abbaye de 
Sainte-Geneviéve, 356, p. 102, in the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, hereafter referred 
to simply as ‘ Cart. 356.’ 

? A village just outside of Paris to the east. * Cart. 356, p. 68. 

* The right to judicial combat and to act as witnesses had been formally granted tw 
the serfs of Sainte-Geneviéve by Louis VI in 1109. 
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abbot’s court, et ibi ecclesia, si eos habere vellet, per duellum servos 
esse suos approbaret. On the day assigned the men appeared, but 
not to fight. They declined to take up their defence, and were 
condemned by default, ut deinceps . . . ecclesie sancte Genovefe 
subiectt sint, sicut servi dominis suis. The struggle however con- 
tinued for fifty years, when the village was formally enfranchised. 

What was the condition of these workers of the soil on the abbey 
lands of Sainte-Geneviéve? No record exists, like the Polyptique of 
Abbot Irmino for Saint-Germain-des-Prés, that gives any details 
of the early internal economy of the abbey lands. There is little 
direct information before the twelfth century. The earliest docu- 
ments which throw any light on the condition of the people show 
the seignorial system strongly established. The centre of exploita- 
tion was the Mont-Sainte-Geneviéve. On this sloping vine-clad 
land to the south of the Seine, which the Romans had chosen 
for their palace before him, Clovis had built, and dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the abbey that was later to take the name 
of the patron saint of Paris. The city itself lay at that time 
almost wholly within the Isle, and was low and easily flooded. 
The Bourg was a favourite place of escape for the king and his 
aristocracy, who had built themselves houses there, but for the 
most part it was inhabited by the serfs who cultivated the vine- 
yards. Besides this land on the hill, Clovis had endowed the abbey 
with various properties round Paris. These formed a number of 
rural exploitations, worked very much like small seignories, but 
depending closely for administration and justice on the abbot, who 
was generally represented by a prior and one or two canons. In 
these seignories the lowest class of cultivator was the serf, and, at 
the time when we first have clear information about him, birth 
was the main origin of his serfdom. There are few records of dona- 
tion or oblation. These must of course have played their part, for 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries were the age when the giving 
of a serf or two to the Church was a recognised act of piety. As 
late as 1231, John, a knight, gave Robinum de Maroliis, hominem 
suum de corpore, to the abbey, ‘ for his soul’s sake.’ But by this 
time most of the serfs were serfs of the abbey because their parents 
were so. 

What then on these lands are the distinctive marks of the servile 
condition ? We find them plainly stated in the judgment of Vanves, 
first in regard to the person of the serf, secondly, in regard to his 
goods. He could not marry his sons and daughters out of the 
seignory.° ‘The serf belonged to his master. Far from possessing 
his own person, he might not lawfully move it away. It was part of 
the value of his lord’s land. Hence we expect to find the droit de 


5 See above, p. 1. 
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poursuite zealously kept on the abbey lands. Apart from the loss 
of his labour, indeed, the serf out of his seignory was a source of 
new and disturbing elements. He came into relation with a new 
lord while still belonging to his old. Uncertainty as to his status 
and complications of ownership were bound to arise. We see clearly 
the difficulty of keeping a hold on the serf, once he was off the land, 
in the long dispute between the abbey and the commune of Meaux. 
In 1179, Henry, count of Troyes, had granted the privilege of com- 
mune to his men in Meaux and in some of the neighbouring villages. 
But, settled on his lands and owing him taille and justice, were some 
serfs of the abbeys of Saint-Denis and Sainte-Geneviéve. The 
franchise seems to have included them unduly, to the detriment of 
their real owners, the two abbeys. Hence, in 1184, the charter of 
the countess of Troyes, who, knowing, as she expressed it, that her 
husband had no intention of depriving the abbeys of their rights 
over their subjects, declared that the said men were to remain in the 
same condition as before the formation of the commune, and were 
to pay to their respective abbeys the capitagia, forismaritagia, 
allevia interfectorum, sanguinem, et manummortuam, rights which 
her husband’s charter cannot touch. The men are here in a double 
relationship. They are on the land of the count, probably as hétes, 
owing him the taille and justice characteristic of hétes. But they 
are still serfs as regards their former abbeys and owe these all the 
usual dues of servitude. The difficulties however are not at an end. 
Someone must be responsible for the payment of the servile dues of 
these outside serfs to their abbeys. It is unlikely that the men 
would be zealous in raising it themselves. It would cost the abbeys 
too much to send men round to collect in all the places in which 
a serf or two might be. So, here it devolves on the mayor of the 
commune, who is to have one third of the receipts for his trouble. 
It is the thin end of the wedge. A century later, in 1273, there is 
a case—this time against the mayor and his scabini—for illegally 
trying talliare et iusticiare quosdam homines et feminas de corpore 
ecclesie sancte Genovefe.© The only final solution is for the mayor 
and commune to buy the disputed persons outright, which they do 
for 1000 pounds tournois.’ 

If the serf who moved out of the seignory was a source of trouble, 
the serf who married out was still more so, because of the children. 
Within the seignory, and subject to his lord’s consent, marriage 
was by this time legal. The church had seen to that in 1135, when 


® Arch. Nat. K. 34, No. 52. 

7 This method of settling such disputes seems to have been not uncommon. In 
1269 Guy le Bouteiller gives up four sous of cens, to which he has the right on a certain 
tenure belonging to the abbey at Borest (near Senlis), and presents the abbey with an 
arpent of land, in return for two men and a woman, serfs of the abbey, who had settled 
on his lands: Arch. Nat. S. 1612. 


B2 
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it declared the marriages of serfs indissoluble. But if two serfs 
married from different seignories, one or other had to leave, and 
his or her lord stood to lose in various ways. Hence, at first, the 
absolute prohibition against formariage. This could not how- 
ever be kept up. It would lead, in the smaller seignories, to inter- 
marriage within the degrees prohibited by the church.* It was to 
the lord’s interest that his serfs should marry. The way was there- 
fore opened by compromise and exchange. The exchanges on the 
abbey lands are usually of women and are variously worded. Some- 
times the woman is to go under the law of her husband. Hugh, 
abbot of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, for love of Odo abbot of Sainte- 
Geneviéve grants that a certain ancilla of his cuidam servo sancte 
Genovefe . . . lege matrimonii wungeretur ... et in eam legem 
servitutis in qua maritus suus tenetur transiret.° The exchange is 
nearly always accompanied by a manumission, which is however 
purely a legal fiction, the serf being freed ab omni iugo servitutis 
of one master, only to fall under the yoke of another. Some- 
times two men are exchanged. In one case a man is exchanged for 
a woman, but this seems to be a concession.’ There is no question 
of their holdings; there would, in any case, be no exchange of 
these. The exchanged persons apparently step into each other’s 
shoes. Mathildis and Ascelina are exchanged in such a way that 
in eadem servitute et subiectione qua dicta Ascelina tenebatur 
nobis, dicta Mathildis nobis tenebitur.'' There are several cases of 
the exchange of married women. This does not necessarily mean 
a breaking up of the family, but more probably the reverse. The 
family of the serf is, by this time, solidly constituted. Some 
exchanges seem to have no other object than to bring a woman, 
already married, under the lord of her husband. As it is for 
marriage, the exchange will not always be immediate. The abbot 
of Saint-Medard of Soissons gives two women for two others, 
whom he will choose later.'? Occasionally a wholesale contract 
is passed between two seignors. In 1124 Louis VI confirms an 
ancient custom, evidently of Germanic origin, called befeht, which 
held between the king and the abbot of Sainte-Geneviéve. In any 
intermarriage of their respective serfs in three specified towns, the 
women on either side were to leave their seignory and belong to 

8 Compare the complaint of the men of Rosny to the pope, in 1219, that, owing to 
the oppression of the abbey, they were forced to marry within the forbidden degrees of 
consanguinity : Cart. 356, p. 88. 

® Cart. 356, p. 176. 

1” While Guy le Bouteiller of Senlis was in prison at Damascus, his wife had 
arranged an exchange of two women with the abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve. Guy how- 
ever in 1220, a vinculis rediens, not only ratifies his wife’s act, but offers them a 
man instead : Gallia Christiana, vii. 244. 

" Cart. 356, p. 245. 


12 «,. quales eligere voluerimus quando opportunitas et occasio sese offerent’ 
Cart. 356, p. 167. 
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the lord of their husband."* This created a standing relation and 
did away with the necessity for individual concessions. 

The difficult question in exchanges was that of the children. 
To whom did they belong? By nature the child seems to be con- 
sidered to belong to the mother, and therefore to the mother’s lord. 
Thus we should expect to find, in an exchange of a woman out of 
the seignory, that the children already born remain to her first lord, 
and this is generally the case. In 1136 there is an exchange of a 
woman with all her children for a single serf of Notre Dame,” but 
as a rule the exception of the children is clearly stated. In 1203 one 
Luciania is given to the abbey cum prole sua preter Hugonem filium 
suum quem habuerat antequam fieret concambium.'® In 1172 a woman 
of the abbey is exchanged for a woman of Saint-Faron in the diocese 
of Meaux who is already the mother of three children. These 
are to belong to the abbey of Saint-Faron; reliqui vero tam filu 
quam filie, qui ex eadem Emelina post hoc concambium nascentur, de 
familia beate Genovefe erunt.'’ It is probable that in these cases 
of exchange the woman was already living in her husband’s seig- 
nory, and the charters are simply stating the legal rights of the 
two lords over the different members of the household. It was 
not incompatible for the family to live in unity while the various 
members belonged to different lords. Sometimes special arrange- 
ments were made to ensure a family to each side. In 1203, the 
dean and chapter of Saint-Marcel, because of the sacredness of 
marriage and for the continuance of the race, agree to a marriage 
between two of their men and two women of Sainte-Geneviéve, 
on condition that one of the women shall come to them in exchange 
for one of their men.!* The same plan was followed at Vanves in 
1233.'° A simpler method was however also adopted, that of the 
payment of a sum of money by the serf, as the price of his loss to 
his lord; and this became gradually the rule. 

Cases of exchange are rare by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. This was, in a sense, a concession to the serf, though 


13 Et talis est consuetudo, befeht appellata vulgo, quod mulieres utriuslibet prefate 
ville (Ville Nove, Moncii, Caloili) nuptu viris mutuo date, remanent in maritorum hinc 
et hine servitute, a natali ancillacione penitus destitute’: Lasteyrie, Cart. gén. 
p. 221. 

4 In 1164 the abbey is claiming back the children of a servile woman who has 
married without their permission out of the seignory, on the ground that the mother 
belongs to them. And at Borest, in the thirteenth century, there is a question as 
to the mainmorte of a man who should die without an heir, ‘ vel etiam filios habeat, 
qui non sint homines domini sui sicut homines eius cuius mater sua femina fuit de 
corpore’: Cart. 356, pp. 167, 168. 

8 Arch. Nat. L. 879, No. 17. 6 Ibid. Cart. 356, p. 168. 

8 * Tali condicione quod alter predictorum hominum, O, a familia nostra in 
famulatum sancte Genovefe transferatur, et altera predictarum ancillarum, D, a 
familia beate Genovefe in ancillatum ecclesie sancti Marcelli commutetur.’ 

1% Arch. Nat. L. 887, No. 75. 
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it was one which in some places cost him dear. At Marisy in 1886 
formariage involved payment of one third of his goods.” Sometimes 
parents obtained the privilege for their children in advance. In 
1840 two parents, serfs, get permission for their sons to marry, 
on condition that they sign the agreement when they come of 
age. This is practically an enfranchisement, and is accompanied 
by the restriction that if either of them marry a woman of servile 
condition he shall return to his former servitude to the abbey.?! 
Marriage out of the servile condition was a form of formariage 
which was at first entirely prohibited to the serf. In some cases 
it included the freeing of the children,** who in the lands of Sainte- 
Genevieve, as in the country round, seem to have followed the 
condition of the mother.”* So strong was the feeling against mixed 
marriages, that in this region, at this time, they seem invariably 
to have involved loss of liberty of the free person. In 1164 there 
is a dispute between a certain Hugh and the abbey of Sainte- 
Geneviéve, over a woman whom the abbey claims as its serf, 
quam tamen predictus Hugo dicebat esse suam, eo quod homini suo 
Turpino data fuerat in usxore pro libera.* There is the usual 
difficulty in proving one thing or the other, and the usual resort to 
compromise. But the ground on which Hugh bases his claim is 
clear. That loss of liberty was the rule, and applied both to men 
and to women, is evident from the care with which the abbey, in 
its manumissions of the thirteenth century, stipulates that the 
servitude is to be to themselves again. No new lord is to benefit 
by the lapse. The clause is always in the same words : 


Si aliquis eorum vel heredes eorumdem hominum .. . in dicta terra 
. vel alibi contraxerint matrimonium cum aliquibus mulieribus 
servilis conditionis, vel mulieres . . . contraxerint matrimonium .. . cum 
aliquibus hominibus servilis conditionis . . . nichilominus tam[en] homines 


et mulieres . . . sint et remaneant perpetuo servi et ancille ecclesie 
supradicte.”° 


Second marriages were always discouraged by the church, and 
sometimes involved servitude again. In 1870 Jehan Pitens of 
Marisy, 


nagairre homme de corps de ladite eglise Sainte Genevieve, promet que 
non obstant que a present il ait obtenu et obtiengne des religieux abbé et 


2 Arch. Nat. L. 885, Nos. 93, 94. 21 Arch. Nat. L. 885, No. 17. 

22... pour ce que li enfant de homme pueent aquerre franchise se li peres se 
marie en franche fame, mes ou que la serve se marie, tuit li enfant demeurent serf . . .’ : 
Beaumanoir, Les Coutumes de Beauvaisis, ed. Salmon, ii. 231. 

*s *Emelina . . . recognovit quod ipsa et mater eius sunt femine de corpore ecclesie 
beate Genovefe ’: Cart. 356, p. 328. 

*4 Cart. 356, p. 167. 

*8 See charters of affranchisement in Cart. 356, p. 285, and in the Livre du Celerier 
(1243-1272) pp. 95-99, etc., MS. 351 in the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, referred 
to hereafter as ‘ Livre du Celerier.’ 
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couvent . . . lettre de liberte et de grace sur sa dicte servitute et 
condicion, se yceluy Pitens avient venir secondement a lestat de mariage 
il, ce nonobstant retournera homme de corps de ladicte eglise.® 


The serf was also expressly forbidden to take orders, for ordination 
was equivalent to enfranchisement. 

Caducum vel manum mortuam debent was the sentence concerning 
the men of Vanves.?’ The man who could not possess himself could 
not lawfully possess his goods. The abbey had the right ipsorum. 
bona arrestare et saisire. There was no legal limit to its power- 
But so long as the customary dues were paid it does not seem to 
have interfered. The men were, as we see, subject to mainmorte.. 
If they died without children the abbey was heir to their possessions. 
But mainmorte was in itself a concession. That the serfs of the 
abbey were, in many places, allowed a right to their savings is 
evident from the relatively large sums they paid for their freedom.” 
Their mobilia and immobilia, which are pledged for the payments,. 
are clearly considered their own. By a somewhat curious inversion 
the serf seems able in practice to possess ‘ things’ before he may 
possess himself. In 1249, John of Rungy and his son sell one arpent 
of land to the abbey for sixty sous and for the freedom of themselves 
and three other children, who are not yet of age.” John, the serf, 
then, may own immobilia that he can dispose of. The same year 
Hubert de Procheterre and his wife sell three-quarters of land at 
Rungy to the abbey, for forty-two sous and for the freedom of them- 
selves and their son.” It seems a recognised thing—at least in some 
of the lands of the abbey—that, by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the serf could not only possess, but also alienate, as we find, 
in a recognition of servitude of the men of Rosny, the words possunt 
enim sicut homines de corpore, emere, vendere, dare de rebus suis.*' 
His holding of course he may not dispose of, but he cannot, on the 
other hand, be dispossessed : his right to it is hereditary.** As to 
legacies, the practice on the abbey lands is not quite clear. In 1257 
Emelina, a serf, has lost her husband. The abbey has apparently 
been taking its mainmorte, and has found it a good opportunity to 
get a recognition of her servitude from Emelina. It was never time 
wasted to confirm such facts. Anyhow she is made to promise that, 


in ultima voluntate . . . nihil de bonis suis mobilibus vel immobilibus 
alienabit, dum ecclesia beate Genovefe possit habere portionem suam, 


*6 Arch. Nat. L. 885, No. 91. 27 See above, p. 1. 

* At Nanterre, in 1247, about ninety-four persons pay between them 2001. parisis 
for their freedom. At Vanves, in the same year, 100 families pay 6007. Rungy and 
the, neighbouring villages, about ninety families in all, pay 500I. : Cart. 356, pp. 285 
&c., Livre du Celerier, p. 99 &c. 

Arch. Nat., S. 1575, no. 16. * Ibid. 8. 1575. * Cart. 356, p. 98. 

* *Cum enim . . . nullus homo qui non sit homo noster de corpore ius heredi- 
tarium habet in terris nostris’: Livre du Celerier, p. 130. 
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sicut consuevit habere de hominibus et feminabus ecclesie, hoc salvo quod 
ipsa poterit facere in ultima voluntate sua legatum sicut homines dicte 
ecclesie facere consueverunt.** 


It would appear as if the serfs of the abbey had by this time, to a 
limited extent, the power to bequeath over and above the few 
privileged sous to the church ; but it is impossible to judge from 
the scanty evidence. 

Besides the droit de formariage and mainmorte, to which the serf 
of Sainte-Geneviéve was subject, we find in a few places a mention 
of capitagium and taille. The former was a tax of four deniers per 
head, and one of the most characteristic signs of servitude. It is 
difficult to say to what extent this existed, or the principle on which 
it was levied. At Vanves the two serfs who disputed their status 
were exempt.** This may however have been a concession. At 
Rosny some serfs owe it, others do not.** The serfs who are settled 
on the lands of the Count of Troyes in 1184 owe it to the abbey.*® 
In a division of rights at Lisy between the abbey and five knights 
(avoués), the latter are given a certain amount of the taille, main- 
morte, and justice, but are allowed no share in the capitagium.” 
By the middle of the thirteenth century it seems to have disappeared. 
In none of the charters of general manumission is there any allusion 
to it. The tallia ad voluntatem existed in a few places. There is 
however little direct mention of it. We find it at Marisy, Moloy, and 
La Ferté-Milon in 1247,** where it is practically fixed. That there 
was a taille for serfs, as distinct from hdétes, is evident. In 1250 
Johannes de Tremilliaco is freed from taille, mainmorte, and for- 
mariage. Henceforth he is only to pay a taille if he settles at Borest, 
or in places in which the taille is exacted from the hdétes, and then 
he is to pay it as héte, not serf.*” This is evidently a fixed taille. 
It is assimilated to that of Borest, which by this time consisted 
simply in the payment by the village of the 40]. due annually for 
their freedom. A special taille was levied when necessary for the 
king’s army. It was a fixed sum and varied only in one or two of 
the villages in the three years recorded (1240, 1242 and 1272).* 


** Cart. 356, p. 328. 

** In 1173-1179 ; cf. Lasteyrie, Cart. gén. de Paris, p. 429. 

% *. . . . quattuor denarios non debent, nisi pauci’: Cart. 356, p. 98. 

8° Arch. Nat., L. 885, no. 57. * Cart. 356, p. 236. 

%° At Moloy it was about 1/. tournois per annum. At Viletein the men paid 
“unum modium bladi ad mensuram de Firmitate Milonis, vel plus si domini 
voluerint ’: Livre du Celerier. 


® Cart. 356, p. 319. In 1245 some other men are freed on similar terms: Arch. 
Nat., L. 885, no. 8. 


© E.g.— 1240. 1242. 1272. 
Rosny . . 450. parisis ‘ 57l. parisis . 57I. parisis. 
Borest . . 501. a OL 4s tl OE és 
Rungy . . 60 sous . * 60 sous - 60sous 


” 


Vanves . . 121. parisis. . 151. parisis  . 15l. parisis 
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There seems to be no distinction between the serfs and the hétes 
in the payment of this sum. 

We have seen that, alongside of the serf on the lands of Sainte- 
Genevieve, there was another class of worker called colon or héte.* 
What is the condition of this colon or héte, who, ta the envious eyes of 
the men of Rosny, enjoyed a position akin to freedom ? The héte is 
essentially a man ofa particular profession. His work is to bring waste 
lands under cultivation (colere, dirwmpere, extirpare). The church 
had always been indefatigable in reclaiming, and the héte figures 
largely in the rural population of the abbey. Distinct from the 
serf, he held his tenure by contract.*? He was, as a rule, an outsider 
to the seignory ; and, as an outsider for whom there was a consider- 
able demand, he held it generally under good conditions. He was 
subject in his capacity of héte neither to mainmorte nor formariage. 
There was, of course, the usual tendency, once he came within the 
seignory, to regard him as fixed. In 1203 Gaucherius de Castellione 
promises not to take in any of the abbey’s hétes.** In 1224 the 
Knights Templars do the same.** But, apparently, custom round 
the abbey lands allowed the héte to move when he had acquitted 
himself of his devoir de s’ostise vers son seigneur ou par quitance, ou 
par vente, ou par don, ou par eschange.” The main thing was that 
he should not leave his hostise empty. He will not necessarily have 
broken with his old master. There were serfs of the abbey, as we 
have seen, settled as hétes on the lands of the Count of Troyes. 
In 1228 the lady of Carcassonne is forbidden to levy exactions from the 
hétes of the abbey at Draveil and Vigneux, unless she can prove that 
they are also her serfs.** And at Borest, in the thirteenth century, 
the case of a mainmortable of another lord holding a hostise of the 
abbey is specially provided against.‘7 Sometimes a whole colony of 
hétes is settled by a seignor. In 1202 Mathieu de Montmorency, 
with the consent of the abbey, gives a vineyard called Mauvoisin, 
on the Mont-Sainte-Geneviéve, which he held from the abbot, to be 


*! The terms have evidently become synonymous. 
* In 1201 the abbey gives a man land for two hostises: ‘ipse autem . 


et heredes eius pro iamdicta terra persolvent annuatim . . . octo solidos censuales 
talis monete que pro tempore curret apud Firmitatem Milonis. . . et 2 sextaria avene 


et 4 panes de consuetudine et 4 capones in natali. Sic liberi erunt quantum ad nos a 
tallia et corveia, salvo in omnibus dominio nostro et iusticiis’ : Arch. Nat., L. 885, no. 82. 

43 Gallia Christ. vii. 228. 

** The Templars own a masure at Rosny in which they have ‘ plenum dominium 
cum omni iusticia,’ except that, if any inhabitants or hétes from Rosny take refuge 
there, they must turn them out ; strangers they may keep: Arch. Nat., L. 887, no. 40- 

 Beaumanoir, Coutumes de Beauvaisis, i. 491. 

4 Arch. Nat., L. 885, no. 33. 

" If a héte of the abbey were to die at Borest, who is, at the same time, the 
mainmortable of another lord (‘ quod nullo modo sustineri debet,’ says the record), 
‘non ideo dominus habebit manum mortuam in terris vel hostisia nostra, nec in segete 


que in ea erit, sed tamen habere poterit manum mortuam in rebus mobilibus que ipse 
habebat’: Livre du Celerier, p. 132. 
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turned into hostises. Regulations are drawn up for the administra- 
tion of the colony. The hétes are to be parishioners of the abbey, 
paying it the dimes and other parochial dues. The rest are to be 
divided ,between the two seigneurs. Duels are to be fought in the 
abbot’s court, and he is to have half of the fines.** The tenement 
of the héte consisted generally of a cottage and garden and one or 
two arpents of land,** often with some special advantage attached, 
such as freedom from taille and corvées or some usage in the woods. 
For this he paid an annual fixed cens and, as a rule, some dues in 
kind. He is not subject in all places to a taille, and where he is, we 
have seen that it is lighter than that of the serf. 

This, then, to the mind of the serf of Sainte-Geneviéve in the 
twelfth century is the free man ; this the condition he would fain appro- 
priate.°° Can we, from such a conception of his, gather any idea as 
to what freedom meant to him? Were his persistent efforts towards 
it a move merely in the direction of material gain ; or do the heavy 
prices he was often willing to pay for it cover some satisfaction that 
does not appear? If we turn to the actual charters of enfranchise- 
ment we may perhaps find what the important element in his 
freedom was. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century there was a general 
movement on the abbey lands towards the enfranchisement of the 
serfs. The movement was not unheralded. As far back as 1179 
we saw the men of Rosny assert their independence. In 1219 they 
appealed to the pope against the droit de formariage. The struggle 
with the abbey lasted forty-seven years, and it was costly on both 
sides. Ifthe men were forced to yield in 1226, worn out by the 
long procedure and the expense, the abbey had found itself obliged 
to obtain eight bulls from the pope, at a heavy charge, to judge 
from a remark of Etienne de Tournay.®' Nor was the movement 
uniform. The old servitudes last in some places till the fourteenth 


century. In 1341 the abbot is complaining before the king that 
Adam Raoul of Marisy is their 


homme de corps de mortemain et fourmariage et que il sest mariez senz 
leur congie et licence. j 


% Gallia Christ. vii. 225. 

* Thus the Abbot Herbert grants to ‘ Hildeburgi La Carree de Soisiaco et heredibus 
suis in perpetuum, domum cum porprisio et bosco adiacenti, circiter duos arpennos ; 
ad censum quinque solidorum,’ in return for which he declares, . . ‘ dictam H. et 
heredes suos quitamus a talia. Si vero domus . . . ad manum aliorum per com- 
mutationem vel venditionem, sive quolibet alienationis titulo deveniret, talia et etiam 
alia tenerentur nobis reddere sicut ceteri hospites eiusdem ville’: Arch. Nat., S. 1616, 
no. 1. 

5° Compare the dispute of 1179 regarding status, above, p. 1. 

5! Referring to the use of lead at Rome and in England, he says, ‘ isto nudantur 


ecclesia, teguntur illo’: Du Molinet, Histoire de Sainte-Geneviéve, Bibl. Sainte- 
Genevieve, MS. H. 21. 
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To add insult to injury, the said Adam 


se transporte en divers lieus et juridictions en lui portant aucune foiz 
comme clerc et autrefoiz comme lay en leur grant domage et preiudice. 


The king calls on all the justices of the kingdom to give 


force et ayde ausdiz religieux a leurs despenz toutefoiz que vous en serez 
requis de penre ledit Adam en quelque lieu que il se trouve hors lieu saint.*? 


In 1386 Richard and Giles Arruby of the same place are condemned 
to pay formariage (one-third of their goods) and a fine according to 
the custom of the district, for having married women 


dautre condition et servitute que de la leur sans la congie et licence desdis 
religieux.” 


There are charters of manumission at Jossigny in 1325 and 1348. 
As late as 1393 there is a sentence of the Chatelet maintaining the 
abbot and his community in saisine and possession of all the goods 
(meubles) of the late Agnesot, because of the rights of formariage and 
mainmorte which they had over her on the day of her death.™ 

But the absolute fixity of the serf in his seignory could not, in 
the nature of things, be maintained. The concessions granted by 
seigneurs in the matter of formariage were bound to shake it. In 
many regions the serf could, by the twelfth century, leave his 
seignory and become the subject of another by the formal act of 
désaveu. By the middle of the thirteenth century individual charters 
of freedom are not rare.*° The idea is in men’s minds. Emelina 
of Chanteloup, in her recognition of servitude (1257), is speculating 
on the day when her neighbours will be freed, and stipulates that 
she shall not be left out.*6 The years 1246-1250 however see whole- 
sale charters of affranchissement given to many of the villages. 
These are ratified by the king, and are in many cases preceded by 
charters of obligation on the inhabitants to pay the amounts stipu- 
lated for their franchise. A certain number of men make themselves 
responsible for the payment. At Nanterre, in 1247, out of some 
ninety inhabitants about nineteen men make a formal recognition 
that they owe 200/. parisis to the abbey for their franchise, and 
promise to pay. it within four years. If the payment fail in any way, 
they will go to prison within the walls of Paris till the sum is made 
good. If any one of them die, his mobilia and immobilia are bound 


52 Arch. Nat., L. 885, no. 90. 

53 Arch. Nat., L. 855, nos. 93 and 94. 54 Arch. Nat., S. 1618. 

55 Jacob Coterel and his heirs are freed in 1247 unconditionally. Geoffrey of 
Choisy is enfranchised in 1248, for 20/. parisis to be paid within two years. Other 
grants of the same tenor are in Cart. 356, pp. 283 &c. 

5° The recognition states that, if the men of Chanteloup ‘ requirerent manumis- 
sionem suam ab abbate sancte Genovefe . . . liceret ei habere manumissionem suam 
cum aliis, istis litteris non obstantibus ’ : Cart. 356, p. 328. 
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to the amount due. The charter of franchise follows a month or so 
later.*” The wording of the charter is generally the vague ab omni 
iugo et onere servitutis penitus liberamus. Custom has probably, by 
now, fairly well defined what is servile. The seignorial dues are 
always expressly reserved,®* and when required, the men are to give 
auxilium et subsidium ecclesie nostre pro rebus et personis ecclesie 
nostre defendendis. They are to come in person, but only the first day 
is to be at their own expense. Thereafter each man is to receive six 
deniers daily till dismissed.®® The abbey reserves in all cases the 
power omnem iusticiam exercere .. . libere sicut ante facere solebamus. 
Sometimes the payment consists of a single sum once for all, to be 
paid within a certain stated time.® Sometimes it is an annual fixed 
sum, called rente or taille, assigned on the tenures and goods of the 
villagers in such a way that ad quamcumque manum teneure[sic]. . . 
devenient, cum onere isto transibunt.*' This takes the form of a cens 
on the land, which carries the burden with it. It is levied at the 
cost of the village by five or six of the worthiest men (fidedigni), or, 
if the village cannot agree in its choice, by the camerarius of the 
abbey, and is to be brought to the abbey headquarters at Paris. 

To pay an annual sum for one’s liberty seems only another way 
of acknowledging one’s servitude. Thus we find the men of Rosny 
doing all they can to get rid of this taille. In 1276, thirty years 
after their charter of freedom, they buy a reduction of 6l. parisis for 
a payment down of 2001. A century later they appear to have 
denied the seal of St. Louis and the validity of the act of enfranchise- 
ment; for, on 11 August 1390, King Charles orders it to be verified 
by the Prévoét of Paris, and the villagers to be fined, as an example 
to others. In 1392 there is another dispute. This time they are 
in arrears with their annual taille, which they have now reduced to 
501.4 What eventually happens to it we do not know. At Borest 

57 Livre du Celerier, p. 99. 

58 * Salva nobis . . . omni iure, dominio et iusticia, censivis et consuetudinibus, 
redevantiis, coustumis, corveis, tallia quotienscumque fieri contigerit pro exercitu 
domini regis et etiam omnibus aliis que recipere et percipere consuevimus’: ibid. 
p. 96; Cart. 356, p. 285. 

59 *. . . prima die ad sumptus suos, ceteris vero diebus dabimus unicuique 
dictorum hominum sex denarios par. quousque ex parte ecclesie licentientur: ’ 
ibid. This seems a large sum. The average wage of a day labourer at Bagneux in 
1450 was two deniers a day: Arch..Nat., 8. 1545, Compte-rendu de Bagneux. 

© The men of Creteil and Cheneviéres-sur-Marne pay 80/. parisis as follows: 
201. at the Nativity of John the Baptist, 407. at St. Martin’s in Winter, 20/. again at 
the Nativity of John the Baptist. The men of Vanves and the neighbouring villages, 
about 100 persons in all, pay 600/. parisis. Those of Rungy, 5007. At Nanterre, about 
ninety-four men pay 200/. at the rate of 50]. a year during four years. (For others, see 
the Livre du Celerier.) The sums seem to have been promptly paid. They are 
down among the receipts for the years 1246-1249. The total sum for manumissions 
during these three years is 1660/. parisis. 

6! This is probably the taille so often referred to at Borest. 


6? Arch. Nat., L. 887, no. 43. 
® Arch. Nat., S. 1572. * Tid. 
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it seems to have been equally obnoxious. In 1372, ‘ on the remon- 
strance of the inhabitants,’ the abbey relieves them of the payment 
of their taille (401.) during four years, as they are behindhand with 
some dues which they owe to the abbey of Chaalis. We find it 
referred to in 1401 and 1412, after which it disappears from sight.© 
In some cases the taille for their freedom seems to have been 
personal. At Glancy and Freneel in 1245 about thirteen persons 
are freed from taille, mainmorte, and formariage for an annual pay- 
ment of half a pound of wax ‘of the pound of Senlis,’ which each 
person over fifteen years is to give for his body (pro corpore suo). 
In the cases of Rosny and Borest, where the payment was an annual 
sum, there were no separate charters of obligation. The abbey 
simply reserves to itself the right to take de rebus ville until the 
amount is reached. The inhabitants of these two villages are 
expressly forbidden to form a commune, or even to belong to one, 
so long as they remain within the villages. If they go to live else- 
where, whether they belong to a commune or not, their goods are 
bound to the payment of the annualsum. The object was, evidently, 
to prevent the burden from falling unduly on those who remained. 
The measure does not seem to have been always effectual. In 1412 
there is a bitter complaint to the king from Borest that, owing to 
the refusal of some, ayans heritages in the village but not inhabiting 
it, to pay their share of the 401., the rest of the villagers are being 
executez pour eulx et pour le tout. The absentees are ordered to pay 
their share."” 

What, then, has his freedom brought to the serf of Sainte- 
Genevieve ? In the first place, it has given him no political existence. 
His relation to society is, as before, through his lord. The right to 
assemble is indeed admitted, when it is a question of partitioning 
out seignorial dues. The common interests of the domaine have, 
probably, all along created a certain amount of united action. But 
such rights as result are purely domanial and are in no case against his 
own seignor.®* A certain amount of liberty in the disposal of his goods 
and chattels the serf of the abbey had already acquired. His charter, 
indeed, frees him from the taille (where it existed), formariage, and 
mainmorte, and thus to some extent formally detaches him from 


® Arch. Nat., 8. 1546. The seignory of Borest is let with all its revenues, except 
the annual taille at St. Martin’s in Winter. 

% Cart. 356, p. 157. ® Arch. Nat., S. 1546, no. 15. 

%® This is specifically stated in 1398, when the village of Borest is given permission 
to choose procureurs to guard its rights and liberties: Arch. Nat., L. 885, no. 18. 

® If the amounts for formariage and mainmorte, given under the heading ‘ redditus 
ecclesie beate Genovefe in denariis per annum,’ represent, as they apparently do, the 
returns for the whole domain of the abbey (‘ de forismaritagiis et manibus mortuis 
circa 100 lib. quolibet anno), then, indeed, the latter made a good bargain out of its 
charters. The annual sum for freedom at Rosny and Borest alone came to 100/., not 
to speak of the large sums paid down at Vanves (600/.), Rungy (500/.), &c. 
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his holding ; but it is fairly evident that, by this time, whenever 
it was to his interest to leave, he could do so; and it is a question 
whether his franchise would make it easier to break the ties of 
association and interest that kept him in his place. And so long 
as he remained within the seignory he was subject to all the 
conditions of his tenure. Nor, it would seem, did his new status 
affect these directly. The seignorial rights reserved in the charters 
appear often of much more importance to the abbey than the actual 
concessions given. The salva nobis sometimes includes so much that 
we are tempted to ask what it is that the serf is paying so dearly for. 

Are we, then, justified in thinking that, for the serf of Sainte- 
Geneviéve, freedom involved some element of moral gain that 
cannot be calculated ? Is it no longer natural for him to consider 
himself a serf? Has public opinion from other circles penetrated 
his ?7° Has some fuller conception of life made him feel the 
incommoda que ex huiusmodi servitute contingebant?"' It is difficult 
to say. One thing is certain: if the charters of franchise throw very 
little light on his state of mind, they throw no more on his material 
condition within the seignory. If a change of status is admitted in 
the charter—and it is often no more than the admission of the fact— 
there is often no real change in the condition of the person. If, then, 
we would know what material gain his freedom brought, we must 
seek the serf within the seignory itself and ascertain if we can, through 
the working of the domaine, what his position was on the eve of his 
liberty. This we are to some extent enabled to do from the thirteenth 
century account book of the abbey lands,” and especially from a few 
pages on the working of a small seignory of the abbey at Borest, 
before its enfranchisement, which may be taken as fairly typical of 
the rest.”* And the first thing that strikes us is that, however it may 
have been in earlier times, the domaine now sees no importance in 
the question of status. Neither in the description of Borest nor in 
that of the other villages (1242-1248) before their charters is there 
any indication of a distinction of rank. The words servi and villani 
are never found. In the actual charters, where it is the question of 
status that is at issue, the men are referred to as homines de corpore. 
But in the accounts of their dues and services, when not hétes, they 


70 At Borest, before the charter of freedom, it was a serious offence to use the term 
‘ servile.” Compare the custom, according to which, if a man ‘ alicui homini servicium 
vel opprobrium obiecierit,’ he must, after peace has been made, take food to the injured 
man’s house and eat with him before the offence could be considered wiped out: 
Livre du Celerier, pp. 130-133. 

7! Charter of franchise to the village of Rosny (1246), ibid. p. 83. 

7 Livre du Celerier (1242-1272). See above, p. 6, note 25. 

78 The date of the account of the seignory of Borest is not given, but internal 
evidence places it before the general franchise of 1244. It is apparently included 
under a description of the abbey lands for the years 1242-1243. There is also no 
mention of the 40/. annual payment for the franchise, which is found in the accounts 
of a later year (1247). 
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are simply referred to as homines agriculture dediti, homines qui 
terras tenent. Nor can we gather from the details of their holdings 
that there was any distinction between them except in size.”* 

We do not know when the seignory of Borest came into the 
hands of the abbey. In 1186 it was cultivated by colons, who seem 
to have been there for some time, if we may judge by a reference 
to their antiqua pascua.” But we have few details regarding the 
working of the domaine till the account of the steward about 1242. 
Then we find the mayor at the head of the practical administration. 
On the lands of Sainte-Geneviéve he was originally almost always 
a serf.”* His children were given and exchanged by the abbey like 
those of any other serf. His position was however bound to give 
him a superiority over the others. We find mayors marrying almost 
solely within their own ranks.” In 1247 the mayor of Borest is even 
claiming exemption from the annual taille for freedom. His neigh- 
bours however will not allow this, and he is forced to pay like the 
rest.”*> His office is for life, unless, as his engagement always runs, 
tale fecerit forefactum, pro quo eam debeat amittere. The strong 
feudal tendency of the time does not fail to exercise its influence on 
the post. In spite of the oath of office, quod nec ipse nec heredes 
in maioria . . . aliquid de cetero iure hereditario reclamabunt,” the 
abbey is sometimes obliged to compromise. In 1224 the son of a 
mayor has considered his hereditary right so secure that he has built 
a domicile on part of the holding belonging to his father’s office. 
The abbey for the sake of peace grants it to him as a fief, for which on 
his death his heirs are to pay 60 sous, pro relewvamento feodi. By 
the thirteenth century, although the reservation regarding non- 
heredity is always made, it is .practically an established fact that 
the son gets the maria. At Saint-Germain-sous-Ecole, in 1240, the 
abbey goes so far as to sell the revenues of his office to the mayor 
for six years.*' So fixed in practice has heredity of tenure become, 
that we apparently find women holding office. In 1225 Maria 


™ The cens, rentes, coutumes, &c., are put down on the same principle, and consist 
of the same amounts, after as before the charters of freedom. 

75 Arch. Nat., L. 885, no. 5. 

76 In 1124 Louis VI confirms the manumission of the mayor of Vanves (Cart. 356, 
p. 69). 

7 In 1116 the daughter of a mayor of Sainte-Geneviéve is exchanged for the 
daughter of a mayor of Notre Dame: Arch. Nat. L. 879, no. 59. In 1172 two 
daughters of mayors are exchanged between the abbeys of Sainte-Geneviéve and 
Saint-Faron in the diocese of Meaux : Cart. 356, p. 74. The same year Louis VII gives 
the daughter of the mayor of Clichy to Sainte-Geneviéve to marry Walter, mayor of 
Vanves: ibid. 

8 Cart. 356, p. 335. 

*® Cart. 356, p. 76. % Ibid. p. 267. 

8! «Nos . . . Reginaldo maiori nostro de sancto Germano super Scolam et Adam 
de Bria vendidimus ad sex annos fructus et proventus terre nostre pertinentes ad 
custodiam maiorie nostre quam tenet iamdictus R... . pro 28 libris par. quolibet anno 
dictorum sex annorum’: Cart. 356, p. 269. 
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maiorissa de Leudevilla has acquitted to the abbey siquid iuris 
habebat im decima Leudevilla.** The mayor had to have an accurate 
knowledge of all the tenures within his boundary. It was his duty 
to point out to the collector of the abbey which lands owed dime, 
champart, or cens. He was responsible for the guard of the crops 
and vines, of which he received a certain proportion in payment.** It 
was he who collected the conswetudines and handed them over to the 
abbey at Paris; he who marshalled the men if summoned for war 
and led them up to the abbot’s court ; or who collected the taille for 
the king’s army, if that were wanted instead.*' For all these things 
he had small payments besides his tenure.” 

The holders of tenures at Borest are referred to as hétes, coloni, 
homines agriculture dediti; and all, whether subjects of the abbey 
or not, are bound by the claims of their land. A certain uneasiness 
is evident at Borest. The abbey had a strong objection to any but 
its own men holding its land. Nullus homo qui non sit homo noster 
de corpore, ius hereditarvum habet in terris nostris.** It was alert 
against the danger of any other lord claiming mainmorte within its 
precincts.*’ It seems to have been specially on its guard against the 
bouteiller of Senlis ** and any encroachment of the king’s officers. 
The bouteiller, who has a small masure at Borest (circiter medietatem 
quarte partis wnius arpenti terre) worked by a héte, is subject in its 
regard to exactly the same obligations as any other tenant.*® The 


82 This may be, as in some other cases, on behalf of a son ; but a widow is generally 
referred to as ‘ uxor quondam maioris.’ 

88 Two mayors at Boran in 1222 get ‘ messagium, quod accipient a colonis pro 
messium custodia.’ 

84 Livre du Celerier, p. 54. 

85 Five sous when he collected the King’s taille; 5 sous on the cens paid on the 
city of St. Remy. ‘ Investiture,’ i.e. 6 deniers each time an unbuilt masure changed 
hands; 18 deniers if built : Cart. 356, pp. 265, &c. 

86 Livre du Celerier, p. 130. 

87 * Si dominus rex, vel aliquis episcopus, vel buticularius, vel aliqua ecclesia, vel 
aliquis miles habet aliquem hominem in Borreto, et ille homo moriatur absque herede 

. et ita dominus illius, qui mortuus est, habet manum mortuam in homine mortuo, 
sihomo . . . hostisiam de nobis vel terras nostras tenebat, quod nullo modo sustineri 
debet, non ideo dominus habebit manum mortuam in terris vel hostisia nostra, nec in 
segete que in ea erit, sed tamen habere poterit manum mortuam in rebus mobilibus 
que ipse habebat’: ibid. p. 132. P 

88 Guy of Senlis, the king’s butler, a powerful seigneur of Senlis, whose family held 
the office of bouteiller during nearly all the twelfth and the first quarter of the thirteenth 
centuries, and who, in virtue of his office, had a right to levy a fixed due on certain 
ecclesiastical establishments, especially monasteries of royal foundation. (Cf. Luchaire, 
Manuel des institutions francaises, p. 525.) At Borest he had a right to 40 setiers of 
oats per annum. He had evidently, at one time, usurped more than his due. There 
are repeated assertions by the celerier that ‘famuli . . regis de Silvanectis 
nullam omnino habent potestatem super Borretum’: Livre du Celerier, pp. 130-133. 

89 ‘ Habemus in ea mansura omnimodam jurisdictionem, sicut in aliis mansuris. 
Nec potest aliquis manens in ea coquere panem nisi ad furnum nostrum, nec molere 
annonam nisi ad nostrum molendinum, nec vendere vinum, nisi persolvat nobis 
foragium nostrum, nec aliquod omnino habet privilegium vel libertatem in aliqua 
re magis quam alii qui tenent alias mansuras’ : ibid. pp. 130-133. 
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game is the case of Odo, a knight, who has a masure at Borest.® 
Some hétes of Notre Dame at Senlis hold hostises of the abbey at 
Borest. Not being dangerous they are not specially prescribed for, but 
are simply mentioned as owing the same corvées and dues as the rest 
of the men of the village. The tenures are referred to as masure and 
hostisie. It is not easy to see whether there is a distinction between 
them. Originally the hostisia was, of course, a piece of reclaimed land 
held on more favourable terms than the ordinary servile holding, and 
probably on the outer edge of the seignory. But as time went on 
and more land was settled, the economic distinction between the older 
hostises and the ordinary tenure of the serf would tend to disappear. 
The clearing process on a particular piece of land was bound to reach 
its limit. Apparently two years were enough to bring the waste under 
cultivation.*' By this time, at any rate at Borest, the dues and 
taxes are based, not on the quality of the tenure, but on its size and 
the number of plough beasts. The holdings are, as a rule, small, 
containing about one or two arpents,” and at Borest they are mainly 
agricultural.” 

The right to a certain amount of use of woods and pastures 
generally goes with these tenures. There is no trace of communal 
ownership in the forests and pastures of Sainte-Geneviéve. As 
early as we have any mention of them they are the private property 
of the abbey. The use is sometimes given as a concession, 
especially if it is a question of establishing hétes.* Generally 
however it is paid for. Thus the village of Nanterre pays 20 sous 
a year for its pasture. Indeed it would seem that in some districts 
the payment of a cens or rente was what, in the thirteenth century, 
constituted the validity of the claim. In a disputed case of usage at 
Creil, near Senlis, the verdict on the claimants was, that li lons 
usages qu’tl avoient proposé ne leur valoit riens pour ce qu’il ne rendoient 
dudit usage cens, rentes ne redevances.”” Long usage however, if it 
did not create an absolute right to the land, did come in time to form 
a sort of property. In donations of forests, &c., by the abbey the 
peasants’ rights of use are often reserved. In acts of exchange 


% * Debet et idem Odo pro prefata mansura alias consuetudines quas debent alii 
homines qui tenent mansuras in Borreto’: Livre du Celerier. 

* In 1116 Louis VI grants a wood to Notre Dame at Paris on condition that the 
chapter establishes colons there. They are to clear and cultivate one part of the wood 
for two years, after which they are to goon to another part and do the same: Tardif, 
Cartons des rois, no. 364, p. 208. 

* At Saint-Germain-sous-Ecole, 25 arpents are divided into 14 hostises. At Rungy 
there are 74 arpents of land and seventy-five men pay coutumes. The hite of Guy le 
Bouteiller holds a masure of half a quarter of an arpent: Livre du Celerier. 

%* About 1242, Borest consists of 280 arpents of land and 13 arpents of vineyard 
In 1247 it has 320 arpents of land, 11 of vineyard, and 5 arpents of meadow : ibid. 

* In 1190 Abbot Stephen gives the hétes of Soissy ‘ usuarium . . 
nemore . . .’: Cart. 356, p. 60. 

% Beaumanoir, Coutumes de Beauvaisis, i. 351. 
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their consent is sometimes referred to; and in 1191, in the 
case of a wood bought by the abbey of Chaalis, compensation is 
given to some hétes of Sainte-Geneviéve for their usuarium et ius 
pascendi.*” The usage that goes with a tenure is generally about 
two arpents.** This right is, of course, confined to the surface of 
the land, which may not be turned to arable or changed from its 
original purpose.”* 

The land at Borest is held in two ways, ad censum and ad terra- 
gium.2” The tenures held at a cens pay their rent in money 
(generally a few sous) and in kind. They are hereditary as distin- 
guished from those held in terrage, which are not, and pay the usual 
ventes on any change of ownership.’ The holders are expressly 
forbidden to charge them with a surplus rent.'* A good deal of 
the land seems to have been held ad terragiwm, to judge by the 
minute description given of the manner of collecting the pro- 
portion due to the abbey. When harvest time comes, the tenant, 
if he inhabits Borest, after he has bound his sheaves, must come 
to the court of the domaine (curia), where the agents of the abbey 
(famuli) who have charge of the seignor’s proportion are to be 
ready waiting. He is to declare how many sheaves he has, the 
field in which they are, and ask permission to remove them. He 
may then cart the whole to his own courtyard, but he may not 
unload, nor even loosen the cord that binds the sheaves to the cart, 


till the collector has arrived. He is then to get up on the cart, 
loosen the cord, and throw down the sheaves, counting them one by 
one. Out of every eleven he takes eight, the collector takes the 
ninth for terrage, the tenth for dime, and the eleventh goes to the 
reaper. The proportion due for terrage the farmer must himself 
eonvey to the seignorial grange at Borest and count them over 


*¢ In 1227 Guy du Port gives ‘ unum arpentum mallerie ’ in exchange for ‘ veterem 
malleriam,’ which the abbot of Sainte-Geneviéve gives him ‘ communi suo assensu et 
assensu hospitum suorum de Iauseniaco’ (Jossigny): Cart. 356, p. 139. 

* Arch. Nat., 8. 1546, no. 10. 

*§ In a dispute between the abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve and the abbey of Chaume, 
in the diocese of Sens, in 1224, it is arranged that each inhabitant of a certain parish 
is to have two arpents of usage (“ nemoris, pascuorum, piscationum ’), for which he is 
to pay 4 deniers an arpent : Cart. 356, p. 255. 

* In 1226 the abbey gives a tenure to Hildeburg la Carree, with two arpents of 
wood adjoining, which however are not to be cut down or turned into masures : Cart. 
356, p. 171. 

100 Land held in ‘ terrage,’ ‘ champart,’ ‘ gerbage,’ &c., is land held for an annual 
payment proportional to the return of the crop. 

108 * Si quis vero emat terras que sunt ad terragium non debet dare vendiciones . . . 
quod nemo antiquitushabebat ius hereditarium in nostris terris que sunt ad terragium’: 
Livre du Celerier, pp. 130-133. 

2 Beaumanoir gives the reason in his treatise on Beauvaisis, ‘ pour ce que li 
aucun chargeoient si leur mesons ou leur eritages de teus cens quant il avoient 
mestier de deniers, que l’en lessoit aprés les mesons pour ce qu’eles estoient trop 
chargies . . . et pour ce sont maintes mesons decheues et maint eritage agasti et pour 
ce est la defense bonne’: i. 359. 
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before the custodian there. The abbey takes charge of the sheaves 
for the dime. In the case of a man not actually living at Borest, the 
terrage and dime are to be fixed on the field, the mayor accompanying 
the collector to point out the right lands. 

There is no indication that the corvées are looked on as servile 
at Borest. As a service essentially necessary for the cultivation of 
the seignorial land they fall on every tenant in virtue of his tenure. 
The knight who has a masure,'* the man who inhabits the masure 
of the Bouteiller' are subject to them along with the hétes and the 
homines agriculture dediti. At Borest they consist chiefly of trans- 
port and plough work. Both are fixed. There are four plough 
corvées in the year.’ Each corvée consists in ploughing a little under 
an arpent.' Every plough on these occasions gets one denier or 
bread. If aman cannot make up a team (four horses and two men) 
he is to join with others to form one.” Those who have no plough 
beasts pay two deniers in August on each masure. The masure 
seems to be the unit of assessment. If a man has two masures he is 
to pay four deniers. If he lives on a masure and owns horses he 
apparently pays the corvée in labour for that maswre; for every 
other one that he holds he pays two deniers."* The transport is 
mostly that of the lord’s corn to his grange. Every man who has 
two horses to his cart gets one sheaf of whatever crop he is carrying ; 
if one ‘horse, half a sheaf. So, too, he must send his carts once a 
year for lignaria. He must mend the road between Borest and the 
abbey of Chaalis. The men of Chaalis, on the other hand, look after 
the bridge. In most of the abbey’s domaines the tenant must do a 
certain amount of cutting of trees, hay, corn, &c., on the seignorial 
land. There is no trace of aman of lower condition owing more 
days’ work or paying higher. Even commutation is no test. It is the 
men who cannot afford horses who pay in deniers. When they can 
afford horses, they have to pay in labour and the deniers are reduced.’ 
The burden seems relative to the size of their tenures, as indicated 
by the number of plough horses. Indeed, all the charges within the 
domaine are based on the economic principle of ability. The‘ forty- 
eight setiers of oats’ that Guy le Bouteiller levies annually on the 
seignory of Borest are collected by men of the village whose busi- 
ness it is to find out how much each man is able to pay: qui plures 

103 * Debet et idem Odo pro prefata mansura . . 
avenam’: Livre du Celerier, pp. 130, &c. 

1 * Buticularii sicut alie mansure debent’: ibid. 

1% * Tn marcio scilicet et in gascheriis et in binaliis et in terralliis’: ibid. 

6 “ Unum arpentum terre uno dextro minus’: ibid. 


‘7 It was apparently also the custom to use asses for the plough. We find the words 
* unaquaque carruca, sive de equis, sive de bobus, sive de asinis sit’: ibid. 

6 «Unaquaque enim mansura in qua non habitat qui terram colat cum equis debet 
duos denarios’: ibid. 


9 * Imminuitur quando homines equos emunt de quibus terras excolunt, et ex eis 
corveias nobis reddunt’: ibid. 


. citationem, corveias, tallias et ° 
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potest persolvere plus persolvat et qui minus minus."° The coutumes 
(consuetudines), like the corvées, are fixed. The tenant knows exactly 
the amount he has to pay and the time it is due." They vary 
in the different domaines and sometimes within the same domaine.'” 

Contributions were often owed to some outside seignor in his 
capacity of avoué. They consisted generally of a proportion of the 
fines of justice and dues in kind. In 1040 we find the village of 
Borest paying ten measures of oats to Count Geoffrey Martel of 
Anjou, as avoué.""* By the beginning of the eleventh century the 
office was hereditary and much abused. There is a constant struggle 
between the abbey and the neighbouring lay seignors. At Marisy, 
in 1188, Agatha, lady of Pierre Fontaine, is made to promise that she 
will not exact more for her protection than Raoul Ture and other 
avoués were in the habit of getting, viz. one-third of the mainmorte 
and formariage.* In 1186 Guy de Garlande is forced to admit that 
he has no rights in the village of Jossigny (nec custodiam nec advoca- 
tionem)."° In 1229 Odon Ture possesses serfs, taille and justice, as 
avoué of the abbey at Villette, four-fifths of which he sells back to 
the abbey for 100I. parisis..° At Lisy five knights had, at one 
time, been excommunicated for their treatment of the serfs under 
their guard.” We can understand the misgivings of the abbey, 
and the care with which it secured charters of non-prejudice 
against what was called in those days surprise frauduleuse. Even 
the king did not hesitate to take advantage where he could. 
Once, says the cartulary, it happened that the officers of the king’s 
household begged, ex gratia et amore, some hay for the king’s 
palfreys ; and they had it for several years. Now, ex consuetudine 
petierunt quod primo datum eis fuerat ex gratia, and the hay is down 
for ten sous on the debit account ever after."® 

At Borest the mill and the oven of the village are banal. The 
inhabitants must grind their corn at the seignorial mill or it may 
he seized, and the very beasts that are drawing it elsewhere forfeited. 
This obligation (droit de ban) on the village to use the abbey’s mill, 
oven, or press is on the land, not on the person, and apparently 


10 Livre du Celerier, pp. 130, &e. 

1 All Saints’ Day, Christmas, Easter, and St. John’s. 

2 At Rungy the coutume consists of 1 sext of oats, 2 bushels of wheat, 
2 capons and 6 denarii. At Nanterre it is 2 capons, 2 panes or 2 denarii, 1 sext 
of oats. The total number of coutumes the abbey has for the year 1242 is 312%, as 
follows :—Oats, 21 sext; fowls, 623; bread, 220; deniers, 41. 17s. ld.: Livre du 
Celerier. .At Jossigny, the coutume, which consisted of 1 setier of oats, 2 fowls, and 
2 loaves, was bought off for an annual payment of 10 deniers for a whole coutwme, 
5 deniers for a half, &c.: Arch. Nat., S. 1557. 

"3 Gallia Christ. vii. 222. 

14 * Salva michi .. . tertia parte, que iure advocationis michi debetur’: Arch. 
Nat., L. 885, no. 80. 

"3 Ibid. no. 58. N6 Tbid. no. 88. 

7 Cart. 356, p. 236. "8 Livre du Celerier. 
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goes with the haute justice. The masure of the Bouteiller, says the 
account book, though it is not de censu nostro, tamen est de viaria 
nostra et ideo hospites qui in ea habitant debent molere ad molendinum 
nostrum.** 

There is no trace of communal ownership by the village of the 

four, moulin, or pressoir..® In disputes regarding the droit de 
ban, it is always on the possession of the justice that the question 
turns. In 1810 two knights of Cheneviéres are trying to force the 
inhabitants of Vémars to bake in their oven, en disant grosses 
paroles et managant vilenement lesdites bones gens. The bones 
gens deny that they ever were hétes or subject in any way to the 
justice of the said knights, and gain their case.'** A dispute in 1228 
shows the justice and the property of an oven in different hands. 
The abbot of Sainte-Geneviéve is claiming an oven at Saint-Medard 
called Old Ear (Vieilleoreille) '”? on the ground that it is in his censive 
and has paid him capitalem censwm ab antiquis temporibus.* The 
abbot of Les Fossés, on the other hand, maintains that it moves 
from his fief. The dispute is taken before the prior of Saint-Martin- 
des-Champs and others, and it is decided that the abbot of Sainte- 
Geneviéve shall continue to take his two sous a year denoting 
property, but that the abbot of Les Fossés has dominiwm feodi 
cum omnimoda iusticia ad dictum feodum pertinente. Sometimes 
only part of a holding may be under the ban. In 1270 Robert of 
Vanves exchanges an arpent of vineyard with the abbey for another, 
on condition that quarter of the harvest ‘is to be pressed at the 
abbey’s press at Vanves and the rest where he likes.’ '** 

The mill, oven, or press are sometimes worked by an agent of 
the abbey.’ More often however they are let out to tenants on 
the domammes. In 1276 two men held the oven at Rosny for seven- 
teen sous six deniers a year.'* The tenant had generally to make 


"9 Livre du Celerier, pp. 130-133. 

9 Cf. the discussion on communal ownership of mills and ovens between M. 
Thévenin (Revue historique, xxxi. [1886], p. 241) and M. Paul Viollet (ibid. xxxii. [1886]). 

21 Arch. Nat., S. 15888. 12 Tbid., 8. 1503, dossier II. 

23 Census capitalis seu fondi terrae is the cens which denotes seignory ; e.g. in a 
lease of the year 1370 we find a place vuide taken ‘ pour et parmis le pris de dix souls 
parisis de . . . rente annuel et perpetuel ... et aussi parmi un denier de fons 
de terre en recongnoissance de seignourie ct que ladite place est en la juridiction haute 
moyenne et basse de ladite eglise de Sainte-Geneviéve.’ The justice may however, 
a8 we see, be separated from the property. This chef cens (capitalis) cannot, like the 
ordinary rent, be bought off. In 1425 Jehan Guerart, a mason, who had taken four 
small masures of the abbey at a rent of 40 sous, and 4 deniers for fonds de terre, buys off 
the 40 sous for 40/., but is made to declare that he owes the 4 deniers a tous jours. 
They are symbolical and quite out of proportion to the value of the lease: ibid. 
S. 1495, dossier I. 

4 Ibid. S. 1579. 

8 At Nanterre, about 1243, the payment of furnagium is to be made ‘furnerio aut 
priori dicte ville . . . seu alii mandato nostro’ : Livre du Celerier. 

% Arch. Nat., S. 1626', 
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good the repairs, and it was sometimes a risky bargain. A certain 
Matthew took a mill from the Abbey on the banks of the Seine. 
It collapsed into the river and he and his heirs found themselves 
burdened thereafter with an annual payment of forty sous, which 
his daughter, on his death, is assigning on a house (1276).'7 Some- 
times a piece of land is let out on condition of building an oven. 
In 1247 the abbey grants a domum to a man and his wife for an 
annual cens, on condition that they build there, at their own 
expense, a furnum bonum et magnum ad coquendum panem 
burgensium et. hospitum ecclesie nostre.** At Vanves, in 1241, it 
is recorded that about eighteen men, including the mayor’s son, 
sell to the abbey quoddam pressorium cum eius pertinentiis situm 
apud Vanves, for 351. parisis.’*® They are evidently co-proprietors 
of a press, but we know nothing more of it. The value of a mill, 
oven, or press would, of course, depend on the number of persons 
who came, and the monopoly was therefore jealously guarded by 
the seignor. Any new mill, oven, or press set up diminished his 
revenues. At Borest in 1402, a certain Thomas Camus has built 
an oven in his house without the abbot’s permission. As soon as 
it is known, a sergeant is sent to strike the oven a blow. The atten- 
tion of the village being thus secured to the fact that the oven 
has no right to exist there, Thomas is given permission to keep it 
going for five years." Payment for the use of these seignorial 
monopolies was made either in money or in kind.’ This droit 
de ban seems to have been very burdensome. The inhabitants 
of the various villages are constantly being brought to task for 
evading it. At Trianon in 1385, after a dispute with the abbey, the 
inhabitants buy off the servitude et bannerie of the oven for one arpent 
of meadow in four pieces, and are thereafter allowed to bake their 
bread in their own houses.'*? In 1898 the inhabitants of Rosny are 
given the privilege of pressing on their own places for one year, 
against custom, on condition of paying a higher rate per tun.’ 
But, as arule, the abbey held its monopolies closely.!** The 
records of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries are full 
of sentences against men who have taken their produce elsewhere. 

At Borest, the mill and oven were, evidently, at the time of the 





17 Arch. Nat., S. 1506, no. 4. 
#9 Ibid. p. 150. Arch. Nat., 8. 1577, no. 1. 

1899 Ibid. S. 1547. 

18} At Vanves in 1234 it is every fourth pot for the pressoir ; at Rosny in 1405 
every third pot. In 1687 the abbey has five presses at Rosny and the payment is still 
every third pot. 

182 Ibid. 8. 1616. 

88 In 1611 the men of Rosny beg the abbey to remove the pressoirs banaux from 
the open fields to the village, as in wet weather the contents of the vats were spoiled 
with the rain: ibid. H5. 36367, dossier II. 

‘* The inhabitants of Epinay in 1735 are still bound to go to the pressoir banal 
and pay, some every fifth pot, others every sixth pot: ibid. 8. 1617. 


8 Cart. 356, p. 281. 
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steward’s account, worked by a seignorial agent. The payment 
to the molendinarius varied according to the season. Sometimes it 
was a heaped bushel of corn, sometimes a level one, for every setier 
ground.' It was to the abbey’s interest to attract outsiders and 
minute regulations existed as to the preference to be given to those 
who came per gratiam as distinct from those who came per bannum.'** 
The mill was still banal in 1735. To the abbey’s serviens of the oven 
each man paid one loaf on every setier baked. Not more than 
twenty or twenty-two loaves were to go to the setier. On certain 
special days he received in addition wnum turtellum panis. 

In regard to the disputed question as to whether the unfree were 
liable to military service, we have seen that, on two occasions, in 1240 
and 1242, the men of Borest have been called upon to pay the taille 
for the king’s army before their freedom,‘ and that this taille is 
always specially reserved by the abbey in all its general charters of 
franchise. If it isthe case, as M. Prou maintains,'* that in Carolin- 
gian times only free men were called on to serve in war, by the thir- 
teenth century the obligation seems to have become 2 ‘omanial 
due falling on all alike. Whether the hommes de corps of the abbey 
were actually liable to be called out for service along with the 
rest, is difficult to discern under the vague and collective term of 
homines. Homines eiusdem ville, says the record, debent ire in omnes 
expeditiones et exercitus regis. They are to be led to Paris by the 
mayor.'*® This is before their charter of freedom, so that there were 
both hétes and serfs within the seignory. No reference however 
is made to the fact. If the homines de corpore are not mentioned 
among the number, neither are they specially excepted. One thing 
certain is that, whether or not the serf was liable to actual service, 
he was not exempt from the payment of the tax for it.“° It would 
indeed be contrary to the whole spirit of seignorial exploitation at 
the time, that the most servile class should escape its share of 
a tax on the resources of the domaine. In his vidimus of the 
charter of freedom for Borest, the king specially reserves, at 


185 ¢ | . . afesto sancti Iohannis usque ad Natale molendinario . . unum bossellum 


bladi cumulatum, et a Natali domini usque ad festum Iohannis rasum tantum . . 
Iuxta hance estimacionem, bacillus sextam decimam partem sextarii continet’: Livre 
du Celerier, pp. 130-133. 

186 ‘Si quis autem homo extraneus venit ad molendinum nostrum, debet prius 
molere quam hospites nostri . . . quandocumque potest fieri, debemus extraneos 
attrahere et facere ut ipsi prius molant’: Ibid. 

137 Cf. ante, pp. 8, 12. 

‘88 Revue historique, xliv. 311 (1890). 

188 * Si vero [famuli regis] citaverint homines nostros ut proficiscantur in aliquem 
exercitum, maior de Borreto debet ducere homines de Borreto Parisius, ubi omnes 
homines et maiores nostriconvenient, et inde simul proficiscentur in exercitum regis’ ; 
Livre du Celerier, pp. 130-133. 


40 The amount paid in 1272, after the franchise, is the same as before, in 
1242. 
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the end, his right to cavalcheia et exercitus.*1 And in 1279, on a 
refusal of the men to pay, they are reminded by a charter of King 
Philip that the abbot had specially kept his right to this tavile, 
and are forced to admit that they had always been subject to it, 
whenever it was asked.’ There is no record of any of the men, 
serf or free, having ever been called out on service from Borest. 
Probably by this time a sum of money was more convenient to the 
king than a number of untrained soldiers, eager only to get back to 
their neglected fields. Whatever doubt there may be as to the 
king’s service, there is no question that all are held to the defence of 
the abbey, both before and after their freedom. There is hardly a 
charter given that does not mention the auzilium et subsidium 
ecclesie nostre pro rebus et personis ecclesie mnostre defendendis. 
No limit to the time during which they may be called out is stated, 
but they are paid after the first day iuata consuetudinem regni.'** 
The Abbey has at Borest, as in almost all its lands, omnimoda 
iusticia et sanguis et larro. The charters of franchise leave this 
domanial justice untouched.““* Whatever its origin, it has become 
now simply a coutume.’* It is one of the most lucrative forms 
of revenue of the domaine. Its earlier personal character has, at the 
time of the description of Borest, become territorial. All tenures 
are subject to it, including that of the knight and the Bouteiller.' 
Even the king’s officers, if pursuing a robber, may not ‘ justice’ 
him in the lands of Borest, sed ewm reddere maiori vel canonico, et 
canonicus debet ewm iudicare secundum opera sua.” The obligations 
involved under the term justice fall on all in the domaine. At 
Borest all must attend the placitwm generale twice in the year 
under penalty ofa fine. It is however mainly a fiscal affair, at which, 
on each occasion, they pay a certain number of sous and of geese.'** 


From this study of the working of the domaine at Borest it is 
evident that, within the seignory, even the free man is not inde- 


41 “Nos vero prescriptam compositionem salva cavalcheia et exercitu nostro 

- volumus et concedimus’: Livre du Celerier, p. 84. 

"2°. , . recognoverunt tamen quod quartdo terra sancte Genovefe pro exercitu 
nostro generaliter talliabatur, ipsi . . . ad dictam talliam tenebantur’: Arch. Nat., 
L. 885: 

48 Lasteyrie, Cart. gén. de Paris, p. 429 ; cf. ante, p. 12, note 59. 

4 On the question of justice, cf. Flach, Les origines de Tancienne France, 
i. 257, etc. 

8 In a charter of 1189 it is classed along with the other coutwmes of the domaine. 
Two arpents of land are referred to as free ‘a placito generali... et ab aliis 


consuetudinibus’: Cart. 356, p. 102. ° 


46 Habemus in ea mansura omnimodam iusticiam, sicut in aliis mansuris’: Livre 
du Celerier, pp. 130, &c. M7 Tbid. 

“8 At the first placitum generale (‘ in festo assumptionis beate Marie’) the men of 
Borest have to bring 20 sous and 6 geese, for which they get in return 2 deniers on 
each goose; at the second placitum (‘ in circumcisione’) they must bring 24 sous 
and 6 fowls, and get 1 denier back on each fowl: ibid. 
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pendent. Independence, therefore, is not an element in the freedom 
for which the serf is struggling. It is also apparent, from the con- 
ditions at Borest, that servitude does not necessarily mean unlimited 
exploitation. The economic life of the domaine is based on a system 
of justice on which the civil status does not seem to press. 
Conditions, it is true, vary greatly from place to place. Force 
and violence there often undoubtedly were; but force and violence 
are not enough to account for all the facts with which we are faced. 
Tradition has not favoured only the violent. Something deeper has 
been at work ; something which we may perhaps call the force of 
circumstances. The life of the lowest worker in the domaine does 
not appear, from the material side, more intolerable than that of 
his equal to-day, in an age which has long ceased to question its 
freedom. At Borest, indeed, on the eve of the franchise, the distinc- 
tion between the serf and the free man has become a subtle thing. 
We shall perhaps be nearer the truth if we say that the serf of the 
Abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve is paying rather for the idea of free- 
dom than for any advantage it will actually bring. 


Constance H. M. ArcHIBALD. 
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Genoa and the Fourth Crusade 


HILE the part taken by Venice in the fourth crusade has 
received its full share of attention from modern writers, 
very little has as yet been written on the attempt of Genoa to secure 
a share in the spoils of the Byzantine empire, and on the extent to 
which the policy of the conquerors from the moment when Con- 
stantinople had fallen was influenced by a desire to thwart the 
ambition of this interloping power. The struggle with Genoa was 
naturally the concern of the Venetians in a higher degree than of 
the Franks, and it is from Venetian and Genoese sources that the 
story must be constructed. The views advanced in the following 
pages were suggested to me by a study of unpublished Venetian 
chronicles and are supported in large measure by the Marquis Serra’s 
Storia dell’ antica Liguria (1885), which appears to be based on 
unpublished Genoese documents. 

Among all the Italian cities that had enjoyed trading rights in 
the Eastern Empire, the Genoese had been conspicuous for the 
violence that they alternately suffered and inflicted.' Venice had 
possessed a quarter in Constantinople and free trade throughout the 
greater part of the empire since 1084 ; Pisa had received her quarter 
in the capital and had been allowed to import gold and silver free and 
other articles subject toa 4 per cent. duty in 1111, but Genoa was still 
without a quarter and still paid 10 per cent. till 1155, when the 
emperor Manuel, apparently in search of allies to support his forward 
policy in Italy, granted the Genoese a reduction of duties to 4 per cent., 
a quarter in Constantinople, and the right to form settlements in 
other cities of the empire. The Genoese did not long enjoy their 
new privileges in peace. In 1162 their merchants and settlers were 
expelled from Constantinople by the Pisans, and the emperor was 
loth to restore them the district they had occupied. After vainly 
offering them a substitute on the further side of the Golden Horn 
the emperor Manuel in 1170 granted them a quarter within the 
city and renewed their privileges, empowering them to trade at all 
ports except the two Black Sea ports of Rossia and Matracha. 
Next year the Genoese quarter was pillaged afresh, probably by 


~} For the relations between the Italian cities and Constantinople under the Com- 
neni and Angeli, see Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant, i. (1885), pp. 190-264. _ 
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Greeks, though the emperor laid the blame at the door of the Vene- 
tians. The Genoese refused to accept this explanation, but the 
emperor seized the opportunity to rid himself of the Venetians and 
on their refusal to compensate the injured Genoese and to rebuild their 
ruined houses, he ordered the arrest of all Venetians in the empire 
and placed an embargo on their goods and ships (12 March 1171). 
A four years’ war between Venice and the empire followed, at the end 
of which Venice was restored to all her privileges. There is no evi- 
dence to show whether the Genoese merchants ever received any 
compensation for their losses; we only know that their claims 
were still unsatisfied when in 1174 the republic of Genoa sent an 
embassy to Constantinople to demand reparation. 

But a worse disaster awaited both the Genoese settlers and their 
rivals. A revolution at Constantinople in April 1182, which had 
placed the guardianship of the young emperor Alexius II in the 
hands of the infamous Andronicus Comnenus, was the signal for a 
general rising of the native population against the ‘ Latins,’ many of 
whom had supported the fallen regent, the empress Mary of Antioch. 
The quarters belonging to the Italian traders were now reduced to 
ashes, while they themselves, so far as they did not escape by’ sea, 
were either massacred without respect to age or sex, or sold into 
slavery to the Turks. Even the sick in the hospital were butchered. 
The survivors with forty-four galleys and many other ships made 
their way, pillaging and slaughtering on both banks of the Propontis 
and of the Hellespont, into the Aegean, where their ravages were 
continued in the maritime districts of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly. They found ten more galleys at Chrysopolis in Macedonia, 
and, adding these to their fleet, set out upon further deeds of piracy, 
which are not recorded. William of Tyre? asserts that the spoil 
gained on this cruise of vengeance repaid with high interest all the 
losses incurred at Constantinople. 

The massacre of 1182 and the reprisals taken are a turning point in 
the history of the relations between the Italian commercial cities and 
the Eastern Empire. The desire for revenge, the taste of plunder in 
this year, and the growing disorganisation of the government at Con- 
stantinople contributed to a rapid development of piracy in which the 
Genoese are particularly conspicuous. References to piracy become 
more frequent as the years advance. In the charter of 1192 the emperor 
Isaac refers in general terms to the piracy practised by Genoa since 
the catastrophe of 1182.° Already in 1191 we learn from the chronicle 
attributed to Benedict of Peterborough * that many of the Greek 
islands were uninhabited because of pirates, and in many of them 
pirates dwelt. The condition of Pamphylia and Lycia was not 

? xxii. 13, Migne, Bibliotheca Patrum Latina, 201 (1855), col. 861. 


§ Miklosich et Miiller, Acta et Diplomata Gr. Medii Aevi, iii. (1865), pp. 25 et seq. 
* Gesta Henrici II et Ricardi I (ed. Stubbs, 1867), ii. 198. 
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less pitiable. According to the same authority at this date the 
castle and town of Vetus Satalia, identified with Side, had been 
destroyed by pirates, and Nova Satalia, the ancient Attalia, had 
been fortified by the emperor Manuel. On the river ‘ Winke’ or 
Phineca in Lycia there was a castle called ‘ Reswz,’ which had been 
destroyed by pirates. The river itself was called Portus Pisanorum, 
from the Pisan pirates that frequented it, and when Philip II of 
France visited it in 1191 he found there and captured four pirate 
galleys that had done great harm to Christians. Further west at 
Crachous, or Kekova, were fair and great ruins on either side of the 
harbour, ‘ and no one dwells in them, from fear of pirates.’ ® 

It was some years before the Italian cities recovered their position 
at Constantinople. Some traders returned in spite of the strained 
relations existing after the massacre of 1182, but these had to defend 
themselves by force against a popular attack in 1186. Venice 
regained her privileges in 1187, while Pisa regained hers in February 
1192, and Genoa hers in April of the same year, the Genoese receiving 
an enlargement of their quarter. But the restoration of public 
peace did not lessen the activity of the pirates. In November 1192 
the emperor Isaac had to complain of an outrageous insult com- 
mitted by a Genoese and a Pisan pirate. The Genoese pirate was no 
less a person than the notorious sea-rover Guglielmo Grasso,® who 
afterwards became admiral of Sicily and count of Malta. His Pisan 
colleague is not named in the emperor’s letter of remonstrance to 
Genoa, but in a subsequent letter to Pisa’ the emperor names two 
Pisan commanders, Gerardo Roto and Guido Zaco. The Pisan 
commander is called Fortis (Forte) in a passage which Jacopo d’Oria 
(a.p. 1294) derived from the books of the cathedral at Genoa and 
inserted in the Regni Iherosolymitani Brevis Historia ;* in this it is 
also stated that he dwelt at 8. Bonifacio, which at that time was 
Pisan territory. The two pirates entered the harbour of Rhodes 
peaceably, and then slew the unarmed people they met on the coast 
and carried off anything on which they could lay their hands; 
they then proceeded to the ‘ Issian and Pamphylian’ sea, attacked 
any vessels they found there, slaughtered the crews and passengers, 


5 Gesta Henrici II et Ricardi I, ii. p. 195. 

® Hopf (Ersch u. Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklopiidie, lxxxv. s.v. Griechenland [1867], 
p. 182) makes Guglielmo Grasso the son of Margaritone of Brindisi. This is refuted 
by Desimoni, Giornale Ligustico di Archeologia, iii. (1876), p. 226. Gerola, Atti dell’ 
I. R. Accademia degli Agiati in Rovereto, anno 1902, fasc. ii. p. 165, quotes Desimoni 
for the statement that he was the son of Enrico Grasso, consul of Genoa in 1181; 
but Desimoni makes no such statement, and no Enrico Grasso was consul either in 
1181 or in any other year. 

7 Documenti degli Archivi Toscani, Documenti sulle Relazioni delle Citta Toscane 
coll’ Oriente Cristiano e coi Turchi (1879), p. 66. 

SL. T. Belgrano, Annali Genovesi di Caffaro e de’ suot Continuatori, i. (1890), 
p. 141. The same story with the same name is to be found in Jacopo da Varazze in 
Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, xvii. (1726), col. 43. 
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and seized the goods ; among others they captured a Venetian vessel,° 
which was on its way from Egypt to Constantinople carrying envoys 
with rich presents from Saladin to the emperor Isaac, some com- 
mercial agents from both sovereigns, and other merchants. The 
corsairs slaughtered every man they found on board with the excep- 
tion of some Pisans and Genoese, and took the spoil to themselves. 
They next captured a ‘ Lombard,’ probably an Apulian vessel, on 
which the bishop of Paphos was sailing from Constantinople to 
Cyprus. The bishop was made a prisoner, and two passengers, of 
whom one was a Pisan, were allowed to escape with their goods; but 
otherwise the ‘ Lombard ’ vessel received the same treatment as the 
Venetian. The emperor naturally seized some Genoese and Pisan 
wares by way of surety, while he demanded recompense from the 
two republics. Satisfaction was given him by both in the following 
year, and the Genoese government disavowed Grasso and his com- 
rades, who, it declared, were already outlaws and would be punished 
if they ever set foot again on Genoese soil. According to Jacopo 
d’Oria and Jacopo da Varazze, Forte’s portion of the spoil included 
one of the three crosses now at Genoa. He carried it home with 
him to 8. Bonifacio, where it was captured by the Genoese in 1195, 
but, instead of being restored to the emperor, it was deposited in the 
cathedral at Genoa. Jacopo da Varazze adds the statement that 
Forte was granted Genoese citizenship upon surrendering the cross. 
Whether Grasso ever returned to Genoa is uncertain, but when he 
was captured by Markward in 1201, the Genoese sent a galley to 
attempt his liberation.’® 

In 1194 a fleet of five Pisan pirates established itself at Abydos 
under pretence of waging war against Venice ; it was dislodged by 
the imperial navy, but other pirates soon seized the same position 
and carried their ravages within sight of Constantinople. The 
emperor vainly sought compensation from the Pisan republic. 
In 1195 war was openly declared between Venice and Pisa, and 
though peace was concluded in the following year, the war was 
renewed in 1199. It was carried on not only at sea but within the 
walls of Constantinople itself." 

During the year 1196 a Venetian fleet stationed at Abydos refused 
to obey an order of the home government to return. Heyd has 
suggested with some plausibility that it had been invited to stay 
by the Venetian colony at Constantinople in order to prevent reprisals 
from the Pisans in the Archipelago. We do not however read of this 
fleet indulging in any hostile act against the Greeks. About 1198 


® In his letter of complaint the emperor uses the plural number, but in rehearsing 
the facts in his charter of the following year he uses the singular, perhaps as the result 
of more accurate information. 

© Ogerio Pane in Belgrano, Annali Genovesi, ii. (1901), p. 81. 

" Nicetas, Bonn ed., p. 713; Migne, Bibliotheca Patrum Graeca, 139 (1865), col. 920. 
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we come across one of the most redoubtable of all the Genoese pirates, 
Gafforio. He appears for the first time in September 1195 as 
‘admiral of the victorious fleet of the Genoese,’ in which capacity 
he received a charter from Henry of Champagne, count palatine of 
Tyre and lord of Acre, the husband of Queen Isabella of Jerusalem ; * 
afterwards he became a simple merchant, trading with Constantinople, 
but, having been cheated by the imperial admiral Michael Stryphnus, 
he turned pirate, built and equipped vessels of war, and plundered 
the coast towns and the Archipelago. Then he crossed to Asia and 
pillaged Adramyttium. The Emperor Alexius III sent against him 
the Calabrian Giovanni Stirione, who, as Nicetas informs us,'* had 
once been a pirate and the worst of pirates, but had taken service 
under Isaac Angelus. At Sestos Gafforio surprised and captured 
the whole fleet, consisting of thirty vessels, and went on his way 
ravaging the coasts and islands and levying blackmail from the 
inhabitants. Alexius next amused him with negotiations, in the 
course of which Gafforio was in his turn captured and killed, and 
all his ships save four fell into the hands of the conquerors. It 
was probably as a punishment for the acts of Gafforio that the 
palace of Calamanus at Constantinople was transferred from the 
Genoese to the Germans. 

The Marquis Serra * asserts on the authority of Coronelli that 
Gafforio’s cousin brought back his body to Genoa, along with the 
four remaining ships. The Genoese, he states, declared their treaty 
with Alexius broken, and despatched to Crete a fleet of twenty-three 
galleys, which in the following year (1199) captured and garrisoned 
a port which Serra identifies with Fraschia. The inhabitants, far 
from well disposed to the Byzantine government, were unable or 
unwilling to expel them. It is difficult to believe that so large 
an expedition could have passed unrecorded in the numerous con- 
temporary chronicles and documents which have been published. 
The number of ships suggests a confusion with Enrico Pescatore’s 
expedition of 1206, which, according to Nicetas,’* was composed of 
five round ships and twenty-four triremes (cxdq¢n tpixpora). That 
Fraschia should have been seized in 1199 is probable enough. The 
capture of a single port is a very different matter from the conquest of 
an island, and we cannot therefore suppose that the authority used 
by Serra has simply transferred the conquest to too early a date ; 
but the conquest can hardly have been made by the public forces 
of the city, or it would have been mentioned in the preamble to the 


12 Monumenta Historiae Patriae, Liber Iur. Retpubl. Genuensis, i. (1854), 411. 
'S Nicetas, Bonn ed., p. 636; Migne, Bibl. Pair. Gr. 139 (1865), col. 857. 

* Storia dell’ antica Liguria, i. p. 434. 

'S Isolario, p. 204. It does not follow from this that Coronelli was Serra’s only 
authority; he has a curious habit of referring to none but published authorities. 

6 Nicetas, Bonn ed., p. 843 ; Migne, col. 1029. 
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next treaty between Genoa and the empire, in which there is no 
suggestion that there has been open war between the two states. 
It is more likely to have been a private venture. Hopf asserts ’ 
that there had long been a Genoese colony in Crete under four rectors 
or consuls, a statement for which he quotes no authority, but which 
might easily be traced to its source by a reference to his manuscript 
papers at Berlin." 

Another adventure of the year 1199 introduces us for the first 
time to another famous Genoese corsair. In that year, according to 
the Marquis Serra,’® the pirate Leone Vetrano with four galleys 
attacked Corfu. This island had been conquered in 1185 by the 
Norman king, William II of Sicily, from whom it had been held 
as a fief by the sea-robber Margaritone of Brindisi,” and had 
barely been restored to the Eastern empire, when its possession was 
thus again disputed. Leone Vetrano, according to Serra, captured 
and garrisoned a castle near Cape Polacro, on the west side of the 
island of Corfu, perhaps on the site of the later castle of Sant’ Angelo. 
From Corfu he passed on to the Peloponnese, where he captured the 
two Messenian ports of Methone and Corone. Methone had long 
been famous as a nest of pirates and had suffered destruction for this 
reason at the hands of King Roger of Sicily.” Mr. Miller ** asserts 
that Vetrano made himself master of the island of Corfu, but this 
seems to go beyond what our authorities warrant. 


In March of the same year we have a letter from the emperor 
Alexius III * to the Genoese podesta in which allusion is made to 
the destruction of Gafforio and the desire expressed by the Genoese 


Ubi supra, p. 221. 

8 Not one of the Cretan histories has yet been published, though there are extant 
two histories of some size covering this period—Antonio Calergi’s and Andrea Cornaro’s. 
This is the more remarkable considering the elaborate care with which both the pre- 
historic and the Venetian remains on the island are being described. Hopf had studied 
both the histories to which I have referred, but he makes several categorical statements 
in this part of his work which are not borne out by his authorities where these can be 
traced. 

% Storia dell’antica Liguria, i. pp. 434, 435. 

2% Hopf, ubi supra, p. 181, erroneously inclines to regard Margaritone as a Genoese. 
See Desimoni, ubi supra, pp. 226, 227. 

2 Gesta Henrici II et Ricardi I, ii. 199. Hopf, p. 213, and Mr. Miller, The 
Latins in the Levant (1908), p. 24, assert that it was destroyed by the doge 
Domenico Michieli in 1125, apparently basing this statement on a passage in the 
Chronicle of the Morea (ed. Schmitt, 1904), 1692-4, which, however, probably refers 
to its destruction by the great Venetian armament of the year 1206. A reference to 
a forcible capture of Methone by Boniface has been found in an obscure passage in 
Raimbaud de Vaqueiras. See Savj-Lopez in Bausteine zur Romanischen Philologie, 
Festgabe fiir A. Mussafia (1905), pp. 188, 189. But the reading in Raimbaud is very 
doubtful; the only historian that mentions Methone on the outward journey is the 
Anonymus Halberstadensis (Riant, Zxuviae Sacrae [1877] i. p. 15), who says nothing 
of the capture of the city. 

* Op. cit. p. 2. 

%3 Miklosich et Miiller, Acta et Dipl. Gr. Medii Aevi, iii. pp. 46, 47. 
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government for a renewal of free intercourse with the empire. 
The emperor expresses his willingness to treat, but informs the 
Genoese that pirates from their city are still cruising in his dominions 
and doing no little damage under pretext of their war with Pisa ; 
he warns the republic that for any steps he may take against the 
pirates, the empire is not to be held responsible, but the pirates 
themselves. In April 1201 we find him attempting a less bold method 
of dealing with the pirates than that suggested at the conclusion of 
this letter. In that month he granted a safe-conduct to the Genoese 
Guglielmo Cacallaro with authority to hire the crews of the Genoese 
corsairs to enter the imperial service. How far this attempt was 
successful we have no means of knowing.” In the year 1204 we find 
Genoese established in the castle of Apalire in Naxos, but we do not 
know how long they had occupied it, nor do we know whether they 
were nominally in the imperial service or not. 

A survey of this record of piracy, in which the Genoese easily 
take the first place and the Pisans the second, might lead to the 
expectation that the emperor would have felt a preference for the 
Venetians over the other great maritime cities. But with Alexius 
III., who occupied the Byzantine throne from 1195, the reverse 
was the case. The peaceful supremacy of Venice in the commerce 
of his dominions was intensely distasteful to the emperor. He could 
hardly be expected to make Genoa his prime favourite, but he 
encouraged the rivalry of Pisa,* and according to Nicetas he even 
stirred up war between Pisa and Venice.” The treaty rights of 
Venice were often ignored, while those of Pisa and Genoa were 
extended. The emperor Isaac’s treaty with Venice was not renewed 
till 1198. The Pisans received a renewal of their privileges in 1199 
along with a special decree guaranteeing their position at Thessalonica 
and Halmyros, and on 13 October 1201 a complete reconciliation 
was effected between the emperor and the Genoese, whose privileges 
were renewed and whose quarter in Constantinople was increased.” 

The Venetians, long accustomed to an unquestioned supremacy 
in the markets of the empire, looked with jealousy on the growing 
privileges of their neighbours and formed a natural longing for some 
change of government which might restore them to their pristine 


24 Miklosich et Miiller, Acta et Dipl. Gr. Medii Aevi, iii. pp. 48, 49. 

*8 Appalling descriptions of piracy in the neighbourhood of Attica in the reigns of 
Andronicus I and Isaac II are to be found in the correspondence of Michael Acominatus 
(ed. Lampros) ii. (1880), pp. 42, 43, 68, 75. Aegina was their principal lair. There is 
no mention however of their nationality, from which we may infer that they were 
Greek. See also Miller, op. cit., pp. 8, 9. 

26 In a Pisan document of 1197 we find that the Pisans had engaged to expel pirates 
from the empire (Documenti sulle Relazioni Toscane, p. 72), and in adocument of 1199 
we find an entry of money spent by the Pisan government for escorting an imperial ship 
to Chios (ibid. p. 77). 

27 Nicetas, Bonn ed., pp. 712, 713; Migne, col. 920. 

28 For the date see Heyd, i. 241, 242. 
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favour and might, perhaps, arrest the growth of piracy from which 
Venice with her extensive commerce had far more to lose than to 
gain. The theory of a deep-laid plot by which Venice was supposed 
to have arranged the diversion of the Fourth Crusade in concert 
either with the Egyptian sultan or with Philip king of the Romans 
may be regarded as extinct.*® But it would have been too much to 
expect that the doge should have resisted the proposal of the young 
Alexius Angelus that the crusaders should place him on the throne 
of Constantinople. The success of the expedition meant that the 
throne would be occupied by an emperor who owed his position to 
Venice and who would be prepared by way of recompense to grant 
to Venice a decided advantage‘ over the other Italian cities. It 
is interesting to observe that Venice, which had exacted a heavy 
price from the crusaders, appears to have demanded very little from 
the young Alexius. On this occasion the leaders of the crusade 
extorted promises that could never be fulfilled, but the doge was 
content with demanding compensation to the extent of 30,000 marks 
for the Venetian property seized by the emperor Manuel in 1171.* 
This demand was strictly analogous to the demands often made, 
but always in vain, by the Italian republics when opening negotia- 
tions with the Eastern Empire. There was no word of any denun- 
ciation of the treaties which Alexius III had made with Pisa and 
Genoa. Such a denunciation could not have been claimed without 
giving a selfish colour to the whole expedition, and would have 
placed Venice publicly in the wrong in the eyes of the world. The 
doge trusted to the influence of Venice with her own protégé to secure 
her retention of the lion’s share of the commerce of the empire. 

To the other Italian cities the expedition must have appeared to 
differ from its predecessors in degree rather than in kind. Venice 
had, as has been seen, engaged in war with the empire in the years 
1171-5, and the Italian colonies had been wont to take part in 
dynastic struggles. In 1190 the Pisans had even offered to supply 
Frederick Barbarossa with ships for the siege of Constantinople. The 
Pisans and Genoese must have expected their position at Constanti- 
nople, always very precarious in the case of the Genoese, to be 
weakened, but they had endured worse troubles than were likely to 
arise from the accession of the young Alexius. During the assault 
on Constantinople in July 1203 the Pisans naturally threw in their 
lot with the Greeks and defended the emperor who had shown them 
favour against the pretender supported by their enemies. Since the 


29 For a compendious critical summary of the discussions that have centred round 
the Fourth Crusade, see Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig, i. (1905), pp. 480-489. 
%© So Andrea Dandolo in Muratori, Scriptores, xii. (1728), 321. Hugh of St. Pol, 
Oesterreichische Geschichtsquellen, 2° Abth., Diplomataria et Acta, xii. (1856), p. 305, 
states the sum promised at 200,000 marks, but this, of course, is merely payment for 
the expenses of the war. A like sum was promised to the crusaders. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCVII. D 
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restoration of Isaac Angelus was the work of the Greeks who had 
fought for his brother, the Pisans suffered no punishment for fighting 
on the losing side. But the great fire of August 1204 altered the 
whole situation. The Greeks, as was their wont, refused to dis- 
criminate between Latins, and the whole Italian population in 
consequence, Pisans and Genoese included, found their only safety in 
the camp of the crusaders. When the usurpation of Murzuphlus 
and the murder of Alexius IV converted the dynastic struggle into a 
war of conquest, there was no longer a question of restoring the 
Pisan and Genoese colonists. As the ally of a lawful emperor 
restored to his own, Venice had only claimed the full discharge of 
all just debts; she did not seek to oust others from their rights: 
as a partner in conquest, she looked forward to a different position. 
The treaties of the Comneni and Angeli would lapse with the destruc- 
tion of their state ; Venice made a new bargain with the creators 
of the new empire. 

By a treaty concluded in March 1204, in anticipation of the 
capture of Constantinople, Venice was to receive full payment of 
the debts owing to her and half the spoil of the city remaining 
after all debts were paid both to Venetians and crusaders; an 
emperor was to be chosen by twelve electors, six of whom were 
to represent Venice and six the crusaders ; she was also to have 
three-eighths of the territory of the empire and three-eighths of the 
capital city and was to retain all the privileges that she had possessed 
in the Greek empire ; moreover no person belonging to any state 
that might at any time be at war with Venice was to be permitted 
to enter the empire until peace should be restored; finally, the 
patriarch was to be elected by the Venetian clergy if the emperor 
was a crusader, by the crusading clergy if the emperor was a Venetian. 
It was of course understood that the emperor would be elected 
from the crusaders, so that the patriarchate was definitely assigned 
to the Venetians. The actual distribution of territory was to be the 
work of a joint commission of Venetians and crusaders.*! The 
commercial clauses of the treaty are important. The Venetian 
privileges are no longer dependent-on the will of the emperor, but 
are part of the constitution of the empire and are secured in Con- 
stantinople and in any ports that may fall to the Venetian share by 
an actual territorial lordship. The Pisans as being at war with 
Venice are expelled from the empire ; they can only recover their 
rights by making peace with Venice, while the Genoese in the event 
of a quarrel with Venice are liable to forfeit any rights that the new 
rulers may grant them. The trading rights of the other Italian 
cities are in fact made conditional on the goodwill of Venice. 

Constantinople was captured on 13 April 1204, and the 


*' See the text of the treaty in Oesterreichische Geschichtsquellen, 2° Abth., Diplom. 
et Acta, xii. pp. 445-452. 
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question of the election of an emperor presented itself at once. 
There were only two candidates for the dignity, Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, and Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, leader of the 
crusade. The choice really lay with Venice, which possessed half the 
votes in the college of electors and could therefore turn the scale in 
favour of either candidate. But before making his selection the 
doge took steps to secure that the choice should entail no bloodshed 
and should not be followed by a disruption of the crusading army. 
An arrangement was made, to which both candidates assented, that 
the unsuccessful competitor should be invested with ‘ all the land 
beyond the strait towards Turkey, and the isle of Greece [1.e. the 
Peloponnese|.’ ‘? It is nowhere stated that this arrangement was the 
work of Dandolo, but Dr. Gerland in his valuable monograph on the 
Latin empire * attributes it to him, and I have no doubt that he is 
right in doing so. We have however the clear testimony of Robert 
de Clary ** that it was at Dandolo’s suggestion that the two palaces 
in Constantinople were placed in the keeping of the whole army 
pending the election. 

The election resulted in favour of Count Baldwin of Flanders, 
and there has been much speculation on the reasons which led the 
doge to take his side. The favourite theory is that the doge feared 
that the Latin empire under Boniface might become too powerful 
and might oppose Venetian interests, while Baldwin was too weak 
to resist the influence of Venice. Dr. Gerland,** who supports this 
view, has to admit that the doge’s foresight for once deserted him. 
Venice had in fact no interest in the weakness of the empire. Her 
commercial supremacy gave. her the utmost interest in the main- 
tenance of its stability both against foreign foes and against internal 
disorders. Venice had had experience of a weak rule at Constanti- 
nople for twenty-four years and was not likely to prolong such a 
situation deliberately. No man had struggled harder than Dandolo 
to hold the crusaders together before the conquest was won, he had 
endeavoured to prevent the election of an emperor from resulting in 
the secession of the defeated party, and he was destined later in the 
year to take the lead in healing the breach between the two chiefs.** 
But though it was important to Venice that the empire should be 
strong, it was still more important that the empire should support 
her claims to commercial supremacy or commercial monopoly. 


% Villehardouin, Conquéte de Constantinople (1874), p. 152; Kretschmayr, i. 
p. 314, erroneously substitutes Hellas and Crete for the Peloponnese. 

33 Geschichte des Lateinischen Kaiserreiches von Konstantinopel, i. (1905), p. 4. 

%* Hopf, Chroniques Gréco-Romanes (1873), p. 72. 

% Op. cit. pp. 2, 3. 

3 Gibbon (ed. Bury, vi. [1898], p. 414) rejects, but Sir Rennell Rodd (The Princes 
of Achaia and the Chronicles of the Morea [1907], i. 62) accepts the idea that Venice 
feared an increase of Boniface’s power in Italy. It is difficult to see how the position 
of Venice in Italy could have been affected. 
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Whatever the new emperor was to be, it was necessary that he should 
not be a friend of Genoa or Pisa. 

This motive seems to be suggested, though with some confusion, 
by Nicetas.*” With him the Piedmontese marquisate of Montferrat 
and the Ligurian city of Genoa are both in accordance with Byzantine 
usage included in Aayzrapéia.** Dandolo, he says, reflected that 
Boniface was sprung from Lombardy, which lies on the sea coast and 
from which it would be easy to invade either the Venetian territories 
or the Eastern Empire. The fear was in fact that Boniface might 
make common cause with the Genoese. This idea was suggested, 
but not developed, by Sir Edwin Pears,*® and it is easy to see how 
closely it corresponds with the facts. Both the geographical position 
of his marquisate and the history of his house inclined Boniface to 
close relations with the Ligurian city. There were fairly well marked 
spheres of commercial influence in northern Italy. Venice landed 
goods at Verona and sent them northwards by the Adige and Brenner 
road ; she had no commercial treaty with any city west of Cremona.*° 
On the other hand, Genoese commerce made its way by the roads 
north and west of Pavia and Milan and along the Po. Montferrat was 
well within her sphere. Fortune had indeed thrown Boniface into 
alliance with Venice ; he had taken the command of an army that 
had already contracted with Venice for transport beyond sea, but the 
commerce of his native land was in the hands of Genoa, and he might 
be expected as emperor to encourage the ambitions of that city. 

There were moreover more definite personal ties that bound 
the Montferrat family to Genoa. Conrad of Montferrat had 
received active support from Genoa in the Holy Land. We read 
nothing of Venetians in the history of his wars, but we find that in 
the defence of Tyre he was aided by the Pisans and Genoese, and 
that in his contest with Guy of Lusignan for the crown of Jerusalem 
his cause, though opposed by the Pisans, was warmly supported by 
the Genoese. Boniface himself had in 1191 prosecuted the marquises 
of Incisa for seizing the Genoese envoys to France and England, 
and had been rewarded by Henry VI with the fiefs of the culprits." 


37 Bonn ed., p. 789; Migne, col. 981. 

88 Compare Cinnamus (Migne, Bibl. Pair. Gr., 133 [1864], col. 320), é« Aryotpwr 
imméwy, obs Aoumdpdous juiv dvoudCovow vOpwrat. Ibid. col. 589, kat rd Avyovpwy eft’ ody 
Aaprdpdwv erpordcato vos, Ibid. col. 656, ob mod’ 7d ev péow Kal Ovevveror Aaumdpdos 
unvicavres Gre yvemas &moppayeion THs aitav emaveornody re abtois Kal tas oikias eis 
Zdaos KaeAdvres emi peyloros abtovs é(nulwoav. In all these passages Aoumdpdo: or 
Aaurdpdo: clearly means Ligurians or Genoese; on the other hand the full form 
Aoyy:Bapdia is used in Nicetas (Bonn. ed. p. 121, Migne, col. 428) for Apulia, and 
AoyyoBapdixés, Aoyy:BdpSo:, appear to have the same sense in Miklosich and Miiller, 
Acta et Dipl. Gr. iii. 38. 

3% The Fall of Constantinople (1885), p. 368. 

© For the Venetian and Genoese spheres of commercial interest, see Kretschmayr, 
i. 359. 

‘| Toeche, Jahrbiicher der deutschen Geschichte, Heinrich VI (1867), p. 169. 
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In 1194 he had accompanied the Genoese on their expedition in 
support of Henry VI’s invasion of the kingdom of Sicily and had 
along with the seneschal Markward and the Genoese podesta received 
the surrender of Gaeta.*? In 1202 he had mediated in the fruitless 
negotiations for peace between Pisa and Genoa. His relations 
with Genoa were certainly not terminated by his union with Venice 
in the Fourth Crusade. In the summer of 1204 an attempt was 
made by Genoa to purchase from him the island of Crete. When 
in 1205 he wished to send the captive emperor Alexius III with 
his wife and nephew to Philip, king of the Romans, he entrusted 
them to the famous Genoese seaman Enrico di Carmadino,, who 
happened to be at Thessalonica with a galley belonging to the 
Genoese town of Porto Venere. In this galley they were brought 
to Genoa, where they were met by Boniface’s son Guglielmo, who 
conducted them to Montferrat.‘ It was in like manner by the 
Genoese captains Ogerio and Rubaldo Porco that Boniface’s daughter 
Agnes was brought to Thessalonica in 1206 to become the bride of 
the emperor Henry.** Boniface as the unsuccessful candidate was 
now entitled to receive Asia Minor and the Peloponnese, but he 
negotiated an exchange with the emperor Baldwin, in virtue of 
which he was invested with the ‘ kingdom of Thessalonica,’ instead 
of the land promised him.** 

It is easy to imagine with what indignation and dismay the news 
of the conquest of Constantinople was received at Genoa.*’ The 
revolution which placed Alexius IV on the throne might have 
portended an increase of Venetian privileges, but he was as likely to 
quarrel with his benefactors as with their rivals. Now the ownership 
of three-eighths of the empire and the commerce of the whole seemed 
destined to fall into the hands of Venice, and Genoa might well 
expect to be excluded from every port where she could not find an 
entrance by force. But in this time of confusion force could be 


** Otobon in Belgrano, Annali Genovesi, ii. 46, 47. 

3 Ogerio Pane, ibid., ii. 83. 

* Ibid. p. 95. See also Gerland, Gesch. des Lat. Kaiserr. von Konstantinopel, i. p. 105. 

‘8 Desimoni, Giornale Ligustico (1876), p. 225 and (1878), p. 244; Ogerio Pane, 
ubi supra, ii. 104, with Imperiale’s note in loc. Desimoni, Giornale Ligustico 
(1878), p. 249', suggests that the Pietro Vento mentioned by Hopf, ubi supra, 
belonged to the Genoese family of Vento; but, unfortunately, Pietro Vento appears 
to be a mistake for Pierre de Vaux. 

“6 Villehardouin, p. 156. Gerland, op. cit. p. 20, Kretschmayr, i. 317, and 
Sir Rennell Rodd, Princes of Achaia, i. 64, understand that Macedonia and 
Thessalonica were given in exchange for Asia Minor alone without the Peloponnese. 
But Villehardouin’s phrase ‘ cele terre,’ coming immediately after a mention of both 
districts, implies that both were exchanged. Boniface is recorded to have done 
homage for the kingdom of Thessalonica immediately after the exchange, but no men- 
tion is made of homage for the Peloponnese. The Peloponnese is not mentioned in 
Boniface’s treaty with Venice of 12 August, and it is included in the act of partition in 
October, which would not have been the case if it had been already assigned. 

“" See the vigorous language of Ogerio Pane. 
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applied in almost every quarter. Genoese corsairs were, as has been 
seen, already established in Corfu, Methone, Naxos, and Crete, and 
would doubtless be willing to convert themselves into lawful con- 
querors at a moment’s notice. Indeed it is difficult to see how a 
Genoese mind could be expected to regard these corsairs as less 
entitled to hold any lands they might win than were the adventurers 
who had enrolled themselves under the banner of the cross or the 
lion of St. Mark. 

In such circumstances her old friendship with Boniface offered to 
Genoa a chance of interfering without committing an act of open 
hostility against the conquerors. According to the marquis Serra, 
who is doubtless relying on some Genoese source, it was Boniface who 
first opened negotiations with Genoa; according to the Venetian 
chronicles,** it was the Genoese that first approached him. LEither 
before or after these negotiations had been begun, there was a 
rupture between Baldwin and Boniface. Boniface’s kingdom had 
still to be conquered, when in July Baldwin subdued and garrisoned 
the principal places in Thrace and then proceeded to Macedonia. 
Against this Boniface protested as an infringement of his rights, 
and, while Baldwin was receiving the submission of Thessalonica, 
Boniface laid siege to Adrianople, which was held for Baldwin by 
Eustace of Saarbriicken. While Boniface vainly attempted to rouse 
the Greeks against their garrison, Eustace sent word of his situation 
to Constantinople, which was then occupied by the doge Enrico 
Dandolo, Count Louis of Blois, and some minor barons. Dandolo 
and Count Louis immediately despatched Geoffroy de Villehardouin, 
Manassier de l’Isle, Marco Sanudo, the doge’s nephew, and the 
Veronese Ravano dalle Carceri to bring Boniface to reason. 

The quarrel between the two leaders of the crusading host must 
have seemed a godsend to the Genoese. According to the marquis 
Serra’s narrative,*® the most detailed that we possess, Boniface 
offered to sell to Genoa the island of Crete, which had been promised 
him by the young Alexius Angelus at Corfu in May 1208. The 


* The oldest chronicle which mentions these negotiations, and that from 
which the rest seem to derive their information, is one that ends in the year 1475 
(Codex Marcianus, It. Cl. vii. 51, f. 71a). Though in no sense contemporary, it appears 
to draw from good sources. Thus, unlike Andrea Dandolo, it knows that Crete was 
not included in the treaty of partition, and it is able to give the terms of the treaty 
of Adrianople, which it calls ‘ segurtade,’ a name obviously based on the name 
‘ securitas ’ which the actual documents give to Boniface’s acknowledgment of the 
money paid by Venice. This chronicle also contains lists of commanders of warships, 
which, as will be seen, are consistent with what we know from other sources as to the 
movements of some of the Venetian captains at this date. 

% Storia dell’antica Liguria, ii. 10. 

*° I know of no authority for the occasion of the promise except Galeotto del 
Carretto (Monumenta Historiae Patriae, Scriptores, iii. [1848], 1141). Galeotto is the 
best informed of the Montferrat historians, and the occasion mentioned by him is 
certainly the most probable. 
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council of the republic met and accepted the offer, but was un- 
pardonably dilatory in nominating the envoys to transact the business 
with Boniface, and while these were on their voyage to the east, 
Dandolo heard of the transaction and immediately despatched 
envoys of his own to Boniface. It is not certain whether there was 
time for negotiations with Genoa itself between the breach with 
Baldwin and the Venetian embassy, but it is possible that Boniface 
desired to sell his somewhat useless island independently of his 
quarrel with the emperor. The Venetian chronicler merely speaks 
of Genoese, which would leave it open for the proposal to have come 
from the heads of the dispossessed Genoese colony at Constanti- 
nople ; both sources are agreed that negotiations were in progress 
when the doge’s vigilance discovered the course that events were 
taking and anticipated the designs of the Genoese. 

It would appear that the embassy to Boniface from Constanti- 
nople was entrusted with both a public and a secret message. Ville- 
hardouin *' records neither the names of the two Italian envoys nor 
the treaty they concluded, though its text with their names attached 
is preserved to us both in Venetian and in Montferrat sources. 
Villehardouin himself and Manassier de l’Isle had at least one 
stormy interview with Boniface, but at last he agreed to accept the 
mediation of the doge, Count Louis, Coenon of Béthune, and Ville- 
hardouin. He was doubtless won to this course by the offers made 
by the doge, who deftly turned the quarrel into a means of bringing 
Boniface under the influence of Venice. A treaty was signed by 
Boniface and the two envoys of the doge on 12 August 1204. By 
this treaty,°? which has frequently been misunderstood, Boniface 
resigned to the Venetian republic all his rights to the island of 
Crete, to the 100,000 hyperpers promised him by Alexius IV, to a 
fief granted to his father by the emperor Manuel, to the city of 
Thessalonica and its appurtenances (apparently the same as the 
kingdom of Thessalonica granted him by Baldwin), and to any 
territory within the empire of Constantinople then held or thereafter 
to be held by the Venetians ; in consideration of his resignation he 
was to receive the sum of 1000 marks of silver, together with posses- 
sions west of the Bosphorus of sufficient extent to produce an annual 
revenue of 10,000 gold hyperpers (about 45001.**), on the sole condition 
of maintaining and defending the possessions and dignity of Venice 
in the empire of Romania against all persons whatsoever, saving 
his fealty to the emperor. If at any time Boniface or his heirs or 
lieutenants should fail to perform their duty, Venice was to be 


51 P, 168. : 
8° For the text see Oesterreichische Geschichtsquellen, 2° Abth., Diplom. et Acta, 
xii. 512-515. 


53 See Miller, The Latins in the Levant, p. 29 ; Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig, 
i, 356, 498, 499. 
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entitled to reclaim the 1000 marks of silver, and to resume posses- 
sion of all the territories with which she had invested him. An 
interesting feature of the treaty is to be found in the reservation 
by which Boniface’s duties to the emperor are not made to devolve 
upon Venice, but are to be performed by Boniface and his heirs as a 
prior obligation, taking precedence over his new duty to Venice. 

It will be observed that Boniface resigns a money claim which 
is not likely ever to be realised, and an unspecified fief to which he 
has shadowy claims, together with a definite lordship of Crete, to 
which he might have a better claim, and a kingdom of Thessalonica of 
indefinite extent,®' to which he has an indisputable right, and receives 
in exchange a sum of ready money together with a fief of definite 
value, which is doubtless intended to be no other than the kingdom 
of Thessalonica, for which he has already done homage to the 
emperor. The effect of the treaty is therefore (1) a sale of Crete to 
Venice, (2) an undertaking by Venice to see that the kingdom of 
Thessalonica becomes a reality, and (3) a defensive alliance—for the 
free tenure on which the lands are to’ be held amounts to nothing 
more—between the new kingdom of Thessalonica and the Venetian 
republic so far as her new possessions are concerned, against all 
enemies except the emperor.” It is probable that the treaty had 
been planned by the doge before his envoys left Constantinople. 
At all events, the 1000 marks were paid over on the very day on 
which the treaty was signed, and the presence of the ready money 
may have been a strong inducement to Boniface to sign.*® 

The motive of Dandolo in concluding this treaty is clear enough. 
In the first place he held, as on an earlier occasion, that the conquest 
of the empire could not be achieved except by the united action of 
all parties. Nothing was more important than to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between Baldwin and Boniface. For the moment it might 


54 The kingdom of Thessalonica is, of course, the kingdom granted by Baldwin, not 
the ‘ honour of the Thessalonians ’ (Robert of Torigni, Chronicles of Stephen, Henry I1, 
and Richard I, Rolls Series, iv. [1889], p. 285), bestowed on Raynero of Montferrat on 
the occasion of his marriage. It is not certain on what occasion Guglielmo of Mont- 
ferrat received his fief from Manuel. He resided for several months at the Byzantine 
court in 1148, and he sent an embassy to Constantinople in 1168 or 1169. His son 
Conrad took up arms in Manuel’s cause in Italy in 1179, and his son Raynero married 
the emperor’s daughter Maria in 1180. Perhaps the last would be the most likely 
occasion for such a grant. 

5» Among recent writers Dr. Gerland appears to interpret the treaty correctly, 
though, in my opinion, he has misjudged the motives of Venice. Sir Rennell Rodd 
(i. 69) supposes that the land to be granted to Boniface would be taken out of the 
Venetian sphere (i.e. in Epirus), and that no homage would be due to the emperor for 
it. But thisis clearly not implied in the text. Mr. Miller (p. 29) appears to have over- 
looked Boniface’s renunciation of Thessalonica, and treats the territory promised by 
Venice as part of the price paid for Crete. 

5° The text of Boniface’s acknowledgment of the money is to be found in numerous 

chronicles and collections of documents. A critical text is given by Dr. Cervellini in 
Nuovo Archivio Veneto, xvi. (1908), pp. 274, 275. 
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appear that there was a danger of a coalition between Boniface and 
Genoa against Venice and the emperor whom she had seated on the 
throne of Constantinople. For this reason and for commercial 
reasons it was essential to prevent an alliance between Boniface and 
Genoa, and to prevent Genoa from acquiring a footing within the 
territories of the empire. The simplest way to counter the Genoese 
bid for Crete was for Venice to buy it for herself. The historians of 
the fourth crusade do not mention Alexius’ promise, which is 
ignored in the treaty of March 1204, but if Genoa was willing to 
purchase the island, Venice could not expect Boniface to resign his 
claim without some compensation ; the island had still to be con- 
quered and the alliance of Boniface was well worth 1000 marks. 
The claim to 100,000 hyperpers, so lavishly promised by Alexius IV, 
was not likely to be realised in any case ; it was at best an excuse 
for war against Baldwin, and Boniface lost nothing by abandoning 
it. The Venetian suzerainty was intended to be nominal—it was 
not to interfere with the fealty already owed to Baldwin—but the 
obligation to defend the possessions and dignity of Venice was 
intended to be real. It was aimed, not against Baldwin, but against 
Genoa, and it placed Boniface under obligation to resist the attempts 
of Genoa to acquire territory in the east. In return Venice 
guaranteed to Boniface that his kingdom of Thessalonica should 
become an actuality. By making herself responsible for its value, 
she made it clear to Boniface that sufficient pressure would be 
brought to bear upon Baldwin to overcome any resistance on his 
part. It is quite a mistake to suppose with Dr. Gerland ™ that 
Dandolo’s object was to maintain the Latin empire in a weak condi- . 
tion by promoting strife between the two leaders. On the contrary, 1 
the treaty healed the strife and promised to secure the co-operation 
of Boniface against Genoa. Some difficulty was experienced in 
inducing Baldwin to accept the proffered mediation, but the forces 
that made for peace were too strong for him, and eventually he gave 
way and reinvested Boniface with the kingdom of Thessalonica. 
Meanwhile a commission was at work on the partition of the 
empire between the emperor, the Venetians, and the crusaders. In 
the beginning of October ** the commission drew up the scheme of 
division. The act by which this was accomplished has often been 
published and has been edited with a geographical commentary ; 
and full apparatus criticus by Tafel and Thomas.*® The best map te 
illustrating the treaty is that in Spruner-Menke’s atlas, which rejects 
some of the wilder conjectures of Tafel and Thomas. It is customary 
to praise the skill with which Venice secured for herself the places 
which would be of most service for her trade, but it may be doubted 1 


57 Gesch. des Lat. Kaiserr. von Konstantinopel, i. 26. 
* For the date see Heyd, i. p. 269. 
°° Ocsterreichische Geschichisquellen, 2° Abth., Diplom. et Acta, xii. 452-501. 
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whether this praise has not been somewhat extravagant. Venice 
received the whole of the Adriatic coast and adjacent islands, pre- 
sumably because this part of the empire was the nearest to her. 
Elsewhere she received only scattered territories, which were prob- 
ably selected for commercial reasons, but the chief centres of her 
trade were by no means all reserved for her. Thessalonica had been 
assigned to Boniface already, and while Venice received Rhaedestus 
and Adrianople, Abydos was allotted to the emperor, and Halmyros 
to the crusaders. In the main the imperial and crusading terri- 
tories were continuous, and Venice received nothing in the Aegean 
except the islands of Euboea, Andros, Aegina, and Salamis.” Of 
the places where Genoese corsairs had established themselves, 
Corfu, Methone, and Corone fell to Venice, whose claim to Crete 
was acknowledged by the silence of the act of partition, while 
Naxos was allotted to the crusaders. 

The news of the sale of Crete had not long remained a secret. 
The marquis Serra informs us that when the Genoese envoys returned 
from their fruitless errand, the council of the republic sent an 
ultimatum to Venice, requiring that city to choose between re- 
nunciation of the island and war; Venice chose war, and the 
great struggle between the two republics began. It is however 
incredible that an open declaration of war could have escaped the 
notice of our published authorities. The warfare that now began 
was in the first instance a private warfare, though the Genoese 
republic was afterwards dragged into it. It was a curious situation. 
Venice and Genoa were each at war with Pisa, and now Venice and 
Genoa were practically at war with each other. 

Without much delay, a number of Genoese citizens banded 
themselves together under the leadership of Enrico Belamuto and 
Guglielmo Porco * and collected a force of six © galleys, with which 
they went on a predatory expedition to the Levant. In the harbour 
of Methone they succeeded in capturing a ship bearing a quantity 
of money together with some relics of the saints and crosses, and 


® Tafel and Thomas are certainly wrong in their conjecture ‘cum Cycladibus 
Nisia ’ for ‘ Conchilari. Canisia.” Menke, Hand-Atlas (1880), Vorbemerkungen, p. 40, 
reads ‘ Cum Chilari. Canisia,’ identifying Chilari with Kjari in Albania and Canisia with 
Konitza in Epirus. These are in the same neighbourhood as the Colonia mentioned 
just before. The Cyclades are included in the ‘ Dodecanisos’ assigned to the 
crusaders. Tafel disputes this interpretation, but it is the regular meaning of the word 
* Dodecanesos,’ and is admitted by Tafel in the case of the privilegium of 1199, on 
which the partition treaty was based. See his article in the Munich Historische 
Abhandlungen, v. (1849), Symbolae criticae, i. 62-64. 

* This act of piracy is recorded in a contemporary letter of Innocent III 
(4 November 1204), printed by Count Riant, Exuviae Sacrae, ii. 56, 57, and is also 
narrated in the contemporary Genoese annals of Ogerio Pane (Belgrano, Annali 
Genovesi, ii. 93). I accept Count Riant’s emendation ‘ Porcus’ for the ‘ Portus’ of 
Innocent’s letter. 


® So Ogerio Pane. Pope Innocent says seven galleys. 
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some rich presents sent by the emperor Baldwin to Pope Innocent IIT 
and to the Order of the Temple in Lombardy. These were being 
conveyed under the care of Brother Barozzi, a Venetian, who 
was Master of the Temple in Lombardy. The gifts from the 
emperor to the pope are said to have consisted of a carbuncle worth 
1000 marks of silver, a precious ring, five pieces of velvet, and an 
altar-pall. The gifts intended for the Temple were more numerous : 
two icons, one containing three marks of gold and the other ten 
marks of silver with the wood of the true cross and many precious 
stones, two golden crosses, nearly 200 topazes, emeralds, and rubies, 
a crystal ampulla, two silver cups, a gilt reliquary, two silver boxes, 
and a silver ampulla. The actual money seized by the corsairs only 
amounted to fifty marks of silver. Innocent, when demanding 
restitution, made no mention of relics, but we learn from Ogerio 
Pane that many relics of the saints were captured. One of the 
pirate galleys belonged to Porto Venere. Its contents were brought 
to Genoa and distributed among the Genoese churches. 

The pope, in a letter dated 4 November 1204, called upon the arch- 
bishop of Genoa to see that restitution was effected, and threatened 
the city of Genoa with interdict, intimating that if the interdict 
should prove unsuccessful, they were to expect punishment from 
the pope and the emperor of Constantinople. The reply to the 
pope’s letter is not preserved, but there exists a decree of 
8 January 1205, by which the Genoese podesta conceded certain 
commercial immunities to the men of Porto Venere in return for 
the gift of a holy cross. Jacopo d’Oria,™ basing his statements on 
the books of the cathedral at Genoa, asserts that the cross was made 
of the wood of the true cross and adorned with silver and was 
captured by the Genoese pirate Deodedelo, who brought it to Genoa. 
According to Jacopo da Varazze® the capture was effected by 
Dodeo ® of Fornariae, who presented the holy cross to the community 
and cathedral of Genoa, where it is still to be seen, but retained the 
relics in the hope of selling them. Jacopo da Varazze takes credit 
to himself for having secured them for the church of the Dominican 
order. 

The conduct of the Genoese in seizing and retaining these treasures 
may have been morally no more culpable than that of the Venetians 
and crusaders who had seized them at Constantinople, but the 
action was an open challenge to the conquerors and was accepted 
by them as such. The exact details of the Venetian expedition to 


*3 Monumenta Historiae Patriae, Liber Iurium, i. 521, 522. 

** Regni Iherosolymitani Brevis Historia in Belgrano, Ann. Gen. i. 141. 

* Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script. ix. 43. 

°° Ogerio Pane mentions a certain Dondedeo Bos, doubtless the same person, as a 
Genoese seaman and companion of Guglielmo Porco in the year 1205: Belgrano, 
Ann. Gen., ii. 97. 
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Naxos are a little difficult to piece together, but it would appear 
that Daniele Barbaro™ is right in separating it from the larger 
expedition which achieved the conquest of the Archipelago. All 
the chronicles which contain a detailed account of the conquest of 
Naxos place it in the time of Enrico Dandolo and make it consist 
of a few public galleys, armed and equipped at the expense of Marco 
Sanudo. On the other hand, wherever the names of the conquerors 
of the Archipelago are given, they are represented as forming a 
company and as sailing during the reign of Pietro Ziani, while from 
Biondo downwards the Venetian chroniclers know of a decree of 
Pietro Ziani, inviting citizens and friends of Venice to make conquests 
in the empire of Romania. Daniele Barbaro is alone in speaking 
of two distinct expeditions to the Archipelago, but he is also alone 
among Venetian chroniclers in knowing of the piratical Genoese 
expedition of 1204, and there is every reason to believe that he had 
before him some good authority. His later statements as to the 
movements of Marco Sanudo can be checked by the documents in 
which his name appears. . It is a curious feature of Venetian history 
that it has to be constantly constructed from statements made by 
authors writing several centuries after the events which they record. 

According to Daniele Barbaro, the doge had, shortly before the 
Genoese expedition, sent home to Venice the greater part of his 
fleet. He considered it impossible to make any resistance with the 
galleys at his disposal, but Marco Sanudo, his nephew, the negotiator 
of the treaty of Adrianople, requested and obtained the use of 
eight galleys without crews, and these he armed and equipped at 
his own expense and took with him on an expedition to Naxos, 
probably at some date in the late autumn or winter of 1204-5. 
The chronicle ending in 1360 states that the ships were manned 
with valiant men from Venice ; in all probability the crew would 
be picked from seamen that volunteered for the purpose. Arriving 
at Naxos, the fleet moored, as Sauger informs us, in the harbour 
of Potamides, a little to the west of the south end of the great 
mountain barrier which intersects the island from north to south. 
Here the army landed successfully in spite of the resistance of the 
islanders and immediately advanced to the fortress of Apalire. 
The remains of this fortress may still be seen about three miles 


8 T have not inspected all the manuscripts of the chronicle that goes by this name, 
but of those which I have seen the Cod. Marcianus It. Cl. vii. 790 appears to preserve 
the best text. Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig. i. 394, gives 1511-1570 as the 
date of Daniele Barbaro. 

* For the history of the conquest of Naxos the primary authorities are a group of 
chronicles, the oldest of which (Cod. Marcianus It. Cl. vii. 102) ends in 1360. One 
chronicle in this group, that of Enrico Dandolo, has been used by Hopf and Mr. Miller, 
but never published. Some details, especially topographical, are supplied, probably 
from local tradition, by the Jesuit Sauger, Histoire nouvelle des anciens Ducs de 
V Archipel, Paris (1688, 1699), whose work is only accessible to me in a modern Greek 
version, ‘loropia tay apxaiwy dovKwy «.7.A., translated by Karales, Syra, 1878. 
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inland across a flat country. There stands the isolated ridge called 
Castro-Apalire, marked on the admiralty chart as ‘ Paleokastro 
Middle age ruin.’ The east side of the ridge, which runs north and 
south, is almost a sheer descent ; the ascent from the west is easier, 
but steep and toilsome, and is rendered the more difficult through 
being covered with scrub. A little below the summit on this side 
a wall, the lower part of which is still standing, ran along the whole 
length of the ridge, and above this traces of another wall may be 
seen, guarding the narrow level space on the summit. In places 
there would appear to have been no fewer than three walls. The 
north end of the position was the site of a specially strong fortress, 
of which not only the foundations, but some arches of the super- 
structure still remain. The solid masonry of the west wall of this 
fortress is -well preserved and with its great bastion presents an 
imposing appearance to the traveller mounting the hill side. The 
north wall of the fortress was over six and a half feet thick, as 
I found by measuring the lower portion which still stands. There 
are two wells and a small chapel on or near the summit. My know- 
ledge of architecture does not permit me to conjecture how much 
of the present structure is older than the Latin conquest, but it 
can easily be seen that the place was almost an ideal stronghold for 
a pirate company, and it has the advantage of commanding a wide 
view which includes the whole island to the west of the line of 
mountains and stretches far over the sea and other islands to north, 
west, and south. 

The castle, as the chroniclers inform us, was held by the Greeks, 
supported by a large force of Genoese. Marco Sanudo appears to 
have formed the siege without delay. Sauger states that it lasted 
five weeks. One day, according to the chroniclers, when all his 
men had landed to engage in fighting, Marco Sanudo, fearing that 
they would flee if they failed to gain the day, set fire to his galleys. 
In this way the need of activity was brought home to every man, 
and they attacked the fortress with such vigour that it could hold 
out no longer. The group of chroniclers who form our main 
authority do not tell us whether the ships were actually destroyed 
or not. A chronicle which Stefano Magno” calls ‘ F. C.’ states that 
Marco Sanudo burned them. Daniele Barbaro says that he sank 
them, and adds that the Greeks and Genoese, who were defending 
‘the city,’ took to flight, and that some of them, especially the 
Genoese, escaped upon small boats, but all who were captured were 
slain. The story of the destruction of the galleys sounds romantic, 
but it rests on the same authority as the rest of the story of the 


* Mr. Miller (op. cit. p. 570) states that Apalire had been the Byzantine capital of 
the island of Naxos. I do not know on what authority this statement rests. The 
Byzantine cathedral, now known as Aimamas, is in the neighbourhood of Potamia. 

7 Annali Veneti, Codex Vindobonensis Foscarini, n. 6239, f. 79 b, 
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conquest, and, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, should 
probably be accepted. The island of Naxos is universally stated 
to have submitted after this victory and Daniele Barbaro adds that 
Marco Sanudo fortified it well, and left a sufficient garrison in it 
when he departed. He was not invested with it till a later date, 
but, although the island had been assigned to the crusaders by the 
treaty of partition, no objection appears ever to have been made 
to its occupation by a Venetian nobleman. He had in fact conferred 
a service on the whole empire by wresting it from the Genoese, 
who had shown themselves as much the enemies of the emperor 
as of Venice. The Venetian commonwealth equally abstained from 
making any claim to this conquest by one of its citizens, and Marco 
Sanudo ultimately received his investiture as duke of the Archi- 
pelago, not from the doge, but from the emperor. 

Daniele Barbaro states that after the conquest of Naxos, Marco 
Sanudo with the knowledge and approval of his uncle, the doge, 
went to Venice to induce the republic to undertake the conquest 
of the whole Archipelago.” It is clear from the documents that 
bear his name that Marco Sanudo did return to Venice in the year 
1205, but he did not leave Constantinople till after his uncle’s 
death, in June of that year. Before that event occurred it had 
become plain that the conquerors had a hard struggle before them 
both on land and on sea. In February 1205 the city of Adrianople, 
which had fallen to the share of Venice, revolted, and the Vallachian 
prince Joannisa was summoned to its aid. The emperor Baldwin 
appeared before the city on 29 March, and on 1 April he was joined 
by the doge. On 14 April the emperor was wounded in battle and 
captured by the Vallachians, but the Venetians had had no share 
in the disaster, and the doge, assisted by Villehardouin, rallied the 
defeated army and retreated in safety. Meanwhile Enrico Pes- 
catore, a Genoese citizen, who had succeeded his father-in-law, 
Guglielmo Grasso, as count of Malta, had sent three ships under 
the command of Armanno Visconti and Alberto Gallina to cruise 
in Greek waters. They fell in with two Venetian vessels which 
they chased in an easterly direction for several days. The Venetians 
scuttled one of their vessels, but the Maltese ships caught it in time 
to seize a large part of its cargo, and a few days later ‘ by the mercy 
of Christ’ captured the other vessel also. Altogether 200 bales of 
cloth, a vast quantity of money, 1200 bucklers and many other 
arms, and 900 men fell into their hands. They placed the men on 
shore, but retained the spoil.” 


™! Cod. Marcianus It. Cl. vii. 790, f. 149 a. 

72 The Maltese ships proceeded to the Syrian coast ; the crews were afraid to put 
in at Tyre and Acre, but after some time they landed at Tripoli, where they were 
employed by Bohemund, prince of Antioch, to reduce the revolted castle of Nefin. 
This they accomplished, defeating a Turkish army which had advanced to the relief 
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The great doge died of a fever on 1 June 1205.” He is rightly 
regarded by his countrymen as a hero. It was he that guided the 
crusade to its successful issue, and his was the presiding genius 
in the new empire in the first year of its existence. If the Latin 
empire was destined soon to crumble into dust, it was otherwise 
with the greatness of his native city. Venice now entered upon 
the most glorious period of her existence, in which her trade was 
to receive the widest expansion; and when a fresh wave of Turkish 
conquest broke upon the restored Greek empire, Venice with her 
own new possessions and the new possessions of her citizens became 
the bulwark of Christendom and challenged the Muslim supremacy 
in Greek lands and waters for centuries after the Greeks had ceased 
to be able to protect themselves. 

It was felt that the time had come to invite further assistance 
from the west to complete the conquest of the eastern empire. 
Dandolo had, as has been seen, arranged for his nephew to return 
to Venice to ask for succour. The crusaders simultaneously made 
an appeal for further Frankish volunteers. After deliberation on 
the part of the barons of Romania a letter to the pope was drawn 
up, which was signed by Henry of Flanders, acting as regent for 
his captive brother, on 5 June. Similar letters appear to have 
been sent to France and Flanders, and a bishop and two knights 
were appointed to convey them to their destinations. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the Venetians are not once mentioned in the 
letter to the pope. The crusaders are still a distinct and compact 
body, who seek recruits in the traditional manner of crusaders ; 
their position is quite different from that of a national state like 
Venice which has made a national conquest.” 

But before the Venetian envoys departed, a great step was 
taken in the organisation of the Venetian conquests. For two 
years the Venetians of Romania had been accustomed to the govern- 
ment of a doge on the spot, and they not unnaturally regarded the 
enlarged Venetian quarter at Constantinople with the numerous 
new possessions of the republic in the east as too important to be 
governed by a number of separate vicecomiti or consoli, appointed 


of the castle. In return for these services Bohemund renewed to Visconti and Gallina 
on behalf of the people of Genoa a charter of privileges which had been granted in 
1203. The charter is dated July 1205, which gives a terminus ad quem for the capture 
of the Venetian vessels. Monum. Hist. Patr., Liber Iurium, i. 522, 523; Ogerio Pane 
in Belgrano, Annali Genovesi, ii. 99-102. 

I see no reason for questioning this date, which is given by Andrea Dandolo.- 
Dr. Gerland (op. cit. i. 57) rejects it, because the death of Dandolo is not mentioned 
in the letter to Pope Innocent, signed by the regent Henry of Flanders on 5 June. But 
the letter may have been drawn up before 1 June, and it makes no mention at all of the 
Venetians. 

* Villehardouin, p. 230. 


* For the text of the letter to the pope see Migne, Bibl. Patr. Lat. 215 (1855), 
cols. 706-710. 
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by the mother city. Accordingly an assembly of Venetian citizens 
in Constantinople was held, which elected Marino Zeno to be 
* Podesta of the Venetians in Romania and Dominatore of a fourth 
and a half of the empire of Romania.’ The title is significant. The 
Venetians in Constantinople claimed to elect a ruler not only for 
themselves, but for all the Venetian citizens and Venetian territories 
in the east. In fact they aimed at erecting the Venetian territory 
in Romania into a dependent republic, which should be a very fair 
copy of the mother city. The podesta was immediately surrounded, 
like the doge, by a council. His first document is signed not only 
by himself, but by six giudici, two giudict del comune, three con- 
siglieri, one camarlingo, one avogadore del comune, and one cone- 
stabile, in addition to non-official persons.” Three of these officers it 
will be observed, are described as del comune, which means that they 
were officers of the mother city, to which the word comune appears 
to be always confined. The giudici and avogadori del comune are 
found to be frequently coming and going between Venice and Constan- 
tinople, as may be proved by the lists in which their names appear. 
The first act of Marino Zeno is dated 2977 June 1205. In this 
document the giudici del comune are Pietro Michiel, who had ne- 
gotiated the treaties with Isaac II in 1187” and with Alexius III 
in 1199,” and Marco Sanudo, who had negotiated the treaty of 
Adrianople and effected the conquest of Naxos.* This act, which 
was apparently laid before the assembly that elected the podesta,*! 
prohibits every Venetian from alienating to any person other than a 
Venetian any possession that he may have received or may hereafter 
receive in the empire of Romania. The principle here asserted 
became a guiding principle of Venetian policy. The republic did 
not conquer more than a small fraction of the territory assigned to 
it in the partition treaty, but it maintained the principle that any 
land acquired by a Venetian citizen whether within or without the 
Venetian territory was not to pass into the hands of an enemy of 


76 Qesterr. Geschichtsquellen, 2*° Abth., Diplom. et Acta, xii. 559-561. For the 
history of the election of Marino Zeno, ibid. 567. 

7 Erroneously given as 2 June by Tafel and Thomas, ibid. 558. 

78 Andrea Dandolo in Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script., xii. 313. 

7 Qesterr. Geschichtsquellen, 2‘ Abth., Diplom. et Acta, xii. 246-278. This document 
is rich in information about the government of the Venetian colony at Constantinople. 

8° Hopf asserts, Ersch u. Gruber, lxxxv, p. 222, that Marco Sanudo was sprung 
from the Venetian colony at Constantinople. The only authority for this statement 
appears to be his father’s (or grandfather’s) surname of ‘Costantinopolitani.’ See 
Marino Sanudo Torsello in Hopf, Chroniques Greco-Romanes, p. 99. But Zabarella 
explains that this elder Marco had negotiated a treaty with the Eastern Empire 
and formed many friendships in Greece, particularly in the Archipelago (Tito Livio 
Padovano [1669], p. 55). The frequency with which Marco Sanudo and his brothers 
were elected officers at Venice is clear evidence that they belonged to the mother 
city. 

"Tt claims to have been made ‘conlaudatu populi Venetie et de aliis 
gentibus.’ 
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Venice.*? This principle is exemplified in the title assumed by 
Marino Zeno, who claims not merely territorial authority within the 
Venetian sphere as Dominatore, but a personal authority over all 
Venetians in Romania as Podest&. The decree may also be taken 
as having a reference to Marco Sanudo’s conquest of Naxos, and to 
the further conquests in the Archipelago which he was projecting. 

The task of securing the adhesion of the mother city to the 
arrangements made at Constantinople and of obtaining the forces 
necessary for further conquests appears to have been entrusted to 
the two giudici del comune; Pietro Michiel and Marco Sanudo. 
The two envoys probably arrived at Venice on 20 July. They 
probably brought the news of the doge’s death and of the steps 
which had been taken at Constantinople. Rainerio Dandolo, the 
son of the old doge, who had been acting as vice-doge at Venice, 
considered the action of the colony at Constantinople too important 
to be the subject of a merely verbal message and despatched four 
envoys, among whom Ruggiero Premarino™ may be noted, to 
Constantinople in order to have the transactions placed in writing.” 
Rainerio Dandolo then summoned an assembly of all the Venetian 
citizens. These met in St. Mark’s church and chose forty electors, 
including Pietro Michiel and Marco Sanudo. The electors almost 
immediately agreed upon Pietro Ziani, who was at once invested 
with the ducal office.” 

The new doge appears to have been by no means satisfied with 
the step taken by the Venetians at Constantinople. He was deter- 
mined to assert the authority of the mother city. The new régime 
at Constantinople was indeed acknowledged, but Corfu, Albania, 
and a part of Epirus were excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
Constantinopolitan podesta, and it seems to have been taken for 
granted that Crete, which lay outside the ‘ fourth and a half’ of the 
empire of Romania of which Marino Zeno was dominatore, was to 
belong directly to the mother city. The territories thus reserved 
had in fact been partly conquered by Venice this summer. The 
patriarch, Thomas Morosini, had set out for Constantinople in early 


*? This doctrine is emphatically laid down in the letter addressed to Queen Joan I 
of Naplesin 1363; see Gerland, Newe Quellen zur Geschichte des Lateinischen Erzbistums 
Patras (Scriptores Sacri et Profani, Fasc. v.) (1903), p. 143. 

*$ This is the date when, according to Marino Sanudo, in Muratori, Rer. Ital. Scri pt. 
xxii, (1733) p. 535, the galley bearing the news of Dandolo’s death reached Venice. 
The Historia Ducum Veneticorum, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, 
xiv. (1883) p. 94, merely says ‘in July.’ The official intimation of the doge’s death 
was probably brought by the two envoys. It is difficult to see why it should not 
otherwise have been brought much sooner. 

** Perhaps the same as the Ruggiero Premarino who had been among the electors 
of Orio Mastropiero in 1178. See Dandolo in Muratori, xii. 315. 

*© Oesterr. Geschichtsquellen, 2'° Abth., Diplom. et Acta, xii. 567, 568. 

** For an account of the election see the Historia Ducum Veneticorum, ubi supra. 
The names of the electors are given by Andrea Dandolo, Muratori, xii. 345. 
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summer and had conquered Ragusa, Durazzo, and Corfu on the way.*’ 
No public assistance was to be granted to Marino Zeno, but the 
republic undertook the complete conquest of that portion of the 
Eastern Empire, which it had reserved for itself, and merely permitted 
the private conquest and occupation of other territories. In fact 
Pietro Ziani divided the Venetian share into two portions: the one 
portion was to be conquered and ruled by the Venetian comune ; 
the other portion was left to Marino Zeno and private individuals 
to conquer and administer, and Venice gave a general licence to her 
citizens and allies to conquer and occupy lands, presumably with 
the consent of the emperor or other feudal suzerain, without in any 
way limiting them to the Venetian dominions. 

The text of this decree is not preserved, and the earliest record 
of its existence is to be found in Biondo * who merely states that the 
doge gave the Venetian citizens liberty to retain for themselves 
whatever they might capture, with the exception of certain larger 
territories which were reserved for the republic (praeter maiora 
Reipublicae reservata). Navagero* gives the decree in a slightly 
fuller form, as does also Sabellicus.” It is probable that these 
writers had the text of the decree before them or used authorities 
who had access to thedecree. Reference appears to have been made 
in the preamble to the expense already incurred on the crusade and 
the heavy cost which the republic would have to bear in order to 
conquer the whole of the territory assigned her. This is made a 
reason for permitting citizens and allies to conquer, with the exception 
of certain specified territories, islands in or places round the Ionian 
and Aegean seas, under their own auspices and to transmit them 
to their heirs, provided that they should not alienate them to any 
but Venetians. There is no reservation of the rights of the republic 
over the conquests made ; the ultimate sovereignty in these would 
doubtless be governed by the partition treaty, and it is important 
to observe that the licence extended to allies, so that the decree 
would cover the conquest of Euboea by Ravano dalle Carceri of 
Verona and his kinsmen. Biondo and Sabellicus both state that 
the decree specified the territories reserved for the Venetian comune, 
but they do not name them. Happily, the decree is in existence 
by which Marino Zeno renounced his claim to these territories *' and 
there can therefore be no doubt of their identity. 

The decree at all events set Pietro Michiel and Marco Sanudo 


** Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant, i. 277, asserts that the flotilla that 
accompanied Morosini in 1205 threw a garrison into Spinalonga in Crete, but I have not 
been able to find any authority for this statement. 

“8 De Origine et Gestis Venetorum, in Thesaurus Antiquitat. et Hist. Italiae, tom. v. 
(1722), pars I. 14 C. 

8° Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script. xxiii. (1733), 986 C. 

% Rerum Venetarum, dec, i. lib. viii. (1718) tom. i. pars 1, p. 185. 
* Qesterr. Geschichtsquellen, 2 Abth., Diplom. et Acta, xii. 569-571. 
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free to organise a private expedition to the Aegean. Daniele Bar- 
baro®” informs us that after obtaining the Venetian decree, Marco 
Sanudo and his ‘ compagnia’ sent envoys to Constantinople and 
received the emperor Baldwin’s consent to their expedition. The 
emperor’s consent was of course necessary for an expedition that 
was not to confine itself to the Venetian share of the empire, but it 
would have to be given by the regent and not by the captured 
emperor. We find that Pietro Michiel was once more in Constan- 
tinople on 29 September,** when he signed a record of the election 
of Marino Zeno and of the decree prohibiting the alienation of fiefs 
held by Venetians. This record, which was made at the instance of 
the envoys sent out by Rainerio Dandolo, was couched in a humble 
strain and was careful to represent that the election of Marino 
Zeno had only been a temporary measure and that the Venetians at 
Constantinople were ready to accept any podesta or rettore whom 
the doge and his council might send out. In the month of October, 
Marino Zeno with the consent of his council and people definitely 
renounced all claim to the territories which the mother city had 
reserved for herself.** In the same month the regent Henry and 
the podesta Marino Zeno confirmed the treaty of partition and 
more closely defined the duties that the empire and the republic 
owed each other. By the treaty as confirmed,*” the Venetians as 
well as the Franks were bound to follow the emperor from 1 June 
to 29 September in each year, whenever the emperor and Frankish 
magnates on the one hand and the podesta and his council on the 
other hand should have agreed that the emperor should go on an 
expedition for the conquest .or defence of the empire. The only 
exception applied to those knights whose lands lay close to those 
of an enemy or who were themselves attacked. In the event of an 
attack by a ‘ principalis persona,’ service might be extended beyond 
the ordinary term. The same treaty granted afresh to the Venetians 
liberty of commerce throughout the empire, and repeated the 
provision that no man at war with Venice should be received or 
permitted to abide within the empire. 

It is probable that this definite promise that the Venetians 
should bear their share in the wars of the empire encouraged the 
regent to authorise private conquests by Venetians. He had in 
fact almost as strong a motive as the Venetians for clearing out the 
pirates’ nests in the Aegean, which must have seriously hampered 
his communications with western Europe. It is likely that the 
seizure of his brother’s presents in the previous year was not 
the only insult that he had to avenge. But the first conquest made 


* Cod. Marcianus It. Cl. vii. 790, f. 153 b. 
** Erroneously dated 2 September by Tafel and Thomas, Oesterr. Geschichtsquellen, 
2" Abth., Diplom. et Acta, xii. 566-569. 


* Ibid. 569-571. % Ibid. 571-574. 
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under Pietro Ziani’s decree did not need the emperor’s sanction. 
Marco Dandolo, a cousin of the late doge,** and Jacopo Viadro % 
conquered Callipolis, a city which had been assigned to Venice by 
the partition treaty,®** and Marco Dandolo became lord of that city. 

Armed with the necessary authority both from the republic and 
from the emperor, Marco Sanudo proceeded to form a company for 
the conquest of the Archipelago, but before his expedition was 
ready, events had happened which engaged the public forces of his 
city. In the year 1206, as Ogerio Paneinforms us,* Enrico Pesca- 
tore attacked Crete with ships, galleys, huissiers, boats (buciis), and 
other armed pirate vessels. Nicetas,'°° who evinces a special animosity 
against the Genoese, gives the numbers as five round ships and 
twenty-four triremes—a very large navy for a count of Malta, 
even though, like Pescatore, he was admiral of the kingdom of 
Sicily. The expedition was in all probability a joint undertaking 
of many Genoese adventurers, just as the expedition which Sanudo 
was preparing was a joint undertaking of many Venetian adven- 
turers. Pescatore, who may have been able to use Fraschia as a 
base, met with complete success, and, as a Venetian chronicler 
informs us, took almost all the cities, fortresses, and castles, and 
subjugated the island to himself.’ Dr. Gerola gives a list of the more 
important fortresses which, according to the Venetian chroniclers, 
were either erected or strengthened by him. We are told that 
he even meditated the conquest of all the neighbouring islands and 
provinces, and that he asked the pope’s permission to be crowned 
king. But in a few months’ time it became clear that it would tax 
his powers to the utmost to hold what he had already gained. 
It may be supposed that his large armament did not long hold 
together. His allies would desire to return home with their plunder, 
and it is probable they did not anticipate the blow that Venice was 
preparing. As Dr. Gerola remarks, the words of Nicetas show 
that the Genoese conquest was at least unpopular with the Greek 


% So Hopf, Geschichte der Insel Andros in Sitzungsberichte der k. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, vol. xvi. (1855), Philosoph.-Hist. Classe, genealogical table after p. 130. 
Capellari, Campidoglio Veneto, Cod. Marcianus It. Cl. vii. 15, makes the conqueror 
of Gallipoli the grandson of Enrico’s cousin, Marco. 

*7 * Viadio,’ in the printed text of Andrea Dandolo (Muratori, Rerum Ital. Script. 
xii. 334), is clearly an error for ‘ Viadro,’ which is found in Laurentius de Monacis 
(1758), p. 143, and in both manuscripts (Marc. Lat. Cl. x. 36 a@ and 237) of the 
unpublished Latin chronicle ending in 1360. Both these chronicles are at this place 
little better than transcripts of Andrea Dandolo. 

* Thecontext of Nicetas’ record of this event (ed. Bekker, p. 820; Migne, Bibl. 
Patr. Gr. 139, col. 1009) seems to indicate that it took place in the autumn of 1205. 

® Belgrano, Annali Genovesi, p. 104. 

100 Bonn ed., p. 843; Migne, Bibl. Patr. Gr. 139, col. 1029. 

1! Historia Ducum Veneticorum in Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xiv. 95. The 
fullest account of the conquest is to be found in Dr. Gerola’s article, La Dominazione 
Genovese in Creta, in Atti del? I, R. Accademia degli Agiati in Rovereto (1902), pp. 140- 
155 and notes. 
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inhabitants. About the same time Morosini’s conquest, Corfu, 
probably encouraged by Leone Vetrano, who may still have held 
his castle at Cape Polacro, shook off the Venetian yoke, and gave 
provisions to the corsairs.'”” 

The statements of the chronicles as to the Venetian expeditions 
of this year are a little confused, but it would appear that two 
armaments, each consisting of about thirty galleys, were despatched 
in succession to the Levant.’ Of the earlier expedition we read 
little. It was commanded by Jacopo Baseio and consisted of twenty 
or thirty ships."* The fleet cannot have sailed before July, in which 
month Baseio witnessed a document at Venice,’” but it probably 
sailed before the news of the Genoese successes had reached Venice, 
and was entrusted with no more important task than to deal with 
Genoese pirates in the Levant. It betook itself to the eastern Medi- 
terranean, the scene of Pescatore’s piracy of the previous year, and 
captured three Genoese ships at Famagosta, in Cyprus. 

The news of the double Genoese success in Crete and Corfu 
naturally stirred the Venetians to a special effort. According to 
Andrea Dandolo,'”* the inhabitants of Crete had requested succour 
against Pescatore ; such an event would not be at all inconsistent 
with the subsequent revolts of Crete against Venice, but it would 
of course be rash to suppose that the messengers who came to 
Venice represented the whole population of the island. At all 
events it was determined to equip a second expedition and to place 


2 Martino da Canale in Archivio storico Italiano, viii. (1845), p. 346; Andrea 
Dandolo, Muratori, Rerwm Ital. Seript., xii. 335. 

3 Dr. Gerola, who has studied a large number of Venetian Chronicles, understands 
that there was only one expedition, consisting of thirty warships and eight horse 
transports under Giacomo Baseio, and thirty merchantmen under Dandolo and 
Premarin. This is improbable, because the achievements of these two years are 
always attributed to Dandolo and Premarin, who cannot therefore have held subordi- 
nate positions. It will moreover be seen that among the captains serving with 
Dandolo and Premarin we find some of the most distinguished names of the time, 
whereas the captains serving under Baseio are without exception persons otherwise 
unknown. Dr. Gerola, while citing many inferior chronicles, has unfortunately over- 
looked Cod. Mare. It. Cl. vii. 51, which, as was seen above, was particularly well 
informed about the sale of Crete, and is generally well informed about naval expe- 
ditions, being able in most cases to give the lists of captains. This chronicle recognises 
two distinct expeditions—one under Baseio, which sailed to Famagosta, and one 
under Premarin, which sailed to Spinalonga. A similar distinction seems to be intended 
by Stefano Magno, Annales Veneti, Cod. Vindobonensis Foscarini, n. 6239, f. 87 a, who 
seems to make Baseio sail first with thirty galleys and large ships, whereupon Dandolo 
and Premarin were made captains of the ‘ galie de mercantia,’ and sailed on the famous 
expedition to Corfu and Crete. 

‘4 Twenty according to Cod. Marc. It. Cl. vii. 51, where the names are given, 
including Candian Sanudo. Gerola, Atti dell’ I. R. Accademia degli Agiati in Rovereto 
(1902), p. 166, quotes the list from Cod. Mare. It. Cl. vii. 30, which gives twenty-nine 
names of captains of galleys and eight of other ships. CandianfSanudo is not 
among them. ae — 

'*° Oesterr. Geschichtsquellen, 2 Abth., Diplom. et Acta, xiii.7(1856),'p. 16. 

‘6 Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script. xii. 335. 
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it under the command of some of the foremost men of the state. 
Ruggiero Premarino, after obtaining the written record of Marino 
Zeno’s election as podesta '’’ had probably returned to Venice. 
On 5 August 1206 he is found at Ferentino on an embassy to 
the pope, from whom he received a reply at that date. In Sep- 
tember 1206 he and Pietro Michiel sign a receipt to the doge 
Pietro Ziani '°* for payment of expenses incurred on an embassy 
to Constantinople, presumably the embassy of the previous 
autumn, though it would appear that the two envoys were 
really at Constantinople simultaneously on two distinct missions. 
Giovanni Gradenigo, who had signed as avogadore del comune at 
Constantinople on 29 June 1205, had also returned. A fleet of 
thirty galleys, in some chronicles described as merchant galleys, 
was equipped and placed under the command of Rainerio Dandolo, 
who had for three years been vice-doge for his father, Enrico 
Dandolo, with Premarino as vice-captain and twenty-nine sopra- 
comiti of individual galleys, among whose names we find Pietro 
Michiel, Marco Sanudo, and Giovanni Gradenigo." In addition 
to Venetians, the ships carried 600 Lombard and Romagnolese 
horsemen."” 

The best account of this expedition is to be found in the 
chronicle of Martino da Canale." We there read that it first made 
its way to Corfu, which was captured by storm after a fiercely 
contested battle ; after which they sailed to Crete with all their 
company and heard news that there were four Genoese galleys in the 
harbour of Spinalonga ; these they captured and then sailed hither 
and thither about the sea, ‘ capturing their enemies as falcons capture 
birds.” As Dr. Gerola very pertinently remarks," they were not 
sufficiently encouraged by their success to attempt the conquest of 
Crete. The fleet appears then to have returned home, but it is 
noteworthy that Marco Sanudo and Giovanni Gradenigo remained 
in the east, where they witnessed a document at Constantinople in 
February 1207."* The document itself is interesting as being the 
first where Marino Zeno gives Pietro Ziani the title of ‘ Dominatore 
of a fourth and a half of the empire of Romania,’ a title which we 
find Zeno using for the last time in the Pactwm Adrianopolitanum of 
the spring of 1206, but which Pietro Ziani had not yet assumed in 


107 The record is dated 29 September 1205. See above, p. 51. 
8 Cigogna, Inscrizioni Veneziane, vol. iv. (1834), p. 538. See also Gerola, op. cit. 
p- 167. 

1 The list is given in Cod. Mare. It. Cl. vii. 51, and also in Stefano Magno, Cod. 
Vindobonensis Foscarini, n. 6239. 

"1° Cod. Mare. It. Cl. vii. 54, f. 160a; Gerola, op. cit. p. 142 and note. 

1) Arch. stor. Ital. viii. 346. 

"2 Op. cit. p. 143. 


"8 Wrongly dated February 1206 in Oesterr. Geschichtsquellen, 2‘ Abth., Diplom. 
et Acta, xiii. 4-11. 
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ie. July of that year." Henceforth it was to be a title of the Venetian 
” doge, not of the Constantinopolitan podesta. 

ee It must have been soon after this that Marco Sanudo gathered 
to the fleet with which he effected the conquest of the Archipelago. 
" According to Daniele Barbaro, who does not know of his share in 
a the naval warfare of 1206 and his return to Constantinople, the 
y expedition had been organised at Venice, presumably during the 
= year 1205-6." Daniele Barbaro professes to give the names of 
” Sanudo’s companions, but the names he gives are simply those of 
m families which afterwards reigned in Greek lands, several of which 
it can have had no part in the expedition. It is said to have contained 
yf both Venetians and foreigners, but such foreign names as have 
y come down to us have at most a very doubtful title to be included 
¢ in the list. The best of the chronicles that date this expedition 
, place it in the year 1205-6,''® but this is inconsistent with the move- 


ments of Sanudo as traced above. The date 1207 is given by 
» Zabarella '” and Sauger,''* who probably both obtained it from some 
. genealogy or family tradition. Certainly the tradition of the ducal 
, family of Naxos on this point is worth more than that of the Venetian 

chroniclers, and the date is probably correct. It is also supported 
> by the often well-informed chronicle, Cod. Mare. It. Cl. vii. 51,'"° 
' which places the event after Premarino’s expedition to Spinalonga, 
but before the expulsion of Pescatore from Crete. 

The expedition was entirely successful. Marco Sanudo himself 
acquired the lordship of Paros, Melos, and Thera, and many smaller 
islands ; Marino Dandolo, a nephew of the late doge,'”’ received Andros 
as a fief from Marco Sanudo; Ravano dalle Carceri is generally 
mentioned by Venetian chroniclers as acquiring Euboea as his share 
in this conquest ; but this had been already conquered by Jacques 
d’Avesnes, and had probably passed into the. hands of Ravano and 
his comrades before this date.'*! Andrea and Geremia Ghisi acquired 
Tenos, Myconos, Scyros, and Scopelos, which they held direct from 
the emperor, while Filocalo Navigaioso became Grand Duke of the 
island of Lemnos.'” 


» PTO 


4 Oesterr. Geschichtsquellen, 2‘° Abth., Diplom. et Acta, xiii. 18, 19. 

"8 Cod. Mare. It. Cl. vii. 970, ff. 153b, 154a. 

"6 Cf. Andrea Dandolo, in Muratori, xii. 334, from whom the date has been trans- 
ferred to other chronicles. 

'" Tito Livio Padovano, p. 56. 

~ 2%. a? £, 73". 

20 So Hopf, Chroniques Gréco-Romanes, p. 486; Capellari, ‘Ioropia trav apxalwv 
dovKwv, Campidoglio Veneto, Cod. Marc. It. Cl. vii. 15, makes him a brother of the 
conqueror of Callipolis. 

21 See Stefano Magno, quoted by Hopf, op. cit., p. 179; Miller, op. cit. p. 45. ° 

'%2 See Andrea Dandolo, ubi supra; Miller, pp. 43-45. Hopf, loc. cit., wrongly . 
cites Stefano Magno as asserting that Filocalo Navigaioso was ‘ non nisi brevissimum ’ 
tempus’ Megaducha of Stalimene (Lemnos). What Magno really states is that the 
conquest was completed in a very short time. For a complete account of the Latin 
baronies in the Archipelago see Hopf, Veneto-Byzantinische Analekten, in the 
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It will be observed that Pietro Michiel, who had been most closely 
associated with Sanudo in the past, had no part in this conquest. 
He was one of ten Venetian citizens to whom the republic by a decree 
of July 1207 granted hereditary fiefs in Corfu.'** Meanwhile the 
great Venetian armament, probably reinforced to some extent, 
sailed forth again on 7 April 1207. In this year, as Martino da 
Canale informs us,’** they scoured the sea with their full com- 
pany, and captured the great buccaneer Leone Vetrano, with nine 
galleys, which they brought to Corfu; and there they hanged Vetrano 
and treated the other robbers as they deserved.'*? Next they sailed 
to Methone, which, as has been seen, would appear to have been 
one of Vetrano’s nests, and captured and demolished the town 
because it had harboured pirates who had often plundered the 
Venetians.'* Then, according to da Canale, they captured and 
garrisoned Corone. Andrea Dandolo however seems to suggest that 
the garrisoning took place later.’ From Corone the armament 
passed on to the city of Candia, which it took. Rainerio Dandolo, 
failing to persuade the government to garrison Methone and Corone, 
obtained permission to garrison these towns at his own expense, 
which he accordingly did. Corone meanwhile had been captured, 
though probably not garrisoned, by Guillaume de Champlitte. 
Hence arose a dispute which was finally terminated in favour of 
Venice by a treaty concluded at Sapienza in June 1209.'** 

The capture of Candia was followed by the capture of the greater 
part of Crete, but Enrico Pescatore still held out in his fastnesses, 
of which Palaeocastro proved the most impregnable. Genoese 
corsairs still roamed the seas, although their old haunts had one 
by one fallen into the hands of Venice. The execution of Leone 
Vetrano had finally determined Genoa to engage in a public war, 
but meanwhile Venice made peace with Pisa, and on 5 August 1207 


Sitzwngsberichte der k. Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. xxxii. (1859), Philosoph.- 
hist. Classe, pp. B 365-528. 

23 Oesterr. Geschichisquellen, 2*e Abth., D. et A. xiii. 54-61. 

124 Arch. stor. Ital. viii. 348. 

128 Qne group of chronicles mentions another captured pirate, Enrico Bellapola. 
See Gerola, Atti dell? I. R. Accademia degli Agiati in Rovereto (1902), p. 144. 

#26 Tt seems probable that Methone was captured from the Greeks, not from 
the prince of the Morea. Neither the Venetian chronicles nor the Chronicle of the 
Morea (ed. Schmitt, 1690-1711) mentions any fighting between Venetians and Franks 
on this occasion. When Guillaume de Champlitte and his men came to Methone, they 
found it épnuov kal xadacuevov, ‘ empty and dismantled,’ and the chronicler explains 
that the Venetians had dismantled it because the Greeks used to practise piracy on the 
Venetian ships (1691-4). This so clearly refers to the dismantling by Dandolo and 
Premarino that it is astonishing that any other explanation of the passage should have 
been attempted. Guillaume de Champlitte must have reached the place in 1207, after 
the Venetian fleet had passed on to Crete, and before Rainerio Dandolo had sent 
@ garrison to occupy his conquests. This involves a little rearrangement of the 
chronology of the conquest of the Morea, but that is not a serious matter. 

127 Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script. xii. 335. 

8 QOesterr. Geschichtsquellen, 2‘e Abth., Diplom. et Acta, xiii. 96-100. 
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Venice and Pisa joined in an alliance against Genoa. In November 
1208 Genoa succeeded in concluding a truce with Pisa, which was 
converted into a peace in the following April. In the same year 
Peseatore, deprived of all his fortresses except Palaeocastro, sent to 
Genoa for assistance. Aid was forthcoming, and Pescatore had the 
honour of capturing Rainerio Dandolo, who died five days later in 
prison. Most chroniclers make Angelo Querini the next Venetian 
commander in Crete. But the Venetian sources are confused, and 
our safest information is that which comes from Genoese sources. 
In 1210 Peseatore left a garrison in Palaeocastro and appeared in 
Genoa to beg further aid. A treaty was signed '” in virtue of which 
Peseatore, if successful, was to give Genoa the fullest commercial 
privileges, was to repay her expenses on the war, and was to grant 
her a right of succession to the island in the event of the failure of 
his line. In return for these promises Pescatore received eight 
galleys and four other warships, but three of his galleys were captured 
in a battle off Rhodes, and though his transport ships made good 
their escape to Genoa Pescatore appears to have received none of 
their supplies. Finally at the end of 1210 or beginning of 1211 
Pescatore consented to surrender his fortress, stipulating for a 
marriage between his nephew Armano and a lady of the Baseio 
family, who was to receive a dowry of 15,000 hyperpers. It was 
of course understood that the money would be paid by the Venetian 
republic,’ and in one good chronicle '*' at least the bride is not 
mentioned and the money is regarded as the direct price of Pescatore’s 
surrender. 

In 1212 the peace between Venice and the count of Malta was 
followed by a two years’ truce with Genoa, soon converted into one 
of three years. Meanwhile the fortune of Venice was far from 
constant. Corfu fell into the hands of the Greek despot of Epirus ; 
Crete had hardly been saved, first from a Greek revolt, and afterwards 
from Marco Sanudo, the duke of the Archipelago, who was engaged in 
a kind of private war with Jacopo Tiepolo, the duke of Crete. In 
1218 or 1214 there was a violent recrudescence of piracy. At last 
in 1217 the corsair, Alamanno Costa, an old comrade of Pescatore, 
had collected fourteen or fifteen ships of different kinds, with which 
he stationed himself at Fraschia. Paolo Querini, the duke of Crete, 
placed large numbers of nobles of the city on board six galleys and 
two merchant ships, and gave battle. One Genoese galley alone 
escaped ; Alamanno himself was captured and confined in a cage.!™ 
On 11 May of the following year a ten years’ peace was concluded 
between Venice and Genoa and the persistent attempt of Genoa 
to grasp some fragment of the fallen empire of the Greeks was at 
a an end. J. K. Fornerincnam. 





% See the text in Gerola, Atti dell’ I. R. Accademia degli Agiati in Rovereto 
(1902), p. 158. 199 Gerola, op. cit. p. 149. 
'™ Cod. Mare. It. Cl. vii. 54, f. 160 b. '82 See Gerola, op. cit. p. 154. 
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The Early Biographies of Henry V 


T the end of his account of the reign of Henry V Holinshed 
concludes his notices of learned men and writers as follows : 


Titus Liuius de Foro Luuisiis liued also in these daies, an Italian 
borne : but sith he was bothe resiant here, and wrote the life of this king, 
I haue thought good to place him among other of our English writers. 
One there was that translated the said historie into English, adding (as it 
were by waig of notes in manie places of that booke) sundrie things for 
the more large vnderstanding of the historie; a copie whereof I haue 
seene belonging to John Stow, citizen of London. There was also about 
the same time an other writer, who (as I remember) hath followed the saide 
Liuius in the order of his booke, as it were chapter for chapter, onelie 
changing a good, familiar and easie stile, which the said Liuius used, into 
a certaine poeticall kind of writing : a copie whereof I haue seene (& in the 
life of this king partlie followed) belonging to master John Twine! of 
Kent, who (as I was informed) meant to leaue to posteritie some fruits of 
his labours for the due vnderstanding thereof.’ 


From this statement it is sufficiently clear that Holinshed was ac- 
quainted both with the Vita Henrici Quinti of Tito Livio, and with 
the Vita falsely attributed to Thomas Elmham by Hearne in his 
edition published in 1727. From his main text it is also clear that he 
had used both works, and his opinion as to their relation to one 
another is, I believe, correct. The special interest of the passage 
consists however in the mention of the existence of an English 
translation of Livius, to which in some other places Holinshed makes 
specific reference. Nevertheless it will be best to take the Lives of 
Henry V in their chronological order, and first to say something of 
Tito Livio and of Thomas Elmham themselves. 

Titus Livius Forojuliensis, as he is styled on the printed title- 
page of his Vita Henrici Quinti, appears in the official record of his 
denization on 7 March 1487* as ‘ Titus Livius de Frulovisiis de 
Ferraria,’ and is better described as Tito Livio da Forli (from Forli, 
about forty miles from Ferrara). He was one of the Italian scholars 
who took service with Humphrey of Gloucester, and is called his 


' John Twine (d. 1581) was grandfather of the more famous Brian Twyne. See 
Dict. of Nat. Biogr. lvii. 402. 

2 Chronicles, iii. 136. 
’ Foedera, x. 661 ; and as Titus Livius de Frulovisiis in Arundel MS. 12. 
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‘poet and orator.’ At a time when he was about to return to his 
own country Humphrey entrusted him with the task of writing a 
Life of Henry V. It appears further from his dedication of his first 
work to Henry VI‘ that he had already been ‘ indigenated ’ in England 
at Humphrey’s request. Of Tito Livio’s later life we know no more 
than that about 1440 he was at Barcelona, whence he wrote a letter 
to the Milanese humanist Pier Candido Decembri, describing his 
adventures since a recent visit to Milan, and sending him a copy of 
the Vita. Decembri, much later, in 1462, made an Italian trans- 
lation of his friend’s History and dedicated it to Francesco Sforza in 
1463. A copy of this translation is preserved in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna (No. 2610), and by obtaining extracts from it Dr. Wylie 
was able to demonstrate in the last volume of this Review ° the 
identity of its original with the Latin Vita published by Hearne in 
1716. 

Of that original the most interesting manuscript is contained 
in Arundel MS. 12 at the College of Arms, which Mr. W. H. 
Black described as ‘an admirable manuscript written in a fair 
Roman character by the author for the use of his patron Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, as appears by his arms in the illuminated 
capital.’’ It is curious that John Anstis, who was in communication 
with Hearne, should have overlooked this manuscript, and have 
actually at one time described the copy of the Pseudo-Elmham in 
Arundel MS. 15 as a copy of Livius. Hearne* himself based his 
edition on a transcript from Cotton MS. Claudius E. iii.’ collated 
with Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 285.'° The latter, as 
sometime the property of Archbishop Parker, would have been 
accessible to Stow, and was possibly used by him." Parker in the 
preface to his edition of Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana makes 
reference to Livius, and censures (with a strange ignorance of the 


* Vita Henrici Quinti, p. 2. 

* Archivio storico Lombardo, Ser. II. (Anno xx.) vol. x. pp. 63, 428. There is 
also printed Decembri’s reply. 

® xxiv. 84-89 (1909). 

? Catalogue of Arundel MSS., p. 24. Mr. K. H. Vickers, who has kindly examined 
the manuscript for me, doubts however whether it is Gloucester’s own copy, since 
it lacks the inscription which the duke always made in his books. 

* Hearne, Preface, pp. iv, vii, and viii. 

* Ff. 332-353. It is followed on f. 353° by the Encomium Episcopi Bathonensis 
(John Stafford), which Professor Tait (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxxiii. 405) thought to be 
lost. The Encomium (inc. ‘Nape Caliope reliqueque fauete sorores’) consists of 
63 hexameter lines, in which Tito Livio commends the bishop’s wisdom, and declares 
his desire to sing the praise of Britain ; but Britons were poor and he was so entangled 
with debt, that he was now about to return to his own country and bade Stafford 
farewell. 

'° InC.C.C. Cambridge, MS. 100, there is a sixteenth-century manuscript of Livius. 
See Nasmith’s Catalogue. 

‘ Compare Livius, p. 45 n. 2, and p. 50 n. 1, with Annales, pp. 581, 582. But 
the copy used by the English ‘ Translator of Livius ’ was similar. 
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truth) the false sensibility which kept him from making better use 
of an anonymous Life, which began Lucerna posita sub modio, 
i.e. the Pseudo-Elmham.” 

It is clear that the Vita by Tito Livio was written after March 
1487, and probably not later than 1488, since Tito must have been 
absent from England some considerable time in 1440. Of the work 
itself I need say no more at present than to call attention to the very 
unsatisfying character of the concluding portion from the siege of 
Montereau onwards.’* It is worth noting that Tito Livio’s patron 
had returned to England before 30 December 1419, when he took 
office as lieutenant for his brother in England. Humphrey con- 
sequently had no share in the sieges of Montereau and Melun, or in 
the subsequent campaigns of 1421 and 1422. It is curious however 
that Tito Livio’s Vita should be even more barren for events in 
England during these years. 

Thomas Elmham, under whose name Hearne published in 1727 
the Vita Henrici Quinti, which is referred to in this article as the 
Pseudo-Elmham, was a monk of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
became prior of Lenton, in Nottinghamshire, in 1414. Dr. Wylie 
has shown that in 1415 he was a royal chaplain engaged on the king’s 
business at Westminster, and that there is every reason td suppose 
that he accompanied the king on the campaign of Agincourt.’* In 
the light of this knowledge the theory of Dr. M. Lenz '® that Elmham 
was the true author of the Gesta Henrici Quinti published by the 
English Historical Society in 1850, can no longer be questioned. 
The Gesta was avowedly the work of one of the king’s chaplains, who 
accompanied him on the campaign of Agincourt.’® A comparison of . 
it with Elmham’s undoubted work, the Liber Metricus, is conclusive, 
so soon as it is shown that Elmham was a royal chaplain and certainly 
not the author of the Vita, which has so long passed under his name. 
In the preface to the Liber Metricus Elmham explains that this 
poetical exercise does not contain all things ‘ which I endeavoured 
to explain in prose in another book.’ '” Obviously therefore the prose 
Life must have been written before the Liber Metricus. But the 
latter work was written while Bedford was lieutenant of England, 
that is, before December 1419.'* The latest event recorded in the 
Inber Metricus is the fall of the castle of Falaise in February 1418, 
in chapter xxi. This is followed by the statement that immediately 
afterwards Henry sent for his chapel in order to celebrate Easter in 


2 Preface to Walsingham, ed. 1574. 
‘8 Vita, pp. 89-95. The corresponding part of the Pseudo-Elmham takes 68 
pages (pp. 270-338), a fifth of the whole work, instead of a sixteenth. 

'* Athenaeum, August, 1902, p. 254, quoting a letter of Elmham’s from Duckett, 
Charters and Records of Cluni, ii. 15-22. 

8 Kinig Sigismund und Heinrich der Fiinfte, p. 14. Berlin, 1874. 

© Gesta, p. 53. ** Memorials of Henry V, p. 79. 
*® * Qui est locum tenens Angliae,’ ibid. p. 161. 
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Normandy.’® It is permissible to suppose that Elmham, as one of 
the king’s chaplains, then went over to join him at Caen. This had 
coincided with the end of the fifth year of Henry’s reign, which 
Elmham says that he proposed to describe in lustres.”” Why he 
never completed his work does not appear ;he survived till Feb- 
ruary 1427, when he resigned his priory of Lenton.” There is 
nothing in this to conflict with Elmham’s authorship of the Gesta, 
which ends with the parliament of November 1416.** The identity 
of the authorship of the Gesta and the Liber Metricus is the more 
confirmed, since ‘the resemblance of the Liber Metricus to the 
“Chaplain’s Account” is patent in almost every page.’** What 
Elmham himself tells us of his manner and purpose of writing 
supplies further corroboration. It was, he says, expedient for 
people to be informed of the laudable feats of their rulers. This the 
king would not suffer : 


‘He would scarce allow me to discover the bare and notorious truth by 
diligent inquiry of his nobles.’ . . . ‘ Let not the reader doubt that what 
is written here in verse is true: for beyond doubt the compiler was either 
an actual eye-witness of these things, or received a trustworthy account, 
whether verbal or written, from those who were present.** 


Equally of course this must be applicable to the prose Life; and 
that the Gesta was for the most part the work of an eye-witness is 
evident throughout. So much could not be said of the Vita of the 
Pseudo-Elmham. 

This account of Thomas Elmham and of two of his true works ”° 
has been a necessary preliminary to a discussion of the Pseudo- 
Elmham. Hearne, when editing the Vita et Gesta Henrici Quinti in 
1727, came to the conclusion that the author was Thomas Elmham, 
though both the manuscripts which he used—namely, Arundel 15, 
in the College of Arms, and Harley 864—are anonymous. At the 
beginning of the former James Tyrrell has written ‘per Authorem 
Anonymum sed Peregrinum.’ On f. 1 is the name ‘ Roger Wall,’ 
and a rebus of a wall with two towers and in front a roe, with ‘ ger’ 
written underneath: and at the end ‘ Claudatur muro, constat 
liber iste Rogero, Rogerus Walle.’** Hearne pointed out that Wall 
was simply the owner, and not, as Stow and others had supposed, 
the author of the book.” He also rejected a suggestion made by 


'® Memorials of Henry V, p. 163. 2 Ibid. p. 82. 

** Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Henry VI, i. 392. 

* The Gesta was written before the capture of Oldcastle in November 1417, for 
on p. 5 it is stated of him: ‘ latitat a conspectu hominum.’ 

* Cole, preface to Memorials, p. xliii. 4 Jbid. pp. 80, 81. 

*° He was also the author of Historia Monasterii sancti Augustini Cantuariensis, 
published in the Rolls Series ; and of a Cronica Regum Angliae (see p. 62 below). 

** As to Wall, see further p. 63 below. 
* Hearne, preface to Elmham, pp. x-xiii. 
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John Anstis, Garter king-of-arms, that this was the original work 
of Tito Livio, of which the shorter Life was merely an epitome. He 
came to the conclusion that Elmham was the author on the authority 
of Smith’s Catalogue of the Cottonian MSS., citing Julius E. iv. as 
containing a copy of the work. But though that manuscript does 
contain a copy of the Vita of the Pseudo-Elmham, it is without any 
indication of the authorship. The same volume contains copies of 
the Gesta Henrici Quinti (the true Elmham, but here anonymous), 
and of the Liber Metricus ; but their present conjunction is entirely 
fortuitous.** Hearne gave an air of authority to his conjecture by 
quoting for references to Elmham, Pits, Nicholas Harpsfield, Wharton, 
Francis Thynne, and Thoroton.*® But of these writers, Pits admits 
that he knew nothing of Elmham, save as the author of Chronica 
Rerum Anglicarum usque ad Henricum Quintum; Harpsfield knew 
him only as the author of the Liber Metricus ; Wharton calls him 
prior of Lanthony and author in 1425 of the Cronica in Cotton MS. 
Claudius E. iv, and of the Liber Metricus ; to Thynne and Thoroton 
Elmham is only a name. So for the identification of Elmham’s Life 
of Henry V with the work published in 1727 they help no more 
than does the Prologus in Cronica Regum printed by Hearne from 
Claudius E. iv.,** which shows merely that Elmham was the author of 
that work. (It is little more than an extensive chronological table.*') 


28 Ff. 10-87 the Vita, on parchment, inscribed by Cotton, ‘ex dono W. Cope.’ 
Ff. 88-111, the Liber Metricus, also on parchment, but written in an entirely different 
hand and style. Ff. 113-127 the Gesta, on paper, inscribed by Cotton, ‘ex dono 
Patricii Young.’ 

*® Hearne, Preface, pp. xiv, xv. Pits, p. 915; Harpsfield, Hist. Angl. pp. 586, 
589 ; Wharton, Anglia Sacra, ii. 322; Thynne, in Additamenta to Holinshed, iii. 1590 
(ed. 1586) ; Thoroton, Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, pp. 219, 223. 

%” Ap. Elmham, pp. 377-81. 

%1 Two entries on f. 32°°, though not strictly apposite here, deserve quotation, 
since, while the dates have been given (though inaccurately as regards the years), 
the source has not, so far as I know, been noted :— 

‘ mecelxxxvii. Natus est Henricus primogenitus Henrici comitis Derbeye, xvj. kal. 
Octobr. die Sancte Edithe.’ 

‘mecelxxxviii. Natus est Thomas, dux Clarencie, iij. kal. Octobr., ij**. filius Henrici 
comitis de Derbeye.’ 

The year 1387 for the date of Henry’s birth is given in the Vitellius Chronicle 
(Chronicles of London, p. 266), 10th mayoral year of Richard II, i.e. 29 October 1386 
to 28 October 1387, and has other support. The Versus Rythmici (Memorials of 
Henry V, p. 64) ‘natus in Augusto fueras’ seems to be the only early authority 
for placing the date in August. Paolo Giovio (Opera, p. 70) gives 9 August, but that 
date seems to be a misprint for 9 April as the day of Henry’s coronation. Otherwise 
there is no better authority for August than the statement in the Brut that Henry 
was in his thirty-sixth year when he died, on 31 August 1422. Doyle (Official 
Baronage, i. 442, ii. 317), and G. E. C. (Complete Peerage, ii. 228, 365) give 16 Sep- 
tember 736 without quoting their authority. For the date of birth of Thomas of 
Clarence there is no other authority than his father’s Wardrobe Accounts for 1387-88, 
which prove that he was born between 1 October 1387 and 30 September 1388. Doyle 
(i. 397) says 29 September 7357. Elmham is likely to have been well informed ; so 
the dates 16 September 1387, and 29 September 1388 may be accepted. See notes in 
Wylie, Henry IV. iii. 323-4. 
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Hearne had indeed no better ground to go upon than the, con- 
jecture of Smith; that conjecture has been a fruitful source of 
error, but will not stand the test of independent examination. All 
three of the manuscripts of the Vita to which Hearne makes reference 
are anonymous. Cotton, Julius E. iv., and Harley 864,** appear to 
be written in hands of the middle of the fifteenth century. Arundel 15 
can be fixed for certain to about that time. Mr. W. H. Black says 
of it: ** ‘ The identity of the writing of this book and of the statutes 
of Lichfield Cathedral in Cotton MS. Vitellius A. x.** prove that 
Roger Wall was the writer of both.’ Wall received the prebend of 
Offley, Lichfiel@, on 5 September 1441, which he exchanged for 
that of Eccleshall on 7 March 1448. He was archdeacon of Stafford 
in 1442, and of Coventry from 30 May of that year till his death, in 
1488.*° 

It is clear that if Thomas Elmham’s prose Life was written, as 
his own statements show, while Henry V was alive, and probably 
before 1418, it cannot be the Vita which has so long passed under 
his name ; for the latter work was not written till many years later. 
It ends with an address to John Somerset, the physician of Henry VI, 
which was, as I shall show, on the face of it not written till 1446.*° 
But this it will be more convenient to discuss later on. For the 
present I shall be content to depend on the evidence of the main 
text. The internal evidence of the Vita shows that it could not have 
been written till long after the death of Henry V. In one of the 
early chapters Henry’s foundations at Sheen are referred to as of 
long standing.*” In the narrative for 1416 there occurs an incidental 
allusion to the battle of Verneuil, which was fought on 17 August 
1424.** There is other evidence which indicates a much later date. 
The great part that the narrative assigns to Humphrey of Gloucester, 
and its obviously martial spirit, suggest that it was written after 
1435, in the interest of the duke and the war-party.*® A disparaging 
allusion to Philip of Burgundy and the insertion of a story reflecting 
on the good faith of his subjects afford further suggestions that the 
date of composition was after the breach in 1435.’ I have stated 
these arguments for assigning a late date to the Pseudo-Elmham’s 
Vita, without reference to the work of Tito Livio; but I hope to 


* The first leaf is lost, and has been supplied in a modern hand from the Cotton MS. 

8 Catalogue of Arundel MSS., p. 24. 

* Cotton MS. Vitellius A. x. f. 163 ‘ Kalendare omnium statutorum ecclesie Lichen. 
extractum ex industria M. Rogeri Walle, Canonici eiusdem, Anno Domini Mecccliiij.’ 

* Le Neve, Fasti Eccl. Angl. i. 569, 572, 601, 616. 36 See pp. 69 f. below. 

* P. 25: ‘ earum condiciones . . . vera experiencia usque hodie manifestat.’ 

* P. 91, the reference is, moreover, probably a quotation from the Brut. Cf. 
J. 8. Davies, Chron. p. 44. 

* The account of Humphrey’s campaign in the Cotentin and siege of Cherbourg 
occupies 17 pages : pp. 141-2, 147-62. 
“ Pp. 281-84. 
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show, sufficient cause for the belief that the Pseudo-Elmham was the 
later, and not the earlier, of the two works.*' In that case, of course, 
the date of composition cannot be earlier than 1488 or 1439, and may 
be considerably later. 


I now turn to a critical comparison of the Vita of Tito Livio 
with the Pseudo-Elmham. That the two works were very closely 
related to one another is manifest, whether we adopt Holinshed’s 
opinion that Livius was the original, or the suggestion made by 
Anstis that the shorter version was simply an epitome of the longer. 
Holinshed’s statement that the other writer ‘followed the saide 
Livius in the order of his booke, as it were chapter by chapter,’ 
cannot however be accepted without qualification. A comparison 
of the two works shows at once that the Vita of the Pseudo-Elmham 
is to be divided into two sections: the first consisting of chapters 
i—xci., which resembles the work of Tito Livio very closely ; the 
second consisting of chapters xcii._cxxix., which is derived for the 
most part from other sources. In the first section, chapters ix.-xii., 
in which the Pseudo-Elmham describes the ceremonies connected 
with the coronation of Henry V, are almost entirely new; Livius 
simply records the fact of the coronation ‘ with all solemnity and 
pomp.’ Otherwise in this section the additions of the Pseudo- 
Elmham are not more noteworthy than his omissions. It is chiefly 
by mere empty rhetoric that he expands 86 pages into 263; even 
allowing for the fact that in the printed editions of Hearne a page 
of Livius contains about 25 per cent. more matter than a page of 
the Pseudo-Elmham, the material increase of bulk is out of all 
proportion to the essential addition of fact. For the most part the 
additions are merely trivial mentions of names: as of Monmouth 
for Henry’s birthplace ; of the holding of the parliament of 1414 
at Leicester; of the hulk the ‘ Mountnegrie’ at Harfleur in 1416; 
of the scene of Huntingdon’s sea-fight in 1417 as not far from Harfleur ; 
of Baawmore as the place where the Scots were defeated in 1417; 
of the sending of provisions from London to Rouen in 1418.“ 

Very occasionally the Pseudo-Elmham supplies details of some 
value, as for Clarence’s operations before Harfleur in 1415, and 
for the muster that year at Southampton.** Of more importance 
are the corrections in dates: thus the Pseudo-Elmham gives 
16 February 1418 as the date of the surrender of the castle of 
Falaise, where Livius has 6 February ;‘* 29 September for 
the surrender of Cherbourg, where Livius has 1 October;* in 
chapters lxii. and Ixiii. a series of superior dates for events 


4! The contrary opinion followed naturally on the acceptance of Hearne’s aserip- 
tion, through the belief that Elmham must have written before Livius. 

Pp. 4, 32, 81, 93, 163, 182. 4% Pp. 35 and 41. 

“ P. 137; Livius, p. 49.  P, 162; Livius, p. 56. 
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at Louviers and Pont de l’Arche, where the chronology of 
Livius is manifestly wrong; ** 29 July for the beginning of the 
siege of Rouen, instead of 30 July, as in Livius.” Again the 
Pseudo-Elmham gives better dates for the surrender of Gisors, 
Meulan, and Chateau Gaillard.** A considerable space is occupied 
in the Pseudo-Elmham by the long-winded and obviously fictitious 
speeches which he puts into Henry’s mouth. The speeches as given 
by Livius have a brevity and directness which accord well with the 
habit of a prince who spoke but little and that to the point. These 
latter may at all events preserve some reminiscence of what Henry 
really said.*® The first section closes with a marked difference in 
the account of the negotiations at Troyes, where the Pseudo-Elmham 
omits the terms of the oaths taken by Charles of France and Philip 
of Burgundy, but gives the articles of the treaty much more fully 
than does Livius; possibly he was guided in this by the example 
of Monstrelet.*” 

On the other hand, Livius not infrequently adds something. 
He mentions Percy at Shrewsbury ;*' states that Henry consulted. 
universities on his right to France ;°? names Scrope as one of the; 
traitors in August 1415 ;** gives the story of the Sire de Helly ;™ 
has a better account of the visit of Sigismund ;» gives valuable- 
details of the army in 1417; mentions Louis Robsart by name, 
where the Pseudo-Elmham has only ‘tyro quidam’ (though he- 
adds that he was reputed to be ‘ regi vicinitate consanguinea .. . 
propinquus ’).°’ One or two other variations may be noted. Livius 
says that the Norman exchequer was established at Rouen; the 
Pseudo-Elmham, correctly, at Caen. Livius alleges that John of 
Burgundy ‘ spoliatus et nudus in puteum deiectus est’; the Pseudo- 
Elmham has ‘ nec tunica nec ocreis spoliatum.’ °° 

When we come to the second section of the Pseudo-Elmham. 
(chapters xcii._cxxix.) the relation of the two works is very different. 
I have already noted the marked deterioration in Livius from the 
siege of Montereau onwards. Instead of being somewhat more 
than twice as long, the Pseudo-Elmham is now nearly tenfold longer. 


** Pp. 166-76 ; Livius, pp. 57-60. " P. 179; Livius, p. 60. 

* Pp. 234, 240, 243; Livius, pp. 78-80. 

“® Compare Pseudo-Elmham, pp. 7, 14, 51, 55, 61, and 198, with Livius, pp. 3, 5, 
12, 14, 16 and 67. 

* It is a question whether this chapter (xci.) should not be considered to belong to 
the second section. 

“7. 2 * Pp. 6. * Pp. 8. 

* P. 18; cf. Forty-fourth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records, p. 584. 

53 Pp. 23, 27-29. 

** Pp. 31, 32 ; Harley MS. 864 has the text of Livius as an Appendix on ff, 185, 186. 

* P. 54; Pseudo-Elmham, p. 154. 

°° P. 70; Pseudo-Elmham, p. 204. 

* P. 78; Pseudo-Elmham, p. 236, cf. p. 272. Monstrelet (iii. 347, 404) says that 
he was stripped ‘ réservé son pourpoint et ses houseaux.’ 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCVII. F 
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For the greater part the latter writer gives entirely new material. 
Even when the two go over the same ground, they now seem to be 
independent. In spite of his brevity, Livius gives a few details 
which do not appear in the other author: thus he describes the 
fate of Barbasan and his release from captivity ten years afterwards ; 
mentions the departure of Philip of Burgundy from Paris in December 
1420 ; has a peculiar notice of the birth of Henry VI; and records 
the duke of Brittany’s assent to the treaty of Troyes in 1422." 
But apart from these details, the narrative of the last two years 
of the reign of Henry V as given in the Pseudo-Elmham is altogether 
superior to that of Livius. ~ 

It has been obvious from the preceding paragraphs that in my 
opinion the Vita Henrici Quinti, which Tito Livio dedicated to 
Henry VI soon after March 1487, is the original work, and was not 
an epitome of the Life which has been so long known by the name 
of Thomas Elmham. Even in the earlier portion it is more natural 
to regard the simpler, and not seldom clearer, work as the source 
of the ornate and often obscure. But it seems impossible that an 
epitomiser should have had the long second section of the Pseudo- 
Elmham before him, and put it altogether on one side, to be replaced 
from some other source by his own few brief and broken pages. 
On the other hand, it is natural that the Pseudo-Elmham, finding 
how unsatisfactory his original had become, should have decided 
to make good the deficiency by a new and more complete history. 
Whatever we may think of the later writer’s taste, it is, I think, 
likely that he had the plain and simple narrative of Tito Livio in 
his mind when he declared in his preface that it was his intention 
to turn the bald draft of formless matter into a shapely picture."' 
The occasional additions which he made in the first section were 
for the most part of a kind that might be obtained easily from 
various sources. The corrections of dates he could have taken 
from official documents, like the appointments for the surrender of 
towns, which were such common property as to appear in various 
versions of the London Chronicles. For the second section he had 
of course to go further afield. Some details may have come from 
French sources,” and others from Walsingham. He may also have 
used some copy of the Brut, as perhaps Tito Livio had done before 
him.*® But the accounts of the sieges of Melun and Meaux are of 
special value and add much to other authorities ; while the chapters 


6 Pp. 90, 91, 95. 

6 Pp. 2, 3. ‘intencio ista scribentis est, tabulam nudam informis materiae, in 
conformem, prudencia peritorum pictorum, in medium deducere picturandam.’ 

62 Perhaps a little from Monstrelet ; cf. notes on p. 65 above. He seems also to 
have used that writer for the sieges of 1420-22. 

6° As, for instance, for the reference to the treachery of Earl Douglas and his sub- 
sequent death at Verneuil, on p. 30; and for the famine in Rouen, p. 65. Compare 
Davies’ Chronicle, pp. 44, 47. 
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descriptive of Henry’s visit to England, and of the king’s last days, 
are of still more peculiar interest, and contain matter not to be 
found elsewhere. It is not however any part of my present intention 
to attempt to trace out the sources used by Tito Livio and the 
later author in detail. 

A few words must be inserted here on the curtailed version of 
the Pseudo-Elmham, of which Mr. B. Williams added the later 
part, as a continuation completing the reign, to his edition of the 
Gesta for the English Historical Society. Mr. Williams called this 
Chronicle, which he edited from the Sloane MS. 1776, ‘little more than 
an abridgement of Elmham,’ and added in a note: ‘ In one instance 
(p. 181) the author adopts the statement of Livius in his very words, 
and in other places ** he has added the names of the barons and 
knights present at the principal sieges.’ As a matter of fact, in the 
“one instance’ the author adopts ‘ the very words,’ not of Livius, but 
of the Pseudo-Elmham.® The author of the abridgement follows 
the Pseudo-Elmham with extraordinary verbal fidelity, only departing 
slightly from his original when through his omissions something is 
required to restore the sequence of the sense. A striking example 
of his method is shown by his treatment of chapter xciv. on the 
taking of the castle of Montereau, which he describes in a single 
sentence composed from the opening and concluding words of the 
original. Occasionally he adds some small details, as on the 
Scottish invasion of 1417, and on the death of Sir John Cornwall’s 
son at Meaux.®’ The Sloane MS. 1776 ends imperfectly in 1440 with 
the letter of the Jacobin patriarch. From a comparison with 
the Royal MS. 18 C. 1 the date must be as late as 1460. 


I will now turn to endeavour to find a clue to the authorship of 
the Vita of the Pseudo-Elmham. Dr. Wylie had supposed, and I 
was at one time inclined to the same opinion, that it was ‘ nothing 
but another version of Tito Livio’s original Life expanded and 
embellished by himself.’ But on fuller consideration I feel satisfied 
that this opinion is untenable. Tito Livio completed his Life and 


* At Melun, on p. 144; the only instance. 

* Gesta, p. viii; Livius, p. 77: ‘ legiones ad ipsum expugnandum mittit quae sic 
praesidium eius et incolas terruerunt, ut de sua salute desperantes castellum cum 
omnibus pecuniis et bonis regi dederetur, et illic cuiusdam nobilissimae dominae 
precibus omne praesidium inermes et incolae sine bonis, sine pecuniis illine abire 
permissi.’” Pseudo-Elmham, p. 233: ‘ nobiles electos in eius obsidionem emisit, 
quorum solercia nobilis et exquisita nobilitas sic ipsius custodes perterruit, ut de sua 
salute penitus desperarent. Verumtamen, contemplacione cuiusdam interclusae 
dominae, guerrarum quiecius agitabantur furores, et post pauca, castello reddito, 
custodes eiusdem sinebantur abire.’ Gesta, p. 131: ‘ electos viros in eius obsidionem 
emisit, qui sic custodes terruerunt, ut de sua salute penitus desperarunt. Veruntamen 
contemplatione cuiusdam dominae interclusae, castello reddito, custodes eiusdem 
sinebantur exire.’ It is a good example of the methods of the three writers. 

°° Gesta, p. 143 ; Pseudo-Elmham, pp. 272-4. 

* Gesta, pp. 121, 155. 58 See ante, vol. xxiv. p. 85. 
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dedicated it to Henry VI not before the latter part of 1487. After 
he left England he paid a visit to Decembri at Milan, made a journey 
into France, stayed at Toulouse long enough to take a degree, and 
had been some time at Barcelona before he could get a copy made 
of his book and find an opportunity to send it to Decembri about 
1440. All this required time, and if Tito Livio was the author of 
the longer version he must have written it at the latest in the course 
of 1488. If that were so, he must have at once sat down to give his 
original work a new shape. But it is unlikely that he should so soon 
have changed his idea of good literary form, or that if he had done 
so he would have chosen the less perfect version to send to Decembri. 
Nor can I readily believe that he would have styled the version 
which he thought good enough to dedicate to Henry VI ‘ tabula 
nuda informis materiae.’ That the author of the Pseudo-Elmham 
was proud of his literary craftsmanship is obvious from the tone 
of the address to the reader, which he substituted for Tito Livio’s 
dedication to Henry VI, in spite of his suggestion that Tully’s lyre 
might spurn the touch of his rude fingers. He was going to write 
on classical models, and thought that he achieved his purpose by 
verbose rhetoric, and by sprinkling his text freely with mythological 
allusions. Henry is the soldier both of Mars and of Venus; Ceres 
and Bacchus flee in terror from Rouen ; Aeolus swells the sails ; the 
eastern side of a town is that which looks towards the rising of the 
star of Phoebus, and so forth. All this points to the author as one 
who had been caught by the new learning of which Humphrey of 
Gloucester was the patron in England. The writer speaks of him- 
self as ‘ extra fores rhetoricae positus peregrinus et advena.’”’ This 
may be no more than a rhetorical flourish intended with mock 
modesty to express his own want of capacity ; but it may also con- 
tain an allusion to the foreign birth of the writer.” It is possible at 
all events that the Pseudo-Elmham, like his predecessor, was one of 
the foreign scholars whom Humphrey of Gloucester attracted to 
England. If the opening chapter gives us only this vague suggestion, 
the conclusion, in which the work is addressed to John Somerset, 
gives us something a little more definite. 

John Somerset was a scholar of Cambridge, where he was fellow 
of Pembroke College from 1408 to 1426. Afterwards he studied 
medicine at London and Paris, and entered the service of Thomas 
Beaufort, duke of Exeter. Shortly before his death, in January 
1427, Exeter chose Somerset for the post of physician to the little 
king ; Somerset in recording this relates that he continued in the 
royal service for about twenty-five years.” As a royal physician he 
had a grant of 401. a year on 27 February 1428 for his good service 

8 Archivio storico Lombardo, Ser. II. (Anno xx.), vol. x. pp. 63, 428. “ 'P. 3. 


7. As James Tyrrell considered ; see Hearne’s Preface, p. xvii, and p. 61 above. 
72 Querimonia Iohannis Somerset, ap. Hearne, Elmham, Appendix, p. 348. 
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since Easter last. Four years later he had a further grant of 601. 
a year for his services about the king in teaching him and preserving 
his health.“ When Henry grew to manhood other employment was 
found for Somerset, who, on 18 December 1434, was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer, and warden of the king’s exchange in “4 
the Tower of London ; the latter office he vacated on 29 May 1447,” ‘a 
the former he appears to have held till his dismissal on the petition 

of the Commons in 1451.”° On 23 May 1443 he was appointed lieu- 

tenant of the manor of Sheen, and surveyor of the works of the said 

manor, of the palace of Westminster, of the Tower of London, and of ‘ 
Eton College.’? At Sheen he had a house where Thomas Bekynton 
visited him and his wife on 21 February 1444.”° This connexion 
with Sheen led to the foundation by Somerset, as parcel of the 
royal monastery of Syon, of a chapel and guild in honour of 
the Nine Orders of the Holy Angels ‘ at the west end of a certain 
wooden bridge called New Brayneford bridge.’ For this foun- 
dation, which included provision in an almshouse for nine poor 
men, Somerset obtained letters patent on 12 October 1446. Henry 
VI had previously with his own hands and at his own expense and 
charges laid the foundation stone of the chapel.’* Somerset was , 
one of the advisers of Henry VI in the foundation of King’s College, 
Cambridge ; * but after his dismissal from office he became involved 
in a dispute with the College about the manor of Ruislip, which he 
held for life, but of which the College had the reversion.*: He re- 
proached the College in an elegiac Querimonia of eighty-two lines, 
in which he gives some autobiographical details of his career.“ 
Somerset was one of the executors of Humphrey of Gloucester. 
He seems to have died about 1455. 

It was to Somerset, who had informed the king’s person with health 
and his mind with understanding, the servant of the state, and the 
proctor of the poor, who had lately established a chapel of royal 
foundation in honour of St. Raphael, St. Gabriel, St. Michael, and 
all the Holy Angels of God, that the Pseudo-Elmham commended his 
poor pages.“ It is manifest that that writer cannot have composed 


*8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry VI, i. 460; cf. Nicolas, Proc. of the Privy Council, iii. 
282, 287. 

** Cal. Pat. Rolls, ii. 241. 

> Tbid. iii. 418. 6 Rolls of Parliament, v. 216. 7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, iv. 82. 

** Correspondence of T'. Bekynton, ii. 244. 

*® Aungier, History and Antiquities of Syon Monastery, pp. 215-20, 222, 460-64, 
giving the letters patent in full. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, iii. 522, 565, iv. 197. 8! Jbid. iii. 46, 187, 286. 

‘? Printed by Hearne, Elmham, pp. 347-50. 

‘8 See Dict. of Nat. Biogr. liii. 245. 

*! Vita, pp. 338-42. In Harley MS. 864, the words ‘ fundacionis regiae’ to 
‘angelorum dei’ are an insertion. There are instances of correction (by a con- 
temporary hand) throughout the manuscript; the chapter titles have been inserted 
in spaces left blank at first. May it have been the author’s own copy ? 
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this address till the latter part of 1446, though he probably did so 
not much later. It is of course possible that the address may be of 
later date than the main work, but there is not likely to have been 
any great interval of time between the two. So it is established that FF 
the Life of Henry V by the Pseudo-Elmham was not written till far a 
into the fifth decade of the fifteenth century. This date harmonises i 
well enough with our other evidence. 

The opening and concluding chapters of the Vita thus point to 
the author as a scholar of foreign birth, who had friends in official 
circles, and wrote his history in or about 1446. It is worth while | 
digressing a little to consider how far any foreign scholar resident in 
England would suit with our facts and dates. 

A possible candidate is Vincent Clement, a native of Valencia in 
Spain, who had letters of denization on 7 October 1439. Clement 
had then been some years in England, and had studied at Oxford, 
where as a master of arts he obtained letters testimonial on 29 June 
1483.°%° He seems to have begun his public career in the service 
of Humphrey of Gloucester. Thus he was brought into association 
with Thomas Bekynton, whose intimate friend he became, and 
through whom during several years he was employed on the king’s 
business at Rome. In the latter part of 1440, Pope Eugenius wrote 
to Henry VI that Vincent Clement, who is described as a papal 
chamberlain, had made an elegant oration publicly before him in 
praise of the king and in favour of the authority of the pope and 
the apostolic see. On the same date Eugenius wrote to Humphrey 
of Gloucester, that Vincent Clement, the duke’s orator, had in an 
elegant speech made copious relation to him of the Duke’s affection.™ 
In reward for his services on this occasion Henry recommended 
Clement to the university of Oxford in February 1441 for the degree 
of doctor of divinity, as a star of the university, late orator of our 
uncle Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, at the Roman Curia, and now 
returned with much honour as the Pope’s messenger to us.** This 


exceptional procedure led Thomas Gascoigne to stigmatise Clement 
as: 























an unwonted doctor, who commenced in theology while in deacon’s 
ordets, having obtained his degree by threats and promises and divers 
royal letters and briefs directed against *hose who, in a great congregation 
of regents and non-regents at Oxford, refused on their conscience his grace 
when asked for.*® 









*5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry VI, iii. 312. Angelo Gattola calls him ‘ Vincent Cathe- i 
lanus,’ Correspondence of T. Bekynton, i. 162. | i 

86 Ibid. i. p. Ixxiv, n. ; Anstey, Litterae Academicae. : 

*" Cal. of Papal Registers, Papal Letters, viii. 274-5. 

‘8 Correspondence of T. Bekynton, i. 223-5. The date is fixed by the documents 
cited in the previous note. On 16 August 1441 Clement is styled ‘ Sacrae Theologiae 
professor ’ (ibid. i. 131). 

8° Loci e Libro Veritatum, p. 28. The expression ‘ insolens doctor’ was probably 
used with a double meaning. In another place (pp. 123, 125) Gascoigne gives a story 
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On 14 October 1442 the letters and answers that should go to the 
king of Aragon by Master Vincent Clement were read at a meeting of 
the privy council.” In the summer of the following year Clement, 
who was now archdeacon of Tortosa, was sent on another mission 
to Rome in behalf of the promotion of John Stafford to Canterbury 
and of Bekynton to Bath and Wells.’ He seems to have remained at 
Rome till October 1444, when he is described as the pope’s subdeacon, 
nuncio, and orator going to England. Some time in 1444 Clement 
resigned the rectory of St. Martin in the Vintry, London, which 
he had held since 4 November 1489.% However he remained on in 
England, for he was one of the three persons to whom Reginald 
Pecock sent copies of his conclusions in the sermon which he had 
preached at Paul’s Cross in 1447;% Pecock, like Clement, had 
benefited at an earlier time by the patronage of Duke Humphrey. 
In 1452 Clement obtained the prebend of Welton Ryval at Lincoln, 
which he exchanged six years later for that of Stow Longa. He was 
archdeacon of Wilts from 1458 to 1464, of Winchester from 1462, 
and of Huntingdon from 1464 till his death in 1474.% Of two extant. 
letters addressed by Clement to Bekynton, one shows, so far as its 
subject permits, something of the prolixity which might be expected 
of the author of the Pseudo-Elmham’s Vita.” As the elegant orator 
of Humphrey of Gloucester, a scholar and a foreigner, and a likely 
friend with Bekynton of John Somerset, Clement would agree well 
enough with the little we know of the author of the Vita. If he 
had written a Life of Henry V before his commendation to the 
university of Oxford, mention would no doubt have been made of 
it on that occasion. He could have hardly found leisure to do so 
during the next few busy years. But he might well have done so 
after his final return from Rome, in time to have addressed it to 
Somerset at the end of 1446. The suggestion is however no more 
than a conjecture, and it seems likely that the authorship of the 
expanded Vita will remain an unsolved problem. Still this account 
of Clement may serve a useful purpose as illustrating the possibilities 
of a follower of the new learning in England. . 


Having now made an end of the Vita Henrici Quinti of Tito 
Livio, and of its expansion by the Pseudo-Elmham, I will go on to 
Holinshed’s ‘ Translator ’ of the former work. Holinshed avowedly 


of how Peter de Monte, the papal collector in England, told Clement : ‘ Pope Eugenius 


shall not get a penny from my sacks full of money, unless he performs his yuan 
of the archbishopric of Milan.’ 


* Nicolas, Proc. of the Privy Council, v. 218. 
“ Cal. of Pap. Reg. viii. 258 ; Correspondence of T. Bekynton, i. 160, 172-79, 232-3, 
li. 76. 

*? Hennessey, Novum Repertorium eccl. Londinense, p. 331. 

** Loci e Libro Veritatum, p- 28. 

"* Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, ii. 51, 214, 234, 630 ; iii. 26. 
*° Correspondence of T'. Bekynton, i. 175-8, 179. 
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obtained his information from a copy in the possession of John 
Stow. Our knowledge of the ‘ Translator’ is not however one of 
the many debts which we owe solely to the indefatigable care and 
industry of the London antiquary. Nicholas Harpsfield, who died 
in 1575, having been a prisoner in the Tower since 1559, in his 
Historia Anglicana mentions Titus Livius as the author of a Vita 
Henrici Quinti, which had been translated into English, and ‘ Thomas 


Lentonii ’ * as the author of a metrical life of the king. He then 
continues : 


The aforesaid translator added some things of his own, taken as he 
says from the earl of Ormond, who had good knowledge thereof.*” 


Subsequently he gives the ‘ Translator’ as his authority for the 
following statement : 


Herein and in the great concourse of many other virtues there was 
strongly displayed in him justice, to the singular advantage of the whole 
commonwealth, and chastity, whereunto he adhered so carefully, that 
from his father’s death until his marriage he abstained himself from inter- 
course with any woman, and after his marriage save with his wife. 


Harpsfield’s Historia Anglicana was not printed till 1622, but 
presumably was written before 1559, and in that case was anterior 
to and independent not only of Holinshed but also of Stow. 
Considering that Stow had in his possession a copy of the work 
of the ‘ Translator,’ it is somewhat surprising that only in one place 
does he explicitly make reference to it; but that reference is the 
most interesting of all that are preserved in the printed works of the 
sixteenth century historians. In his Annales * Stow, after describing 


the difference between Henry of Monmouth and his father as given 
by Otterbourne,'” proceeds : 


To the same effect (but in more ample manner) writeth the translator of 
Titus Livius (who wrote an History of Henry the fift, and dedicated it to 


Henry the Sixt) as he was informed by the Earl of Ormond, an eye witness 
to the same. 


He then goes on to relate from this source how when Henry IV 
lay sick, and some endeavoured to stir dissension between him and 
his son, the prince appeared before his father ‘ disguised in a gowne 
of blue satten, wrought full of eylet holes, and at every eylet the 


*° Later, on p. 589, Harpsfield quotes ‘ Thomas Elmham, Prior Lenton’ as the 
authority for Henry’s reception at London after Agincourt. Cf. Liber Metricus. 
pp. 125-8. 

*” Historia Anglicana, p. 586: ‘ Translator commemoratus de suo quedam adiicit, 
sed sumpta ut dicit a comite Ermonio, qui res belle cognitas habebat.’ 

* Ibid. p. 589. 

*® Pp. 552-54 ; here, as throughout, quoted from Stow’s final edition of 1605. 

100 Ed. Hearne, pp. 270-71. 
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needle wherewith it was made,’ and pleading his innocence of the 
charges laid against him, was reconciled to the king. The story 
had been given first by Stow in the edition of his Swmmary of the 
Chronicles of England, published in 1570," and was there duly 
attributed to the ‘Translator’; it appeared again in the enlarged 
edition of 1575,'” but without mention of the source. It was no 
doubt from this last edition that Holinshed borrowed it for his 
own Chronicles, giving as his authority simply ‘John Stow.’ 
Through Holinshed the story has become popular. In addition 
to the passage quoted at the beginning of this article, there are 
two places in Holinshed’s Chronicles wherein the ‘ Translator’ 
of Titus Livius is cited specifically. ‘The first is set under the 
statement that after the fall of Rouen, in January 1419: 


One Alaine Blanchart was likewise deliuered to him, and by his com- 
maundement put to deth.'* 


The second is for the duel of Henry V with the Sire de Barbasan at 
Melun in 1420: 


It fortuned on a daie, that whilest there arose a contention betwixt 
two lordes of the king’s host, who should haue the honour to go first into 
the mine, to incounter with the Frenchmen, that now had brought their 
mine through into the English mines, and made barriers betwixt that they 
might safely come and fight with the Englishmen : the king (to auoid the 
strife) entered the mine himselfe first of all other, and by chance came 
to fight hand to hand with the lord Barbason, who was likewise entered 
the mine before all other of them within the towne. After they had 
fought a good season together, at length they agreed to discouer either 
to other their names : so as the lord Barbason, first declaring what he was : 
the king likewise told him that he was the king of England.' 


Livius does not describe the fighting in the mines at Melun at all. 
The Pseudo-Elmham, who does so at some length, has merely the 
germ of the story.” 

These four passages are the only ones in which the sixteenth 
century historians depend avowedly upon the ‘ Translator’ of 
Livius. They furnish however a sufficient clue to the character of 
the work, and suggest as its peculiar characteristic the preservation 


os) f, 256"°, 

‘2 P. 340. The reference to Livius appears in Stow’s Chronicles of England, p. 576, 
published in 1580. 

'*S Chronicles, iii. 105. 104 Tbid. iii. 122. 

> P. 286: ‘ Rex vero (quo plus magnanimitatis et militaris fortitudinis nullus 
unquam virorum optinuit) infra ipsos cuniculos in persona propria duellaris pugnae 
plurimum laudabiliter frequenter inivit et perfecit certamina.’ Wavrin (ii. 328, 
Rolls Ser.) and Monstrelet (ed. Buchon, p. 487) have very similar accounts. The 
text in Doiiet d’Arcq’s edition of Monstrelet (iii. 411-12) is different. Chastellain 
(i. 157) seems to be the only other authority who mentions that Henry fought with 
Barbasan ; and he lacks the detail of the ‘ Translator.’ 
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of legendary and romantic stories of Henry’s career. There are two 
other passages which upon internal evidence I conjectured to come 
from the same source. One is in Stow,'’® who describes how Henry 
‘lived somewhat insolently’ while his father was king, and would 
lie in wait for and rob his own receivers, but after he was crowned 
dismissed as many of the ‘ followers of his young acts’ as would 
not change their manners. The other is the story in Holinshed '” 
of how Humphrey of Gloucester received Sigismund at Dover in 1416, 
but would not suffer him to land until he had declared that he came 
not as emperor into a land claimed to be under his empire. In both 
cases the story is attributed to Livius; but since neither appears 
in the Latin Vita, it seemed reasonable to suppose that the true 
source was the English ‘ Translator.’ This conjecture I have had 
the good fortune to verify by the discovery of the work of the 
‘ Translator ’ in a sixteenth century Life of Henry V which is still 
in manuscript. 


Guided by Holinshed’s statement that a copy of the ‘ Translation 
of Livius ’ was in Stow’s possession, I sought it among that writer’s 
Collections in the British Museum. In Harley MS. 530 ff. 19-30 
there is a work described in the Catalogue of Harleian Manuscripts 
as * fragments of the History of K. Henry the V, being a translation : 
perhaps of Titus Livius.’ On comparing it carefully with the Latin 


texts it was clear that it is not a translation of Livius, but a much- 
curtailed version of the Pseudo-Elmham. Before however giving 
any full account of the results of that comparison it will be well to 
describe the manuscript itself. 

Harley MS. 530 is a miscellaneous volume of collections made by 
Stow and Camden, and now bound together without any arrange- 
ment. The twelve leaves which contain the English Life of Henry V 
are written in a hand of the middle of the sixteenth century. They 
do not comprise the whole of the original work, and are now in a 
very disorderly state, from which however four considerable frag- 
ments can be reconstructed : 


(1) ff. 23, 24, 27 and 28. The events of 1413-16, from Oldcastle’s 
insurrection to the arrival of Sigismund at Calais. Inc. ‘ kynge and the 
realme agaynst god & his churche, and nott farr from Westmonaster’ : 
expl. ‘The kyng so soone as he hearde of Sigismundes comyng towarde 
Calys sent certayne....’ Pseudo-Elmham, p. 31, ‘ut contra Deum 
et ecclesiam’ to p. 74, ‘ Ut vero adventus ipsius versus Calesiam regi 
Anglorum innotuit.’ 

(2) ff. 29, 30, 25 and 26. The events of 1416-18 from the treaty with 
Sigismund to the middle of the siege of Rouen. Ine. ‘ successors lykewyse 


6 Annales, pp. 557-8. Neither there nor in the Chronicles, p. 583, is Livius cited ; 
but in the Summary for 1570 and for 1575 he appears as the authority. 
7 Chronicles, iii. 85. 
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gyve assistance, aide, & favour in recouerying ’ : expl. ‘ the like did many 
lordes & greate men that took parte wyth the duke. The cityzens reioising 
thereat went about the cytie wyth a solem processyon, & caused the’. . . 
Pseudo-Elmham, p. 87, ‘successoribus in recuperatione’ to p. 193, ‘ solemni 
processione civitatem circuibant. Campanas quoque.’ 

(3) ff. 22, 21° and 21° (f. 21 has been reversed in binding). The 
events of 1419, from Warwick’s embassy to Provins to the murder of 
John of Burgundy at Montereau. Inc. : ‘ proceedeth on his iourneye & 
on his comynge in presence of Charles pretended kynge of France’ ; expl. 
‘ fidelitie neglected, a cruell murderer sett on by.’ Pseudo-Elmham, p. 215 
‘sese itineris consummandi’ to p. 236 ‘ fideque neglecta, trux homicida, 
ad hoc.’ 

(4) ff. 19, 20. The events of 1420-22, from the parliament at Paris 
to thedeath of Henry V. Ine. : ‘ of sicknes, vncovered, constantly let all 
men’: expl. ‘Into thy handes, O lorde, vnto the very end, thou hast 
redemed, & utter[ing '°%] wyth.’ Pseudo-Elmham, p. 292, ‘ discrecionis 
compos, nulla adversae valitudinis perpessus gravamina, develato capite,’ 
to p. 334, ‘In manus tuas, Domine, ipsum terminum redemisti, cum valido 
clamore perferens.’ 


It will be observed that out of 348 pages in Hearne’s edition of 
the Vita of the Pseudo-Elmham 212 only are represented in the 
English translation. Probably there are missing two leaves at least 
at the beginning, one leaf after f. 28, one leaf after f. 26, two leaves 
after f. 21, and one leaf at the end, making seven leaves in all. Thus 
there would have been nineteen leaves in the original transcript in 
Stow’s possession. It is possible that the lost leaves may be bound 
up somewhere among the very disorderly volumes which contain 
Stow’s collections. I have searched Harley MS. 580 in vain. 

Though the existing fragments of the English translation cover 
nearly two-thirds of the Latin Vita they do so in an imperfect fashion. 
At times the translator followed his original very closely, but often 
he curtailed it considerably, and not infrequently skipped long 
passages altogether. The inflated rhetoric of the Pseudo-Elmham 
lent itself readily to compression, and the six verbose pages descrip- 
tive of Agincourt ! are comprised without any material loss in two 
pages, f. 27° and f. 28". On the other hand, f. 30 represents no less 
than sixty-one pages of the Latin ;''’ pp. 111, 112, are compressed 
into a few lines ; much of the account of the siege of Falaise, and the 
whole of the long chapters relating to Gloucester’s campaign in the 
Cotentin and siege of Cherbourg are omitted altogether." So again 
f. 20 represents just over thirty-one pages of the original ; |!” but the 
ten pages ''? from Baugé to the beginning of the siege of Meaux are 
omitted. The fourteen pages '' relating to that siege are represented 


'* The manuscript is damaged. 







1” Vita, pp. 62-68. 
° Ibid. pp. 126-162. 
™ Ibid. pp. 304-314. 


N2 Ibid. pp. 102-163. 
"3 Ibid. pp. 303-334. 
4 Ibid. pp. 315-329. 
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only by a few lines about the punishment of a soldier who had stolen 
a pix,''> and the intended relief of Cosne is passed over ; '!* conse- 
quently the writer was able to translate the accounts of Baugé and of 
Henry’s death almost verbatim.'” 

A few passages will be sufficient to illustrate the character of the 
translation, which does not in its present state add anything to the 
Vita of the Pseudo-Elmham. 


f, 23%°, ‘ While the kynge, wyth hisarmye assembled into divers portes 
nere to hampton, expected a favourable wynde for his prosperous saylyng 
over into fraunce, there came vnto hym a certayn baron of hollande !'8 
bryngyng wyth hym xx. armed men, offerying their seruice to the kynge. 
This baron had ben sometyme a man of much myght & power, & relinquysh- 
yng his temporall goodes & wealth submitted himselfe to the most straight 
profession of thorder of the Carthusians, by whos persuasions his wyfie 
allso retired into an other order of relygyon : but afterwarde, repentyng 
hym of the profession that he had made, by dispensation obteyned from 
the pope forsoke hir. The kynge reiected thys barons seruice, accountynge 
hym an apostate, both by himself & by notable men vsyng holsome 
admonitions to styrre hym up to enter into the profession agayne that he 
had left ; which refusyng to doo, in an anger wythdrew hymselfe from the 
kynges armye, & departed into fraunce, where ioyning w*" the kynges 
enemyes was afterward in the batell of Agincourt slayne.’ 


This, except for the abbreviation of the opening sentence, is a 
fairly close translation of the Pseudo-Elmham.'!® The incident is 
duly recorded by Livius,'*® who however disposes of it in little more 
than half as many words. 


f.. 28v°, ‘When not farr from Agincourt they had approched the 
enemye, they, and not before, removying marched to mete the engleshmen. 
And immediatlie ioyning battayle the bowmen at the fyrst shot so fiercely 
at the french horsemen, which cam vppon them both before & behinde, 
and so wounded their horses that either they threw them on the grounde 
or els enforced them to retyre. The noble duke of Glocester, brother to 
the kyng, beyng in this conflict sore wounded & stryken to the grounde, 
the kynge steppeth in & wyth his owne body overshadowynge hym 
defendyd & delivered hym from the enemyes crueltye.’ 


This passage by the omission of rhetorical and would-be classical 
flourishes represents all that is pertinent in two pages of the Pseudo- 
Elmham. But in spite of its brevity it has no verbal resemblance 


45 Vita, p. 318, see p. 77 below. The story does not occur in Livius. 
n6 Ibid. pp. 329-331. 
7 Ibid. pp. 301-304 (partly on f. 19°°), and pp. 332-334. 
48 *baro quidam de Holondia,’ Pseudo-Elmham, p. 35; ‘procerem quendam 
Olandinum,’ Livius, p. 7. 
18 Pp, 35, 36. 
120 P, 7: Livius does not name ‘ Hampton’ as the place of the muster. 
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to the ‘ good, familiar, and easy style ’ of the corresponding passage 
in Livius.’*' 

f. 30%°, ‘ The duke of Clarence by his scalinge the walles entred the 
toune, slaynge all that he mett, savynge women, children, & old men. 
The kynge entrynge in at the gates of toune now taken, & seyng the dead 
bodyes lyinge in the streetes, tooke no pleasure thereat, but goeth straight 
to St. Peters church, & gyveth god thankes for this victorye.’ 


In these few lines the translator has picked out all the facts from 
two pages of the Pseudo-Elmham.'” But it is nevertheless clear 
that he follows that writer and not Livius,'** who has nothing to 
correspond with ‘ seyng the dead bodyes lyinge in the streetes.’ 


f. 20%, ‘ An howre was scarce past after this yll fortune but beholde 
the enemyes, wyth so greate a slaughter & booty content, wythdrew them- 
selves : & anone cometh into the place, where the dead bodyes laye, the 
most mighty army of thenglesh men, which the duke to to hastye had lefte 
behinde hym, & wyth excessive sorrow gathered together the bodyes 
of the duke & noble men slayne, whiche to be buryed were conveyed into 
England.’ 

‘The kynge lyinge in the abbay of sent Pharo at the siege of the citye 
melden, a souldiour stranger privilie had stolen out of the monastery a 
pixe, wherein the body of our lorde was wont to be reserved, which beyng 
taken by the kynges houshold servauntes by wyse sentence of the lawe 
was[... '*4] upon a tree.’ 


The first paragraph is a close translation of the account of Baugé in 
the Pseudo-Elmham. The second paragraph represents all that the 
‘Translator ’ thought it worth while to reproduce of the next twenty- 
eight pages: such as it is, it is again an exact translation of the 
original. There is nothing whatever to correspond with either 
passage in Livius. 

The examination of Harley MS. 530 has thus proved inconclusive 
except as showing that the translation there contained was made 
from the Pseudo-Elmham and not from Livius. It is however 
curious that all the passages above attributed specifically or con- 
jecturally to the ‘ Translator’ should have been contained in parts 
of the manuscript which are missing. Harpsfield’s quotation and 
Stow’s two stories of Henry’s riotous youth would naturally have 
come in the opening pages lost before f. 23 of the Harley MS. The 
story of Sigismund’s reception by Humphrey of Gloucester would 
have been contained in the leaf lost between ff. 28 and 29. The 
reference to Alan Blanchard would have belonged to the leaf which is 


21 Pp. 19, 20. 
"2 Pp. 110-112. Cf. on p. 112, ‘ coopertas plateas cadaveribus hostium occisorum 
aspiciens.’ , 


"3 Pp. 39, 40. Cf. ‘Rex ingrediens non ad aedificia loci contemplanda, non 
hostiles praedas congregandas, sed aedem beati Petri . . . proficiscitur.’ 
'* The manuscript is damaged. 
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lost after f.26. The story of the Sire de Barbasan belongs to the gap 
between ff. 21" and 19. Thus the leaves that are missing appear to 
be the only ones that it would be worth anyone’s while to abstract. 
To suppose that these leaves were thus wilfully abstracted would 
not seem more improbable than to believe that chance had robbed us, 
not of one or more considerable pieces in the middle or at either end, 
but of at least five leaves in as many different places. Seeing that 
more use was made of the ‘ Translator of Livius ’ by Holinshed, who 
borrowed the manuscript, than by Stow, who was the rightful owner, 
it was tempting to conjecture that the Life in Harley 530 was their 
veritable original, and that the abstraction was made for the use of 
the former, whose Chronicles first appeared in 1578. Butno negative 
evidence can stand against a single positive fact; a subsequent 
discovery '” shows that the Harley MS. does not represent the true 
work of the ‘ Translator,’ though it is possible that it may at one 
time have included material derived from that work. 


After I had completed my examination of the Harley MS. 
concluding that in it was contained all that was left of the lost 
‘ Translator,’ save for the passages quoted by Harpsfield, Stow, and 
Holinshed, Mr. Falconer Madan directed my attention to an English 
Life of Henry V in Bodley MS. 966. That manuscript is a large 
handsomely bound folio containing transcripts of historical pieces 
and documents made for Sir Peter Manwood, the antiquary. The 
greater part of it was written about 1610, and the volume was 
presented by Manwood to the Bodleian Library in 1620. Bernard 
in his Catalogi Librorum MSS. Angliae et Hiberniae (1697), Bodl. 
No. 3033, gives a summary of its contents from p. 93 onwards. 
(They include Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey and Roper’s Life of Sir 
Thomas More, the Arraignment of the earl of Arundel in 1589, and 
the Arraignment of Sir Walter Raleigh ; all belong to the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries.) Of the contents of the first 
ninety-two pages Bernard says no more than ‘ Titus Livius’s Pro- 
logue directed to King Henry the VI. p. 3. Fol.’ This explains 
sufficiently why these pages have so far escaped notice, and it is only 
quite recently that in the process of cataloguing their true character 
has been revealed. The whole of the first ninety-one pages '”* are 
occupied with an English ‘Life of Henry V’ compiled early in the 
sixteenth century. A preface to the work begins abruptly '”’ without 
any heading on p. 1 and extends some way down p.2. On p.3 comes, 
as noted by Bernard, a translation of the dedication of Tito Livio’s 
Vita Henrici Quinti. There then follows the main compilation. 

The writer explains in his preface that he had translated ‘ two 


125 See p. 82 below. 126 P, 92 is blank. 
127 A reference to ‘my purpose afore rehearsed’ indicates that some previous 
matter appeared in the original. 
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books, the one of Titus Livius out of facund Latin, the other of 
Enguerrant ((Monstrelet) out of the common language of France ’ 
into English, adding divers sayings of the English chronicles, and 
also divers opinions that he had read of the report of the earl of 
Ormond. He then goes on to explain that his purpose in writing 
was to give ‘ our Sovereign Lord’ an example of honour, fame and 
victory, ‘ of that most puissant prince King Henry V, your ancestor.’ 
Since he began it had become ‘ much better for us, for that mortall 
war and hateful dissension is now changed into an amiable, toward, 
and peace honourable and profitable.’ The allusion is made clear 
in his conclusion, where he states that the achievements of Henry V 
were 


‘since the beginning of this very enterprise most to be regarded of us 
Englishmen, through the high and victorious courage of our most renowned 
sovereign lord that now reigneth over us, now of late entered into semblable 
war against the Frenchmen, as well for the recovery of his just and rightful 
inheritance . . . as for the reconciliation of the same French king and 
his confederates unto our ghostly mother of the Church of Rome.’ 


This shows that the time of writing was in 1513, when the victories 
of Henry VIII at Térouenne and Tournay not only increased 
English prestige but also led directly to an agreement between 
Louis XII and the pope, putting an end to the threatened schism. 

As for the book itself, it is correctly described by the author as 
consisting for the most part of a translation from Livius and 
Monstrelet, supplemented from a version of the Brut and from the 
Policronicon, no doubt in Caxton’s edition. But its special interest 
is due to the passages derived from the earl of Ormond, which show 
that we are here upon the track of Holinshed’s ‘ Translator,’ as ex- 
emplified by the quotations of Harpsfield and Stow. The author 
states in his preface that the reader ‘ shall find intitled in the 
margin of what authority every sentence is taken.’ So he has set 
the word ‘ Translator’ both for some things which he derived from 
the earl of Ormond, and also, as it would appear, for some personal 
comments of his own. On the other hand, he has not marked in 
the margin some matters which his text declares to have been 
derived from Ormond. The use of the word ‘ Translator’ so 
prominently suggests a question whether this Life is not actually 
the one which Harpsfield, Stow, and Holinshed attribute to a 
‘Translator of Livius.’ But before entering on such topics I will 
detail the incidents which are traceable to the information supplied 
by Ormond. The amount of such matter is very considerable, and 
cannot be quoted here at length. I hope to find an early opportunity 
to print at least the most interesting passages of this English Life of 
Henry V. The Life appears to be the work which Hearne cites in 
the notes to his edition of Livius as Libri Anglici. 
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In the preface or proem the writer, when putting forth his hero 
as an example to other princes, praises Henry V for his justice, 
continence, and humility. Of the second virtue he writes : 


continence which of all men is to be observed, and namely of them that be 
professors to the Sacrament of Matrimony, which vertue, as I have heard 
of credible report, this noble prince king Henry the Fifth observed so 
constantly that from the death of the king his father until the marriage of 
himself he never had knowledge carnally of women. 


This it is clear comes from’ the same source as the quotation given 
above'** from Harpsfield, on the authority of the ‘ Translator.’ 
After his own preface the author gives an English version of Tito 
Livio’s Dedication to Henry VI. He then begins his Life with a 
fairly close translation of that writer, down to the expedition in 
assistance of Burgundy in 1411. Here he adds the names of the 
leaders, the earl of Arundel, the earl of Kyme, and the lord Cobham. 
Then after noticing the victory at St. Cloud he proceeds to the 
longest and most interesting of his additions. 

The prince’s success, says our author, brought him much renown, 
until evil-disposed persons sought to stir dissension between him 
and his father. The king, suspecting that the prince would en- 
deavour to usurp the crown, in part withdrew his favour. Then the 
prince, disguised in a gown of blue satin made full of eyelets or 
holes, came to seek an interview with his father. The scene between 


the two is described almost identically as given by Stow. Afterwards 
the author proceeds : 


I remember also to have heard of the credible report of my said lord and 
master, the Earl of Ormond, that this prince had of his father the king divers 
notable doctrines and insignements, that not only of him but of every 


prince are to be holden and followed for the prosperity of himself and of his 
realm and country. 


The king, ‘ lying grievously diseased,’ made a long speech to his son, 
expressing his fear that after his own death discord would arise 
between the prince and his brother, the duke of Clarence. ‘ For 
dread hereof I sore repent me that I charged myself with the crown 
of this realm.’ In reply the prince protested that if he ever became 
king he would love his brothers above all men, while they con- 
tinued faithful, but would execute justice if they rebelled. At this 
the king marvellously rejoiced, exhorting him to do justice in- 
differently to the consolation of his subjects, and to study their 
wealth and prosperity. In a long speech he gave his son ‘ many 
other goodly notable admonishments,’ which the prince followed ; 
*‘ whereby he obtained grace of our Lord to obtain to great victories.’ 
The whole of this discourse, with little variation, was given by Stow 


8 On p. 72. 
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in his Annales,'*® but without any citation of his authority. On the 
other hand, it is to be observed that our writer, unlike Stow, does 
not specifically state that the story of the prince’s disguising was 
derived from the earl of Ormond, though it is fairly clear that both 
stories are given verbatim from the narrative of one who wrote at 
the earl’s dictation. 

After this long digression the writer returns to Livius, and 
follows his description of the prince’s person and pursuits. Then, 
exactly like Stow, he goes on to the story of how the young Henry 
would lie in wait for and rob his own receivers. This story is given 
‘as I have learned of the credence before rehearsed, and also as the 
common fame is’; in the margin is set ‘ Translator.’ The ‘ cre- 
dence’ is no doubt that of Ormond. The notice of the death of 
Henry IV is then adopted from Livius, to be followed by another 
note from the ‘ Translator,’ in which Henry V is compared to the 
archbishop of Canterbury of whom it is said subito mutatus est in 
virum alium. The next paragraph of Livius, describing the oath 
of fealty taken to the new king before his coronation, is translated 


almost verbatim. Then comes a comment of the ‘ Translator,’ 
which I will give in full : 


Oh howe greate was the constant loue of the publique weale in this 
prince that desired rather to dye than to be vnproffitable to the realme. 
Certainely this is a speciall note to be remembred of all princes and 
especiallie of them that court more theire singuler pleasure, honnor and 
proffitt, then the vniuersall aduantage and wealth of the people and 


countries, whose blinde affeccion thexample of this noble prince vtterly 
condemneth. 


This reads rather like the moralising of the sixteenth century 
writer than like a note by the scribe of the earl of Ormond. It will 
have to be considered in comparison with some other matter of a 
similar character. 

Returning to Livius, the writer translates the account of Henry’s 
coronation till the words inter opera prima * give him an opening to 
proceed : ‘ among the first acts of his coronation he called to him all 
those young lords and gentlemen that were followers of his young 
acts ’ and describes how they were dismissed, in like manner as given 
by Stow.’*' This is followed by further moralising on the part of the 
‘Translator,’ the narrative of the dismissal standing as though it 
came from Livius. A little lower the account of Henry’s foundations 
at Sheen is followed by a note on the abortive attempt to establish 
@ house of Celestins at Thestleworth (Isleworth), which is given as 
‘heard of the tofore credible report,’ with ‘ Translator’ set in the 
margin. 

1% Pp, 554-56, 


'® The Latin text (p."5) has ‘ inter opera prima aedes regias aedificari mandavit.’ 
Annales, p. 559. 
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We have now reached the point where the first fragment of Harley 
580 begins. The accounts of Oldcastle’s rebellion, and of the 
apostate Olandinus are both followed by moral observations of the 
‘Translator.’ The notice of Olandinus is derived from Livius, 
and not from the Pseudo-Elmham. A page or two lower down 
similar moralisations follow the accounts of Henry’s piety on landing 
in France, and of the publication of his edicts against violence to 
men of religion.'*? From this point there is nothing fresh till the 
punishment of the soldier who had stolen a pix '* gives the ‘ Trans- 
lator’ an opportunity to comment again on Henry’s excellent 
virtues. Somewhat different in character is the statement of the 
* Translator ’ that John of Burgundy forbade his son to go to Agin- 
court ‘ for no favour or love he had to the English, but only to the 
displeasure and variance betwixt the Dolphin and him and the 
duke of Orleaunce.’ It is from the Life in Bodley 966 that Stow 
derives the statement that the provision of stakes for the English 
archers was done ‘ by the advice and councell (as it is said) of the 
duke of York’; the ‘ Translator’ does not however give any 
indication of his authority. A comment on Monstrelet’s statement 
as to the numbers of the English army at Agincourt is marked 
* Translator ’ ; it is based on the different estimate of ‘ the English 
Chronicle.’ All this last series of passages fall within the history 
covered by the first fragment of Harley 580. The fact that none of 
them are found therein might however be explained by the character 
of most of them as comments natural to the avowed purpose of the 
sixteenth century writer, who here uses ‘ Translator’ to indicate 
additions of his own. The story of the duke of York shows that 
Stow had used a copy of the Life in the Bodley MS. There is no 
further addition by the ‘ Translator’ until we reach the coming of 
Sigismund to England in 1416. This is described on the authority 
of Livius with some slight variations, ending with the statement that 
the emperor was received at Dover ‘ of the duke of Gloucester and 
other great lords and states of England,’ where Livius has simply 
a regiae stirpis Anglicis principibus et aliis regni primoribus. The 
writer then goes on : : 

But at the proaching first to the land and before they arrived (as I have 


heard the tofore rehearsed the Honourable Earl of Ormond say, that he 
heard of credible report) ; 


and accordingly he gives the story of how Gloucester rode into the 
water with sword drawn to meet the emperor, very nearly in the 
same words as Holinshed. In the margin is set ‘ Translator. Verba 
Comitis Ormound.’ 

Again there is nothing noteworthy for a long space till after the 
capture of Caen there comes a story ‘ as I have heard of the report 


12 Livius, p. 8. 





"3 Ibid. p. 13. 
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of the tofore named earl of Ormond,’ that Henry had all the greatest 
riches of the town collected and delivered to the Duke of Clarence, 
reserving for himself only a French book of histories ; then the duke 
distributed the same riches liberally to those that had deserved it. 
The story is followed by a long moralisation, probably by the six- 
teenth century writer. For this story there is no authority in the 
margin. In Harley 530, as in the Pseudo-Elmham,™ we have the 
simpler story that Henry had all the jewels and valuable property of 
the abbeys and churches collected together for safe custody. 

In the account of the siege of Rouen there come several notes 
of the ‘ Translator.’ The first two are brief comments based upon 
‘various English Chronicles’ of the stations of the English com- 
manders, on points where those chronicles disagreed with Livius. 
After a description of the misery of the city there comes another 
long story, ‘as I have heard of the before named noble earl of 
Ormond,’ of a Franciscan friar called Vincent, who died not long 
after, and since that time. had been canonised. Friar Vincent 
came to the English camp, and boldly rebuked Henry, in a sermon, 
for his tyranny, but was afterwards converted by the king in private 
audience to declare that he was most perfect and acceptable to God. 
It seems obvious that this intends St. Vincent Ferrier, the Dominican. 
Otterbourne '* relates that in 1418 Vincent came at Henry’s request 
to preach before him at Caen, and foretold the death of the count 
of Armagnac. Henry was at Caen from 28 April till the end of May, 
and Armagnac was killed on 12 June. The visit of Vincent to Caen 
is historical and was attested at the time of his canonisation by 
several witnesses, who had heard him preach, and seen him perform 
a miracle there. One of the witnesses had further heard the English 
herald deliver his summons to Vincent at Rennes, where the friar is 
known to have been present on 20-22 April.’** Vincent cannot have 
visited Rouen, and it is probable that Ormond speaking from memory 
had confused the occasion. St. Vincent Ferrier, who died on 5 April 
1419, was not canonised till 29 June 1455. So we obtain an indication 
of the date at which Ormond’s scribe wrote. 

In the description of the fall of Rouen the fate of Alain Blanchard 
is described as given by Holinshed on the authority of the ‘ Trans- 
lator of Livius ’ ; the English version is more precise than the Latin 
of Livius. To a statement that after Rouen was taken fourteen 
castles and defensible towns surrendered, ‘ as our English Chronicle 
reciteth,’ the word ‘ Translator ’ is set in the margin. 

The next incident is in the siege of Melun, where the story of 
Henry’s encounter in the mine with Barbasan is given to the same 
effect as by Holinshed, but with some verbal differences. A little 
later, after describing the fate of Barbasan and his escape from 

m P. 115. 1 P, 280. 

'%* H. Fages, Hist. de St. Vincent Ferrier, ii. 223-7, iii. 96, 195, 217-9, 246-7. 
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captivity, the writer says: ‘Howbeit as I have heard often the 
forenamed earl of Ormond report by the opinion of the Frenchmen 
as he learned in the time of his sojourn among them.’ He then 
gives a story that Barbasan would have been put to death had he not 
appealed to the officers of arms, who adjudged that as the king’s 
brother in arms (having fought hand to hand with him) he could 
not lawfully be executed : so Barbasan was kept in a cage at Chateau 
Gaillard till its recovery by the French many years after ; even then 
he would not accept his release till he had obtained from the English 
captain discharge from an oath which he had taken to continue a 
true prisoner.'*’ 

The subsequent part of the Life contains a few additions attributed 
to the ‘ Translator,’ but none of any interest. The imperfection of 
Livius’ account of the siege of Meaux is made good from Monstrelet, 
without any sign that the writer had used the Pseudo-Elmham. 
A long account of Henry’s burial (based on Monstrelet) is followed 
by a brief character sketch, and by an account of the provision made 
for the minority of the little king, which is paraphrased freely from 
Livius and quoted by Stow '** as coming from that writer. The 
work closes with a summary of the reign of Henry VI derived from 
Monstrelet and the Polychronicon, but with one or two passages 
marked ‘ Translator,’ though they are merely commonplace com- 
pilations. 

Thus the Life in Bodley 966 contains all four of the passages 
which are attributed specifically to the ‘ Translator of Livius’ by 
later writers, together with the two which I had traced conjecturally 
to the same source. It contains also Stow’s account of Henry IV’s 
death-bed advice to his son, and a note of the abortive Celestin 
foundation of Henry V at Isleworth. Also two entirely new stories : 
the one of the siege of Caen, the other of Vincent Ferrier’s alleged 
sermon at Rouen. The majority of them are given on the authority 
of the earl of Ormond, or of the ‘ tofore rehearsed credible report.’ 
Of the exceptions the story of the prince’s disguising (of which, 
according to Stow, Ormond was an eye-witness), and the dismissal 
by Henry V when king of the ‘ followers of his young acts’ are no 
doubt of a like origin. The note on Alain Blanchard may be an 
addition by the sixteenth century writer. Besides these there are 
numerous other passages marked ‘Translator’; of which one 
or two are avowedly derived from ‘ our English Chronicles,’ while 
the majority are moral comments which seem to be appropriate 
to the purpose which the writer set out in his preface. The promi- 
nence which is given to the word ‘ Translator ’ makes it likely that 
in this Life we have the actual work which Harpsfield, Stow, and 


‘7 This latter story is given more briefly by Holinshed (iii. 122-3), but without 
citation of the source. 


88 Annales, pp. 593-5. 
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Holinshed described as the ‘ Translator of Livius.’ Such a descrip- 
tion is natural enough, even though the Life is avowedly a compila- 
tion from Monstrelet as well as from Livius. The closeness with 
which Stow at times follows the version of Livius in the Bodley MS. 
makes it certain that he at all events had access to a copy of that 
work. But if the Bodley MS. represents Stow’s original, the sugges- 
tion that the other English Life in Harley 530 once contained the 
Ormond legends is weakened. It is nevertheless remarkable that 
the whole of these legends as given in the Bodley MS. (with the 
exception of the new story of Caen) should have fallen in the missing 
leaves of the Harley MS. That one story is not given by Stow or 
Holinshed ; therefore it is not impossible that the Harley MS. in its 
complete form might have been one source of their information. 
If however the Harley MS., as well as the Bodley MS., once con- 
tained the Ormond legends, it would seem that they must have 
derived them independently from some third quarter. To the 
history of the Ormond legends I will now turn. 

The earl of Ormond is obviously James Butler, the fourth earl, 
who as a young man accompanied Thomas, duke of Clarence, on his 
expedition to France in 1412. That expedition sailed early in 
August. The story of the prince’s disguising most probably belongs 
to Henry’s interview with his father on or about 11 July.'*® It is 
therefore quite possible that Ormond may, as the ‘ Translator’ 
(according to Stow’s account) alleges, have been an eye-witness. 
Ormond served through a considerable part of the wars of Henry V 
in France. He is probably the Jaques de Ormond, whom the king 
knighted at Pont St. Maxence on the way to Agincourt in October 
1415." He went again to Normandy in April 1418, serving under 
Thomas of Clarence, and was present at the siege of Rouen."*! 
According to Hall '** he took part in the siege of Melun in the autumn 
of 1420. But he is said to have been appointed lieutenant of Ireland 
early in the same year, and to have landed at Waterford on 4 April to 
take up his office.** It will be noted that the story of Barbasan 
is not given as of the earl’s own knowledge. It appears to be one 
which he heard during a subsequent sojourn in France after the fall 
of Chateau Gaillard in February 1430. As Ormond accompanied 
Bedford to France in April of that year,'* he is very likely to have 
heard the story of Barbasan’s release, while it was still fresh. In 
different capacities Ormond governed Ireland during several terms 
in the reign of Henry VI, the last occasion being from 1448 to 1445, 
when he obtained leave of absence in England. The occasion of his 

'*® Otterbourne, p. 271; Nicolas, London Chron. p. 94; Wylie, Henry IV, iv. 90. 

© Hall, p. 64; Holinshed, iii. 75. 


'" Forty-fourth Report of the Deputy Keeper, pp. 604-5 ; Collections of a London 
Citizen, p. 7. 


“* P. 102. 43 Carte, Life of Ormond, i. p. Ixxvi. 
‘* Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry VI, ii. 72. 
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leaving Ireland was a charge of treason preferred against him by 
Thomas FitzThomas, the prior of Kilmainham. The two were to 
have met in combat at London in October 1446, ‘ but the prior came 
not in to Smithfield, where the other was ready.’ ‘** Ormond probably 
remained for some time longer in England, since he was not finally 
cleared of the charges against him till 1449. He died in Ireland on 
23 August 1452. According to Carte, he was a great student and 
lover of history and antiquity, very proficient in the laws of arms, 
and a benefactor of the Heralds’ College at London." Ormond, as 
this account of him shows, haa every opportunity to have supplied 
information on the stories attributed to him ; and was by his repute 
a likely person to have done so. But of the exact form which his 
reminiscences took it is not easy to be certain. 

The author of the ‘Life’ in Bodley 966 states distinctly in his 
preface that he adds opinions ‘ that I have reade of the report of a 
certaine honourable and ancient person.’ When therefore he writes 
in his text of what ‘I have hearde of the credible report of my said 
lord and master, the earl of Ormond,’ it must be accepted that he 
uses the first person only. because he gives the ipsissima verba of his 
original. This is important in itself as adding to the credibility of 
the stories, which have not in consequence been distorted by too 
much retelling. But it leaves us without any clue to the character 
of the original. Only it would appear from their nature and the 
diverse dates to which they belong that the stories must have come 
from a work which gave a fairly complete history of the reign of 
Henry V. It is therefore quite possible that this lost work was an 
English Lie written about the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
based in the main on the Latin Life by Tito Livio, or on that by the 
Pseudo-Elmham. Stow’s reference to the earl of Ormond as an eye- 
witness of the prince’s disguising might in that case be evidence that 
he had seen and used this lost work. Harpsfield’s story of Henry’s 
continence might also appear to indicate a fuller original than the 
incidental allusion in the preface to the Bodley MS. Stress must not 
however be put on such indications, for it is beyond question that 
a copy of the Lije in Bodley 966 was used by Stow, who often 
adopted its version of Livius. We must be satisfied with the proof 
that we have in these stories the genuine narrative of one who had 
been a servant of the earl of Ormond, and wrote down what he had 
heard from his master’s lips. The actual time of writing was pre- 
sumably after Ormond’s death, since Vincent Ferrier is said to have 
been already canonised. 

To have carried back a whole group of the legends about Henry V 
to the middle of the fifteenth century has both an historical and a 


48 London Chronicle, in Harley MS., 540 f. 45°. In Gregory’s Chronicle, p. 187, 
it is stated that it was the prior who appeared in the field. 
46 Carte, Life of Ormond, i. pp. lxxiv-lxxviii, ed. 1851. 
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literary interest. Some of these stories as told by Stow and Holins- 
hed have been regarded with suspicion, and doubts have even been 
cast on their good faith in repeating them. But the fidelity which 
those writers are now shown to have displayed in these instances will 
add to their credibility in other matters which they relate upon 
evidence still unknown. The legends of Henry V as embodied in 
The Famous Victories and in Shakespeare’s historical plays were 
derived from the stories given by Stow and Holinshed, and the small 
quantity of new matter contained in the Bodley MS. does not appear 
to contain anything which had found its way into popular literature. 
One allusion however there is which shows that the stories did not 
rest solely on Ormond’s reminiscences. The story of how the prince 
would rob his own receivers is told ‘ as I have learned of the credence 
before rehearsed, and also as the common fame is.’ This statement 
is confirmed by the appearance of the sequel of the dismissal of the 
‘followers of his young acts’ in a somewhat different form in 
Fabyan,'’ who relates that all of them were dismissed with rewards, 
and charged ‘ that none of them were so hardy to come within ten 
myle of such place as he were lodged.’ The ‘ Translator’s’ story, 
as reproduced by Stow, confines the dismissal to those who would 
not reform, and gives no limit of distance. Another story of which 
we find traces elsewhere is that of the reception of Sigismund by 
Humphrey of Gloucester. Redman in his Life of Henry V “* relates 
that when the emperor came to Calais the earl of Warwick exacted 
from him a similar pledge antequam in portu esset (Sigismund had come 
from Boulogne by sea). It is obvious that Redman’s story cannot 
be derived from that given by the ‘ Translator,’ and that more than 
one version of the incident must have been current. No doubt there 
was a good deal of floating legend about Henry V, and we should 
hesitate to dismiss altogether any of the stories which have survived. 
The ‘ Translator’ has preserved no trace of the story of the prince 
and the chief-justice. But that story belongs to the group of legends 
relating to the prince’s riotous life in London. The historic evidence 
for that group rests entirely on the rather meagre references in the 
London Chronicles, supplemented by one longer version in Stow’s 
Survey of London.‘ Stow had previously given this last in his 
Summary, on the authority of the ‘ Register of Mayors.’ This 
‘ Register,’ which is quoted often in the 1570 and 1575 editions of 
the Summary, was clearly a fuller London Chronicle than any of 
those now extant. It is likely enough that some other lost Chronicle 
of London may have contained a legend which was the original of 
the story of the chief-justice as given by Sir Thomas Eliot in The 
Governour. That the London Chronicles should have preserved 


‘7 P. 577. Holinshed (iii. 61) seems to depend on Fabyan. 
“8 Memorials of Henry V, p. 49. 
“4° Chronicles of London, 268, 341 ; Survey of London, i. 217. 
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exclusively the stories of the prince’s riotous conduct in the City is 
as natural as that Ormond should have given us solely those which 
touched most upon his life at court. 


The importance which the writings of Stow and Holinshed 
have for the questions discussed in this article makes it desirable 
to consider the extent of their indebtedness to Livius and the Pseudo- 
Elmham. Of Hall’s Chronicle it is not necessary to say anything, 
since Hall does not mention either Livius or Elmham in his list of 
authorities, and his text shows that he depended on Monstrelet, 
whom he supplemented from Walsingham, the Chronicles of London, 
Caxton’s Chronicle, and Fabyan. Robert Redman followed Hall, 
and Walsingham through Hall ; there is little or no evidence that he 
was acquainted with the fifteenth century biographers of Henry V.'*° 
Nearly twenty years later, as shown above, Nicholas Harpsfield 
made use of Livius, of Elmham’s Liber Metricus, and of the English 
‘ Translator.’ 

In the brief narrative which he gave in the first two editions of 
his Summary in 1565 and 1566, Stow was content for the most part to 
follow Fabyan and Hall. But for his subsequent editions of 1570 
and 1575, he had access either to Livius or to his ‘ English Translator.’ 
Much of the narrative which he then gave was reproduced with 
additions in his Chronicles of 1580, and in his Annales. It is sufficient 
here to consider alone the final form of his history as given in the 
1605 edition of the Annales. For the reign of Henry V the range of 
Stow’s research was perhaps less wide than usual. It is evident 
that he depended mostly upon Livius, whom he cites constantly in 
his marginal notes. Often he translates that writer literally for 
long passages on end, for this purpose commonly adopting the 
version of the ‘ Translator’; no stronger proof of his dependence 
can be required than the weakness and brevity of his own narrative 
for the last two years. Even for events at Troyes, Stow follows 
Livius almost exactly, only omitting the terms of the oaths, and 
inserting a brief summary of the conditions of the peace.'*' For the 
subsequent portion he is content to follow Livius with great close- 
ness, save that he makes good the defective account of events in 
England by the help of Walsingham, and takes his account of Henry’s 
funeral from the ‘ Translator.’ Though Stow had cited Monstrelet 
(‘ Enguerant ’) among his authorities he has made no use of the 
full narrative of the French chronicler in this part of his own history : 
even in the earlier portion he had been sometimes content to quote 


‘80 When indeed Redman (p. 50) gives 16,400 as the number of Henry’s army in 
1417, he may derive from Livius (p. 33) or the Pseudo-Elmham (p. 92). The number 
is not given by Hall. Redman’s story of Sigismund (see p. 87 above) is another 
addition to Hall. 

'! Annales, p. 590 ; Livius, pp. 84-88. 
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him through the medium of the Lifein Bodley 966.'°? In three 
places '** Stow quotes ‘ Roger Wall ’ as his authority. By this it is clear 
that he intended the copy of the Pseudo-Elmham in Arundel MS. 15, 
which, as stated above,'** contains Wall’s name as a sometime owner, 
and was in 1590 the property of Stow’s acquaintance, Lord William 
Howard.'** The first place is for the deliberations on the war in 
1414-15 ; here Stow also quotes Livius, whom indeed he follows in 
the main. The second is for the muster at Southampton in 1415, 
a point at which the Pseudo-Elmham adds a little to Livius. The 
last is for the conditions of the treaty of Troyes, of which, as above 
noted, he inserted a summary, clearly deriving his material from the 
Pseudo-Elmham. Stow may also have derived a little other matter 
from the same source: as, for instance, in his account of Henry’s 
foundations at Sheen, which is fuller than that of Livius, and 
apparently based in part on the Pseudo-Elmham.'* It is somewhat 
remarkable that Stow made no use of the Pseudo-Elmham for the 
concluding scenes of Henry’s life. Neither did he borrow, like 
Holinshed, the name ‘ Baawmore’ from the Pseudo-Elmham or 
his translator. Stow’s omission in his Annales to use material 
which since the appearance of the Summary for 1575 had been made 
readily accessible by Holinshed is so striking that one is tempted to 
think that it was something more than a coincidence. Can it be due 
to jealousy of the work, which through printing and reprinting 
without warrant or well-liking had prevented the appearance of his 
own ‘ History of this Island ’ ? 

Of a true work of Elmham Stow made somewhat more use. In 
five places he gives ‘ T. Elmham’ as his authority. In two instances— 
for Henry’s buildings at Kenilworth and for the list of the slain at 
Agincourt—the reference is manifestly to the Liber Metricus.’” Of the 
others, one is for the exequies of Henry IV ; but Stow’s real authority 
here is Walsingham, and the reference to Elmham is probably simply 
anerror.'** The next is for the battle of Agincourt, where ‘ T. Elmham’ 
is set in the margin against the words ‘ by which the day following 
the Englishmen should passe to goe to Calais.’ ¥* This does not come 
from the Liber Metricus, nor from the Pseudo-Elmham, but is a 
direct translation from Monstrelet.!* The subsequent account of 
the battle is a close translation from Livius, and the reference to 


‘8? Asin the description of Harfleur in Annales, p. 566. This is taken verbatim from 
the ‘ Translator.’ In point of fact the greater part is derived from Livius and not 
from Monstrelet. 

** Ibid. pp. 562, 564, 590 ; Pseudo-Elmham, pp. 27-30, 35, 252-65. 

' See above, p. 61. 188 Hearne, preface to Elmham, p. ix. 

86 Annales, p. 559; Vita, p. 25. 

‘* Annales, pp. 562, 572; Liber Metricus, pp. 100, 101, and 123 n. 

8 Annales, p. 560 ; Walsingham, Hist. Angl. ii. 290. Holinshed (iii. 62), who gives 
Walsingham as his authority, almost repeats Stow’s words. 

° Annales, p. 570. 16 Chroniques, iii. 101. 
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Elmham is again obscure.'*' The last citation of ‘T. Elmham’ is 
for the statement that England was recognised as one of the five 
Nations at Constance ; but here the marginal note is clearly mis- 
placed (a not uncommon occurrence) and belongs really to the 
next paragraph, in which the creation of the earl of Dorset to be 
duke of Exeter is recorded; as such it comes from the Liber 
Metricus.. That Stow was acquainted with the Liber Metricus is 
established by the preservation of some notes which he extracted 
from it, in Harley MS. 247, f. 175. 

I have here been concerned merely with the use of Livius and 
Elmham (the true or the false) by Stow. But it may be useful to 
state very briefly the other sources of his text. For the earlier 
campaigns in France he makes considerable use of Monstrelet, 
and Walsingham is consulted freely throughout. In his marginal 
notes Stow cites Sir Thomas Eliot’s Governour, T. Clifford (the 
Westminster Abbey Liber Niger), Otterbourne, and John Rouse. 
He had also made use of some London Chronicles, of Hardyng, and 
of Fabyan. But the main fabric of his narrative comes from the 
Vita Henrict Quinti of Tito Livio, either directly or through the 
* Translator.’ 

Stow is rightly to be treated before Holinshed, since, though the 
Annales were not published till long after Holinshed’s Chronicles,, 
they were in reality only an expansion of the Summary of 1575, and 
of the Chronicles of England, which appeared in 1580. Holinshed 
himself acknowledged his debt by entering in his list of authors 


John Stow, by whose diligent collected Summarie I have beene not onelie 
aided, but also by divers rare monuments, ancient writers, and necessary 
register bookes of his which he hath lent me out of his own Librarie.'® 


However Holinshed did more than borrow, and in his Chronicles 
the reign of Henry V is described on a far more ambitious scale than 
by Stow. Unlike Stow, he did not disdain to make copious use of 
Hall. In other respects also his authorities are more widely chosen. 
Of French writers, in addition to Monstrelet, whom he uses through- 
out more abundantly than Stow had done, he cites the Chronicles 
of Flanders,’ and a History of the Dukes of Normandy : the last is 
clearly identical with the Chronique de Normandie which is printed 
at the end of the English Historical Society’s Gesta Henrici Quinti.'® 


161 Tt may however be intended for the date of Agincourt, though that is given by 
Livius. 

1% Annales, p. 575 ; Liber Metricus, p. 147. The notice of the five Nations comes 
from Livius, p. 30. The account of the Pseudo-Elmham, p. 90, is modified, and does 
not reproduce the ‘ una diceretur ex quinque’ of Livius. 

i Oe 

16 Chroniques de Flandres, and Continuation des Chroniques de Flandres, ed. Denis 
Sauvage, 1562. See Holinshed, iii. 87, 108, 128, 131. 

18 Ibid. iii. 94, 96, 109, 128-9 ; cf. Gesta, &c., pp. 181, 190, 194, 206. 
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Among other works he often quotes Christopher Ocland’s Anglorum 
Praelia,’** through Abraham Fleming, who was in point of fact 
responsible for a considerable part of Holinshed’s Chronicle. There 
is a noteworthy series of original documents relating to the career of 
John Bromley, which are manifestly inserted out of compliment to 
Sir Thomas Bromley, ‘ the right honourable the lord chancellor that 
now is.’ For the rest Walsingham, Hardyng, the Polychronicon 
(in Caxton’s version), and Fabyan are all laid under contribution. 

Holinshed however, like Stow, took for his main authority the 
Vita Henrici Quinti of Tito Livio, which he cites repeatedly through- 
out. It is again quite clear that this is the same work as that which 
Hearne published in 1716. But Holinshed is also justified in his 
statement that he had partly followed the longer version of the 
Pseudo-Elmham. From this he takes the name of Baawmore, as the 
place where Thomas Beaufort defeated the Scots in 1417.'* From 
the same source he corrects Livius’ date for Henry’s arrival at Pont 
de l’Arche, and gives Caen as the seat of the Norman exchequer ; ‘** 
in both places Stow '”° follows Livius. The Pseudo-Elmham is also 
made use of for the sieges of Melun and Meaux.'”' It is curious that 
Holinshed does not follow the Pseudo-Elmham on the points where 
Stow had made use of that writer ; even the articles of the treaty 
of Troyes are avowedly taken from Hall. Neither does Holinshed 
appear to have made any use of the Liber Metricus. 

Holinshed’s citations of Livius are not always correct, and he 
does not seem to have clearly distinguished that author from the 
Pseudo-Elmham. Thus Livius is quoted for 4 July 1420 as the date 
of the surrender of Montereau, and for Henry’s speech on his death- 
bed; in both cases the authority which he really follows is the 
Pseudo-Elmham.'”? Similarly Livius is put as the authority for 
Henry’s stay to recruit at Vignie-sur-Yonne after his unsuccessful 
march on Orleans in July 1421; but the real authority is the 
Chronique de Normandie.\"* In another place Livius is quoted for 
the statement that Henry left England on 4 June 1421; Livius 
however has simply ‘ ad mediam aestatem ’ ; 4 June may be only a 
misreading of the Pseudo-Elmham’s ‘ Iunii die decima.’ '* These 
confusions are paralleled by the error through which Holinshed 
cites Livius as his authority for the reception of Sigismund at 
Dover, when he was really quoting from the ‘ Translator.’ 17° 


‘6 Holinshed, iii. 61, 67, 73, 83, 100, 109, 111, 134-5. 

'? Tbid. iii. 75, 97-8, 101. 

'S Ibid. iii. 91; Vita, p. 163; Harley MS. 530 f. 25. 

'® Holinshed, iii. 99, 106 ; Vita, pp. 170, 204. 170 Annales, 583, 585. 
") Holinshed, iii. 122-4, 129-30; Vita, 280, 293, 325. 

'? Holinshed, iii. 120, 132 ; Vita, pp. 274, 332. 

"% Holinshed, iii. 129 ; Gesta, p- 260. 

'* Holinshed, iii. 128, margin ; Livius, p- 92; Pseudo-Elmham, p. 308. 

"3 See pp. 74, 82 above. 
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To sum up in conclusion: the true Life by Elmham is the Gesta 
Henriei Quinti, probably written in 1417 shortly before the Liber 
Metricus, which was written early in the next year. This Life, 
commonly known as ‘ the Chaplain’s Account,’ was published by 
the English Historical Society in 1850. The Vita Henrici Quinti, 
published by Hearne in 1716, is correctly attributed to Tito Livio 
da Forli, and was written in 1487 or 1438. Some years later, 
probably in 1446, this Life was expanded by an unknown writer 
(perhaps a foreign scholar resident in England) into the one 
which Hearne, without any sufficient reason, published under the 
name of Elmham in 1727. On this latter work, about 1460, was 
based the condensed Latin Life, of which a part has been printed 
as a continuation of the Gesta. During the fifteenth century two 
English Lives of Henry were composed. The first, which was com- 
pleted soon after 1455, incorporated reminiscences of the earl of 
Ormond, and is thus the source of many of the legends of the youth 
of Henry V ; it may have been based on the Life by Tito Livio, 
or on that by the Pseudo-Elmham. The second, of which fragments 
are preserved in Harley 580, was a condensed translation of the 
Pseudo-Elmham ; it may possibly at one time have included some 
of the Ormond stories. In 1518 an English writer compiled a Life 
from Livius and Monstrelet with additions from other sources ; this 
is probably identical with the work which Stow and Holinshed cite 
as the ‘ Translator of Livius ’ ; in it alone are the whole of the Ormond 
stories preserved. None of these Lives appear to have been known 
to Hall. Stow and Holinshed used freely the Life by Tito Livio, and 
both -of them give some of the Ormond stories, without always 
specifying their source ; they both were also acquainted with the 
Pseudo-Elmham independently, and consulted his work in different 
degrees. Stow (but not Holinshed) knew and made use of the 
Inber Metricus of Thomas Elmham. Neither Stow nor Holinshed 
knew of any prose Life by Elmham, nor do they appear. to have 
made any use of the Gesta as an anonymous work. 


C. L. Kinesrorp. 
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Religious Toleration under the Great 
Elector and tts Material Results 


IHREE injunctions are linked together in one weighty sentence 
of the Great Elector’s Political Testament, and much of the 
future greatness of his house is founded upon their observance : 
‘Seek the welfare of your subjects without respect to their religion ; 
develop commerce everywhere; and increase the population, 
particularly in the Electoral Mark.’' If Brandenburg-Prussia 
gained more by the Reformation than any other German state, 
this resulted largely from the practice of religious toleration, the 
policy of internal colonisation founded upon it, and the material 
gains which accrued from both. Religious toleration was first urged 
upon Brandenburg as a policy of state by the peculiar religious 
conditions in Cleves ? and East Prussia. Admixture of creeds, the 
existence of legal pledges, both domestic and international, whose 
violation would have involved the hereditary title of the ruler,’ 
the danger of internal revolt and foreign intervention, all combined 
to render the intolerant employment of the ius reformandi logically 
absurd and territorially calamitous. It was the adoption of the 
Reformed faith by John Sigismund and his successors however 
which alone enabled the Electors to realise this truth and act upon 
it. German Calvinism, more liberal in its point of view than 
Lutheranism, inculeated a tolerant ecclesiastical policy. Calvinism 
is therefore of double importance in the history of Brandenburg. 
It facilitated the territorial expansion of the state, because without 
tolerance, in a land of mixed confessions, annexations and their 
assimilation would have been impossible; and it furthered the 
economic development of the state, because most of the colonising 
‘‘ Pol. Test. 1667, in Ranke, Preussische Geschichte, Simmtliche Werke, 25 and 26, 

* Lehmann, Preussen und die Katholische Kirche, i. 15-17, 30, 38, 56 ff. 

* For Cleves, see Lehmann, i. 30. Frederick William, Pol. Test. 1667, in Ranke, 
op. cit, 502, recognises its vast importance. For the definitive treaty between Frederick 
William and Pfalz-Neuburg, guaranteeing religious rights, see Moerner, Kurbranden- 
burgs Staatsvertrdige, 349 ff. For Prussia, Lehmann, i. 36-37, prints the texts of the 


documents concerned. Rights of catholics in East Prussia were secured by the 
definitive Peace of Wehlau : Moerner, 223. 
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material was drawn from Calvinistic or at least non-Lutheran 
sources.* It was largely through the combined operation of these 
religious and material forces that Brandenburg was saved from the 
stagnation of the Central German states and acquired political 
leadership in Germany. 


I 


The Great Elector was a sincere Calvinist of the German type. 
He and the Reformed who shared his counsels perceived that the 
differences between them and the Lutherans were not sufficiently 
important to justify permanent separation, or even hostility, and 
that a ‘ mutual tolerance’ was necessary to ensure safety against 
catholic aggression. Perhaps the most clearly reasoned expression 
of the tolerant nature of Calvinism in Brandenburg-Prussia is the 
sermon® preached by Bartholomew Stosch, court chaplain, before 
the Brandenburg Landtag in 1658, and printed by the Elector’s 
special order in 1659. It is an official exposition of the grounds of 
Frederick William’s attempt to effect a formal union of the evangelical 
churches, and, in conjunction with John Sigismund’s edict ® of 1614, 
it furnished the text and basis of the Elector’s first Edict’ of Tolera- 
tion. The sermon was written to prove that there was no essential 
incompatibility between the Lutheran and Reformed confessions, 
and therefore no reason why a common worship should not 
subsist. Its logical basis is found in the sharp distinction 
which it draws between essentials and non-essentials in religion. 
First, it expounds the necessity for Christian toleration. Doctrines 
contained in the Bible differ as to their necessity for salvation, 
and also as to the clearness with which they are set forth. 
Certain doctrines are both so necessary and so clearly expressed 
that no Christian can reject them without manifest iniquity : upon 
these both parties are agreed. Other doctrines however are so in- 
distinctly expressed as to be comprehended only by the learned, as 
the result of subtle logical deductions ; these are not essentials 
of faith, but dogmas of theology, and men may bring forth the 
fruits of Christian love and obtain salvation without understanding 
them. Corresponding to the distinction between doctrines, there 
is a distinction between their expounders and between degrees of 
error, which must be allowed for in our judgment and treatment 
of individual men. Indiscriminate condemnation of all dissidents 

* Beheim-Schwarzbach, Hohenzollernsche Colonisationen, 25. The Calvinists were 
the Dutch, Swiss, Palatines, and Huguenots ; the non-Lutherans were the Salzburger 
and the sectaries. 

5 Predigt iiber die evangelische Warnung Christi wegen der falschen Propheten, &c. 
The book is very rare, owing to its subsequent confiscation. Cf. Landwehr, Bartholo- 
maeus Stosch, in the Forschunyen zur Brandenburgischen und Preussischen Geschichte, 
vi. (1893), 107-108, 110-111. Compare especially Predigt, 30, with Mylius, Corpus 


Constitutionum Marchicarum, I. i. 377, and Landwehr, 110-111. 
* Mylius, I. i. 353 ff. 7 Ibid. 375 ff. 
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uproots the Christian love and humility enjoined by the Gospels, 
and plants bitterness, hatred, and tyranny; it rouses distrust 
between ruler and ruled, and brings into the world war and blood- 
shed. Stosch next gives practical reasons for the establishment of 
harmony. The Lutheran and the Reformed confessions are at 
one in the essentials of Christian faith. They alike profess no other 
norm of faith and worship than is contained in the writings of the 
prophets and the apostles. Both worship no other than the Triune 
God, and both confess that salvation is dependent on the sacrifice 
of Christ alone. They acknowledge Christ crucified as the only 
head of the church and intercessor in heaven. Both teach that no 
other ceremonies are binding upon men than those clearly, enjoined 
by God’s word. On the other hand, there are but four important 
points of disagreement between them,* and even in connexion with 
them nothing is contested which is praecise necessary to salvation 
or clearly expressed in the Bible. Both parties therefore owe to 
one another not merely a universal, or, as some say, a ‘ political’ 
love—such as is due to papists—but also fraternal unity in the 
church, or a toleration which allows free discussion without defama- 
tion or persecution. As to the catholics, they differ from both the 
evangelical churches in essentials. We cannot therefore with a 
clear conscience join with them in worship, but we must not refuse 
them Christian love and service, nor should we seek in hate and 
bitterness to ruin one another.® This line of argument received 
the Elector’s personal approval,’® and may be taken as expressing 
his views. 

Frederick William was personally pious, and the sincerity of his 
religious beliefs, which find ‘official expression in his edicts,!' cannot 
be successfully questioned. He was tolerant from conviction as well 
as from motives of policy: ‘ We are, thank God, of that under- 
standing that we arrogate to ourselves no authority over the con- 
sciences of our subjects, but commit it to God alone.’ '* So wrote 
in 1645 the prince who first established in a European state a religious 
toleration founded upon an equal public law. It was through the 


* Stosch, Predigt, 25-28. They relate to the Lord’s supper, the universal pre- 
sence, the atonement, and predestination. Frederick William personally considered 
only the first and fourth of importance. See his confidential letter to his niece, the 
queen of Sweden, 1671, in the Historische Zeitschrift, lix. (1888), 517-520. 

® Predigt, 9-11, 20-29. 

* Rescript, 14 July 1659, prefixed to Predigt. Cf. ‘ Und weil auch Gott der Herr, 
&c., Mylius, I. i. 384. 

"' Urkunden und Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte des Kurfiirsten Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Brandenburg, i. 101-102, 26 Apr. 1642. The following was written to put an end to 
false rumours in East Prussia concerning his belief: ‘ We confess first of all God’s 
undoubted word. Next, the Augsburg Confession, compiled in 1530 from God’s 
word, and also the Apologia later issued to explain it. We also assent to Luther’s 
Little Catechism.’ For the Edicts, see Mylius, I. i. 379, 392-393. 

 Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, iv. 410, 26 Nov. 1645. 
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application of his personal religious point of view to the operations 
of the state that Frederick William became the founder of the 
tolerating state."* The principles of his polity are few and 
simple. To all men he conceded freedom of conscience, deducing 
their right both from the law of God and from that of nature." 
This principle he incorporated in the public law; nor did he limit 
its operation to the three Westphalian confessions, although the 
Peace ° expressly declared that ‘no others were to be received or 
tolerated in the Holy Roman Empire.’ He declined to be bound by 
either the inaperial or the local law, if it compelled him to violate the 
conscience vr private religious rights of others.'"* He found it; he 
said, ‘ unjust not to grant peace to peaceable people.’ For himself 
and his heirs in the Electoral Mark he expressly renounced the 
sus reformands."* 

Believing in toleration for the individual, he believed also 
that it was the duty of the state to secure it.'* He disregarded, 
and ultimately broke, the opposition of the Estates when, as in 
Prussia, they called toleration ‘a most injurious liberty,’ and 
demanded ‘ that the Lutheran religion alone, exclusis omnibus aliis, 
should be retained pure and simple until the end of the world.’ 
Catholics in Prussia and Cleves were granted not a ‘mere con- 
nivance’ but the full exercise of their extensive legal rights.” 
Sectaries were protected so long as they did not engage in religious 
propaganda. The Reformed—that is, Calvinists—received rights 
of public worship wherever their numbers sufficed, but not at 


* Cf. Beyschlag, Der Grosse Kurfiirst als evangelische Charakter, 25-27. 

“ See Urkunden und Alktenstiicke, i. 100, xvi. 32 ; Mylius, I. i. 388; and com- 
pare Dieterici, Die Waldenser in ihrem Verhédltniss zu dem Brandenb.-Preuss. Staate, 
388. 

4S Instrumentum Pacis Osnabrugense, Art. vii., sec. 2. 

16 Rescript of 5 Jan. 1683, concerning reception of Arians from Poland (Mylius, 
I. i. 403-404). Although the Imperial Constitution and the Recess of the Diet of 1653 
prohibit the exercise of their religion, ‘So seynd Wir doch geneigt, und bringt es 
auch der Verstand erwehnter Reichs-Constitution und Land-Tages Recessus mit sich,’ 
that these, as separate families and mostly exiles, are to be tolerated as long as they 
live peaceably and do not seek to propagate their errors. Frederick William had 
applied the same principle in East Prussia in 1673: Orlich, Friedrich Wilhelm der 
Grosse Kurfiirst, Beilage, 11. 

7 Mylius, I. i. 388; also Pol. Test. of 1655, in Lehmann, i. 45, n. 3. Cf. 
Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, iv. 410 ; Mylius, I. i. 360. 

'8 Clearly shown by preambles to Edicts of Toleration, Mylius, I. i. 375-377, 
381-382, 386. 

1 In 1662, Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xvi. 32. In the Electoral Mark the Estates 
petitioned in 1652 that no other form of worship than the unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession of 1530 should be allowed in the Electorate, and that no toleration should be 
extended to catholics, Jews, and sectaries. The context shows that ill-will was partly 
due to fear of economic competition, Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, x. 233-234. It may 
be noted that had these views, and a strict interpretation of the Peace of Westphalia, 
prevailed, internal colonisation would have been impossible. 

*” Pol. Test. 1667, in Ranke, op. cit. 501-502. See Philippson, Der Grosse Kur- 
first, i. 423, iii. 138-144 ; Lehmann, i. 50 f., 90 ff., 141 ff., and especially 81-82. 
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the expense of Lutheran churches, endowments, or revenues.” 
Incoming colonists were defended from ill-treatment by the 
Estates, city magistrates, and guilds,” and by the common people 
who disliked them. It required the constant intervention of the 
Elector himself to prevent his native-born subjects from driving 
away the newly arrived réfugiés, and the full strength of his 
sovereign power was exerted in securing for them the use of aban- 
doned churches in provincial cities.* They, in turn, assisted to 
no small extent in diffusing the spirit of religious freedom through 
the lands of Brandenburg.“ Frederick William indeed aimed at 
more than mere toleration ; he desired to effect such a formal union 
between the evangelical churches that his ‘ subjects might reach 
perfect unity in all points of the divine truth.’ In default of this 
he would accord to all equal support and protection ; but they must 
refrain, Reformed and Lutheran alike, from acts of hostility and 
‘suffer one another till God should grant complete enlighten- 
ment,’ * 

Placing the interests of the state above confessional interests, 
Frederick William set certain limits to his policy of toleration. 
First, he claimed and exercised the right to prevent ‘ undesirable ’ 
confessions, to borrow a modern phrase, from spreading or gaining 
an increase of power or privileges. This mainly affected the catholics 
in Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Minden, and Prussia, and prevented 
their entrance into Pomerania and the Electoral Mark.”* Jesuits he 


21 Pol. Test. 1667, in Ranke, 500-501; Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, i. 309-310 ; 
Mylius, I. i. 360 ; Philippson, i. 420-422, 443, iii. 129 ff., 137. 

* Mylius, V. i. 367 ff., especially nos. iv. and v. Philippson, i. 410, iii. 87, 
107 ff., following M. Meyer, Geschichte der preussischen Handwerkerpolitik, i. 71, 
ff. The antiquated guild system prevented both development of industry and increase 
of population. Compare the Edict of Potsdam, Sec. 7, in Beheim-Schwarzbach, 
op cit. 51; a French version will be found in Mylius, vi., Anhang, 45, and an 
English in the translation of Weiss, Hist. of the French Prot. Refugees, ii. 390-394, 

*3 Philippson, iii. 87, 137. Pages, Les Réfugiés ad Berlin daprés la correspondance 
du Comte de Rébenac, in the Bulletin de la Société de PHistoire du Protestantisme 
Francais, 51° Année (1902), 135-139. Writing to Louis XIV, 2 Aug. 1687, Rébenac, 
the French ambassador at Berlin, speaks of ‘ L’aversion prodigieuse que le public a pour 
eux’; they are a ‘ people apart,’ ‘ already exposed to affronts.’ Patrols dog their 
footsteps, and they have been accused within a week of wishing to burn Berlin. Many 
of them are returning to France—a statement which Huguenot writers confirm. See 
also Tollin, Geschichte der Franzisischen Kolonie von Magdeburg, III. ii. pp. iv.-vi. 

** Philippson, iii. 154. 

*° Mylius, I. i. 377. Compare Stosch, Predigt, 30, and Landwehr’s summary of 
another sermon by Stosch, in Forsch. z. brand. und preuss. Gesch. vi. (1893), 110-111. 
All the Edicts of Toleration were designed to check heresy-mongering and defamation 
in the pulpit. See Mylius, I. i. 375 ff. (1662), 381 ff. (1664), 385 ff. (Declaration of 
1665), 389 ff. (1666). Cf. Droysen, Geschichte der preussischen Politik (ed. 1872), III. 
iii. 184, 592, and n. 244. 

*6 Pol. Test. 1667, Ranke, 501-502. In Prussia, catholics possessed rights of 
public worship, as well as schools and chapels ; these must be left them. More 
however must not be conceded than the pacta grant. So also in the lands obtained 
by the Peace of Westphalia as equivalents for Pomerania. 
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would not tolerate.?’ Secondly, he maintained his right to exclude 
from temporal and spiritual office all religious zealots and calumni- 
ators, and, in the interests of efficient government and religious 
peace, he appointed men pledged to toleration to posts in the universi- 
ties and in church and state. He laid down an important principle 
of civil government when, in 1652, he rebuked the Estates of the 
Electoral Mark, who had demanded the appointment only of confes- 
sors of the ‘ unchanged’ Augsburg Confession of 1530 to all the 
faculties of the university of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and refused 
‘to put the youth who in future must be employed in our spiritual 
and temporal offices under the control of zealots, who defame our 
religion and seek to make us personally hated by our subjects.’ 
He should appoint, he said, peace-loving theologians whenever he 
could find them.” At the university of Kénigsberg ** he observed 
the same principle and pursued the same policy; at that of Duis- 
burg * he ordered that none of the professors should be answerable 
to a synod or ecclesiastical assembly for their teaching. He thus 
began the liberation of education from ecclesiastical control and 
enjoined the same policy upon his successors.** In the interests of 
the state, intellect, as well as conscience, must be free. 

In ecclesiastical appointments a similar policy prevailed. The 
declaration of 1665, an official justification of the Elector’s policy 
and acts, makes no secret of his preference for men of peaceful 
temper. 


In the future as in the past he will bear no ill-will to anyone on account 
of his belief or error, nor will he persecute ; but he intends most to love, 
cherish, and favour those of both religions who, in their search for truth, 
seek also peace.*? 


Preachers in the Mark must pledge themselves to refrain from 
acrimonious attacks upon dissenting brethren; inspectors were 
required, in addition, to work for harmony.** This policy redounded 
partly to the advantage of the hated ‘Synkretisten’* (the 
Lutherans who desired union), but mainly to that of the Reformed, 
who, through their opponents’ fault, became a justly favoured class. 
The Political Testament of 1667 directs that preference be given in 
appointments to ‘ such qualified and capable subjects of the Reformed 


27 Philippson, iii. 141-142. He expelled them from Minden and allowed them in 
East Prussia only under compulsion of the Polish treaties. See Lehmann, i. 145-146, 
for an example of the principle involved. 

** Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, x. 233, 255-256. He mentions their rarity. For 
the tolerance shown in his plan for a universal university, see Lehmann, i. 48. 

2 Philippson, i. 443. % Droysen, III. ii. 117. 

* Pol. Test. 1667, Ranke, 501. % Mylius, IT. i. 388. 

%° Mylius, I. i. 391 ff. This was effected at first by written, afterwards by verbal, 
pledge and implicit agreement. 

$* Mylius, I. i. 383-384. 
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religion as are in your lands.’ If none are present, import them.® 
For the intolerant alone he had no mercy. The declaration of 1665 
ends : 


Since certain zealots maintain that for conscience’ sake they cannot 
leave off their evil behaviour, so also will his Electoral Highness, also for 
conscience’ sake, no longer be able to tolerate their conduct, but he must 
administer the punishment which they deserve.*® 


If the execution of Frederick William’s domestic policy was not 
without faults, his foreign policy is less open to attack. Its basis 
was the complete identity of Reformed and Lutheran. It was 
primarily through his efforts that the clause * was introduced in the 
Peace of Westphalia which alone paved the way for future unity by 
including both under one name, ‘ Religionsverwandte.’ Sincerely 
believing that religious persecution involved the violation of a 
‘ sacred law of nature,’ he intervened in behalf of that law to succour 
the oppressed.** His reception of exiles is therefore due in like 
measure to his high personal tolerance and to the adoption of a 
colonising policy to which he was impelled by the desolate condition 
of his lands. It was with justice that he styled himself in 1685 
‘We, the present head of all the evangelical Reformed potentates 
in Europe.’ ** Everywhere he was diplomatically active, seeking 
relief for sufferers from persecution. They in turn regarded 
Brandenburg as a haven of ultimate safety. From Silesia and 
Austria, Poland and Switzerland, Holland and the Palatinate, Savoy 
and France, immigrants came pouring in; with them came the 
arts of war and peace, the development of forces destined to 
begin a new era in Brandenburg’s intellectual and economic life 
and free her from dependence upon foreign lands. 
























II 


bt The internal colonisation of a territory may be the result of 
spontaneous immigration, or of the importation of men by a ruler 
as a matter of governmental policy, or both. The term ‘ internal ’ 
colonisation is contrasted with the ‘ acquisition’ or ‘ conquest’ of 
colonies. It implies the development of territories already possessed 
by attracting to them human forces which make for a higher moral, 
spiritual, and technical culture, better employment of the soil, 


* Ranke, 501; cf. 503, where the Reformed faith is made a desirable quality 


for a counsellor. Huguenots were often employed as diplomatic agents. ll this 
favoured internal colonisation. 


** Mylius, I. i. 389-390. 

* Instrumentum Pacis Osnabrugense, Art. vii, Sec. 1, Augustanae Confessioni 
addicti Status; Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, iv. 360, 402, 410, 686, especially 684. 

* Dieterici, Waldenser, 388; Letter of 29 Jan. 1686, to Victor Amadeus II of 
Savoy. 


* Instruction for Spanheim, 27 Feb. 1685. Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. XI. 73-75 
(England), Conv. 10 a. 
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and the use of new and more perfect legal and economic institutions. 
An increase of population in quantity, together with an improve- 
ment in quality, is of the essence of the process. Foreign colonisa- 
tion implies great efficiency and surplus power in the colonising 
state ; internal colonisation may be the means of increasing the 
strength and resources of a state abnormally depleted. It requires 
for success administrative vigour and such security for person and 
property as can be guaranteed by none but well-organised states." 
Under the Great Elector the process was twofold: voluntary 
immigration, chiefly for the attainment of religious freedom ; and 
the importation of men in colonies, as the direct result of the action 
of the government, which offered religious and material induce- 
ments. In the development of the Prussian state internal colonisa- 
tion was a force of the first magnitude. It not only augmented the 
population at periods when ‘men were the greatest riches of the 
state,’ but it quickened the moral and intellectual capacities of the 
population, and stimulated agriculture, industry, and commerce. 
The total result was increased political power. Brandenburg- 
Prussia was enabled to carry out this internal colonisation chiefly by 
reason of its policy of religious toleration, as contrasted with religious 
persecution in catholic states and with the inhospitable intolerance 
exhibited to the Reformed confession in strictly Lutheran lands. 
The persecuting states furnished the emigrants ; the Lutheran failed 
to attract them: the result was a disproportionate increase of the 
power of their tolerant rival. Austria and Prussia display in this 
matter reciprocal conditions; the former expelled and became 
stationary, the latter received and progressed. Historical develop- 
ment and the course of internal colonisation follow the same line.*' 
Vital statistics confirm this deduction and show Brandenburg- 
Prussia in the act of outstripping her protestant as well as catholic 
rivals. 

Not the least nor the least beneficial of Frederick William’s 
tasks was the restoration of Brandenburg’s human and economic 
strength. At his accession the land was a waste, one-half its popula- 
tion gone, and the survivors seemingly void of aspiration or self- 
help. Internal colonisation was necessary for the immediate re- 
cuperation of the Mark. But this was not all. From the beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War in 1618, to the end of the Seven Years’ War 
in 17638, the population of Brandenburg-Prussia was recurrently 
depleted by war and pestilence. Vital statistics show that on the 
poorer soils and in the afflicted regions the natural increase of the 


* Cf. Schmoller, Umrisse und Untersuchungen zur Verfassungs-, Verwaltungs- und 
Wirthschaftsgeschichte, ch. ix.‘ Die preussische Einwanderung und lindliche Kolonisation 
des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts,’ 562-563. Free use is made throughout this section of 
Schmoller, and of Beheim-Schwarzbach, Hohenzollernsche Colonisationen. 

*! Beheim-Schwarzbach, 14-19. 
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native population was too slow even to recruit its losses.“? An 
artificial process, the importation of men, was a constant necessity for 
the physical maintenance—not to speak of augmenting the political 
importance—of the state. A few statistics clearly show the part 
actually played by internal colonisation in the historical process.** 
It is estimated that in 1740 not less than one-eighth of the total 
population of the Brandenburg territories consisted of colonists and 
the descendants of colonists who had entered the state since the 
Great Elector’s accession a hundred years before ; in 1786, between 
one-fifth and one-sixth. This represents the absolute numerical 
contribution of internal colonisation to population. Relatively, 
a comparison with Brandenburg’s protestant rivals is illuminating. 
At the end of the seventeenth century the population of Branden- 
burg-Prussia numbered probably 616 to the German square mile; 
of Saxony, 2017 ; of Hanover, 1367. During the next hundred years 
the population of Brandenburg-Prussia increased 157 per cent. ; 
Saxony, 374 per cent.; Hanover less than 15 per cent. Internal 
colonisation accounts for much of this disparity. For the period 
1640-1740 Professor Schmoller estimates that 30 per cent. of the 
total increase of population in the Brandenburg lands was due to 
the incoming of colonists and their natural increase. It should also 
be borne in mind that at this epoch a Dutchman, Palatine, or 
Huguenot was worth more than two native-born subjects. It is 
partly from this fact that the importation of the twenty thousand 
réfugiés—the most important of all non-German colonists who ever 
entered Brandenburg territory—marks an industrial and intellectual 
epoch in the history of the state. It is Frederick William’s crowning 
achievement, dictated by motives which do no less credit to his 
heart “ than to his head. 
We do not of course attribute to the Great Elector the total 

results of the colonising movement, nor prescience enough to foresee 

 Schmoller, Umrisse, 568-569. Schmoller refers more directly to the eighteenth 
century, but similar conditions prevailed in the seventeenth, namely the desolation 
due in turn to the Thirty Years’ War, to the Northern War 1655-1660, to the Swedish 
inroads 1674-1679, and, later, to local plagues. Cf. Mylius, V. i. 367-368. 

‘8 Figures which follow are based on Schmoller, 570, 574 ff., who criticises the esti- 
mates of Beheim-Schwarzbach and Dieterici. It is impossible to give definite figures 
of immigrants and colonists under the Great Elector. The numbers of the Dutch 
are unknown; the Waldenses were about 1800, but many left; and the Palatines, 
Swiss, and Réfugiés came in large numbers after his death. Fora very large part of 
this posthumous immigration he should receive full credit. The bulk of the 
immigration for the period 1680-1740 falls between 1724 and 1732. 

** Perhaps the best proof of the sincerity of the Elector’s religious, as distinguished 
from his economic, motive in offering an asylum to these French exiles is found in 
Rébenac’s correspondence with Louis XIV. In 1686, when an official breach with 
France would have been premature and attended with deplorable results to Branden- 
burg, the Elector displayed such extreme irritation whenever he heard of the perse- 
cutions in France that Rébenac in personal interviews was hard put to it to prevent 


discourteous outbreaks on the Elector’s part which might make a breach inevitable 
Pagis, Les Réfugiés a Berlin, 117-118, 130-131. 
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the full importance of the policy which he commended to his 
successors. But it was he who made the policy possible and gave it 
the initial impetus. By founding the tolerating state, unique in 
his day, he secured the possibility of a colonising policy ; the induce- 
ments which he offered from time to time to draw fresh population 
into his wasted lands and cities furnished the example to his 
great colonising successors; his Edict of Potsdam begins the work 
of systematisation and becomes the basis of the civic and economic 
rights of all colonists in the Prussian state, including those of 
non-French origin ; and his work of administrative centralisation, 
guaranteeing the security of person and property, was the indispens- 
able preliminary to the construction of the ‘ model state’ of Frederick 
the Great, which in turn made possible internal colonisation on the 
largest scale. Without such colonisation Brandenburg-Prussia could 
not have become a world-power. 


Til 


For Europe and Brandenburg the years 1683-1685 were critical. 
In England the catholicising and absolutist policy of the Stuart 
kings threatened the whig party, and especially the nonconformists, 
with destruction. France was witnessing the dragonnades and the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; Austria and Savoy were perse- 
cuting their protestant subjects. Simultaneously Brandenburg was 
establishing its naval power, founding the African and East Indian 
Companies * as agents for commerce and foreign colonisation, and 
developing the work of internal colonisation on an unprecedented 
scale. The brilliant success of the Huguenot immigration, and the 
unequalled pathos of the wanderings of the Waldenses, are well 
known. Less familiar are the attempts made by Frederick William 
between 1683 and 1685 to introduce colonists from England into East 


‘S The African Company was legally founded in 1682 (see the patents in Schiick, 
Brandenburg-Preussens Kolonial-Politik, ii. 126-129, 136-142), and in 1683 nego- 
tiations were on foot to locate its headquarters at Emden. In July 1683 Raule 
proposed the formation of an East India Gompany, which should be auxiliary to the 
African Company and procure capital for it. In December 1683 the president of the 
African Company proposed that the headquarters of the India Company should be 
located at Emden, and the Elector acquiesced (Schiick, i. 184). Meanwhile, since 
March 1683, the Elector’s secret representative in England had been negotiating with 
certain ‘ Interlopers ’ who were being prosecuted by government at the instance of the 
(English) East India Company (Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. XI. 72-75 [England], 
Conv. 9c, Falaiseau to Gachon). Later, in February 1684, Waller made the 
overtures to Frederick William which mark the junction of the (Brandenburg) East 
India Company with the Waller intrigue and the subsequent embassies of Besser 
and Spanheim. The fullest account of these matters yet printed is in Schiick, i. 184 ff. 
He omits however all details of the negotiations between Raule and Waller, which, 
from the point of view of colonisation, are the most interesting. Philippson, iii. 97, 
361-362, 367-368, 385-386, deals with certain phases of the subject. My own account 
is based mainly upon documents in the Geheimes Staats-Archiv at Berlin. . ; 
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Friesland,** then included in the Brandenburg sphere of influence, 
or into Pomerania.*’ Essentially the Elector’s schemes involved not 
only the importation of merchants and manufacturers but also the 
settlement of ‘ Interlopers "—English merchants who infringed the 
monopoly of the East India Company by plying an unauthorised 
trade overseas—who were to build up an East India Company for 
Brandenburg. The policy, while illustrating the ordinary principles 
and processes of an internal colonisation, was exceptional, since it 
represented an attempt to make internal colonisation tributary 
to foreign colonisation, and to foster hopes of material advantage 
which proved illusory. 

The reciprocal commercial treaty made in 1661 between Eng- 
land and Brandenburg had lapsed in 1672, and, largely on account 
of the Francophil policy of England, had not been renewed.* 
Frederick William might well be ready to improve trade conditions 
in his own lands by taking advantage of the difficulties of his English 
neighbours. Occasion was first given in 1683 by the harsh treat- 
ment which the Interlopers were receiving. Gachon, the Elector’s 
secret correspondent, informed *° him that upwards of two hundred 
wealthy persons, engaged in protracted and expensive litigation with 
the East India Company and the government, had expressed an 
intention, in case of an adverse decision, to settle in the lands either 
of the Elector or of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. . Instructions *” were 
at once sent him to enter into confidential relations with the chief 
Interlopers concerned, and to use every endeavour to induce them to 
settle in Brandenburg territory, preferably at Emden. He was to 
promise them greater material advantages than the Grand Duke 
would give them, and to offer them the freedom of all the Elector’s 
Baltic ports, together with a choice between Greetsiel and Emden, 
where they could establish a factory and a Company, of which the 
Elector would constitute himself protector. But as it would hardly 
be possible to induce the entire two hundred to leave their homes, 
it would suffice if a large enough number of wealthy men should come 
to form a trading company. This would be of considerable utility 
in itself, and there could be no doubt that in time many others 
would be attracted by the treatment and advantages received by the 
first comers—‘ above all, by the security and entire liberty ’ which 
they would find. Great stress *' was laid in the instructions upon 

** Emden in East Friesland was practically a Brandenburg harbour. For treaty, 
see Moerner, 443-447, April-May 1683. 

" Cf. ante, vol. xxiv. 464 f. ‘8 Moerner, 254-256 ; Philippson, iii. 97. 

* Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. XI. 72-75 (England), Conv. 9¢, Gachon to Fuchs, 


15/25 February 1683. Gachon’s reports from London extend from 1683 to 1685, 
and are contained in the above repository. 


® Geheim. Staats-Archiv, ubi supra, Falaiseau to Gachon, March 1683. 

*' * Vous vous servirez outre cela des raisons que vous pourra fournir la Religion 
dont ils font profession qui est la mesme que celle dont Son Alt. Elect. fait profession, 
et qu'il protege avec tant de bonté et de succés.’ The clause concerning Quakers 
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the religious argument, toleration being offered not only to the 
presbyterians, who would naturally constitute the great bulk of the 
party, but also to any Quakers who might be among them. 

Although the legal and actual status of the Interlopers grew 
rapidly worse,” Gachon was unable to induce them to emigrate 
to Emden. They were quite willing, he writes, to engage in trade 
with the East Indies, but utterly unwilling to establish themselves 
away from England, no matter what inducements might be offered. 
Few rich people, he justly remarks, exchange their country and a 
settled business for a new one, except under the pressure of necessity 
or for a certain and large profit. In the case of the English merchants 
neither commercial repression, nor religious persecution, nor political 
oppression, was a sufficiently powerful agent to effect the Great 
Elector’s purposes.** Three specific objections were made by the 
Interlopers to the project of settlement, and it was abandoned for the 
time. They dwelt first on the loss of credit attendant upon a removal 
to Emden, where their affairs would have to be conducted upon a 
strict cash basis; in London their.credit furnished two-thirds of 
their capital and was the chief source of their prosperity. Secondly, 
at Emden they must run the ‘ almost infallible ’ risk of being blocked 
up in port by ice for four months of the year. Thirdly, the rate of 
insurance at Emden would be 2 per cent. higher than in London, 
which was a far more advantageous port for commerce of all kinds. 

On the receipt of this communication the Elector ordered fresh 
instructions to be sent to Gachon, and these radically changed the 
basis of negotiation.® Participants in the proposed Company were 
follows. The words ‘ et sur tout la seureté et liberté entiére’ are written on the 
margin in Meinder’s hand. 

5? Geheim. Staats-Archiv, wbi supra. In despatches to Fuchs dated 14 May, 18 May, 
10 August 1683, Gachon announces successively delay in settlement of litigation, an 
adverse judgment which requires all the litigants to commence their suits de novo, 
and a grant by the king to the East India Company authorising it to search vessels 
coming from the Indies and to seize goods brought from thence. Another despatch 
in August states that vessels to the Indies are carrying troops to execute permission 
of search and seizure. 

58 Geheim. Staats-Archiv, whi swpra, Gachon to Fuchs, 19/29 October 1683. 

‘t A despatch from Gachon to the Elettor direct, as late as 19/29 August 1684, 
states that ‘les presbyteriens mesme quoy que persecutes demeuront icy tant qu’ils 
y auront quelque liberté de commerce.’ This means, according to the context, as 
long as they could load and unload cargoes. 

55 Geheim. Staats-Archiv, whi supra, Electoral rescript to Gachon, Potsdam, 
5 November 1683. It is this document which is referred to in the Neben-Instruktion 
to Besser, § 7 (Schiick, ii. 220-221). It contains answers to the objections of the 
Interlopers as related by Gachon, and the principal advantages which the Elector 
offered to them for the foundation of their Company. (1) Protection and security, 
for the Company was established by his patent, under his banner and passport. 
Reprisals were to be made on those who injured it unreasonably and unjustly. (2) 
Emden was to exempt the Company for some years from variousimposts. (3) Agents 
located at Emden were to be regarded and treated as native Brandenburg subjects or 
as citizens of Emden. (4) The Elector was to furnish a vessel of from forty to fifty 
guns, or two of them if desired, but should participate in profits according to their 
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not to be required to leave England and settle in Emden, but were 
to be given a free choice between so doing or establishing a factory 
at Emden conducted by their agents. This practically eliminated 
the colonising feature of the scheme for the present, and narrowed 
the proposal to a combination between the Interlopers, with head- 
quarters at Emden and commerce conducted under the Brandenburg 
flag and passport, and the Brandenburg East India Company, now 
in process of establishment. But Gachon could not carry out even 
this modified project. After six months of continuous exertion, 
he writes ©° that although some of the richest London merchants are 
satisfied with the inducements which the Elector offers, and would 
like to embark in the enterprise, yet they do not venture to do so. 
First he explains that 

they dared not trust themselves to his Electoral Highness, who, being 
a great prince, could seize their funds whenever he wished without in- 
demnifying them ; that necessity and convenience were often the rule in 
such matters, and that although his Electoral Highness was very generous 


and very just, they could not be sure that his successor would follow his 
example.*” 


Secondly, they feared lest they should ultimately be excluded from 
the Indian trade after they had once established it in Branden- 
burg and were no longer necessary for its continuance. Thirdly— 


and this was certainly the chief reason—they dreaded the vengeance 
of the king, who, if aware that they were engaging in commerce 
under a foreign flag, could injure them in ways for which no reprisals 
could indemnify them. They therefore begged Gachon to say 
nothing more about the matter. Such was the condition of affairs, 
so far as the Interlopers were concerned, when Besser arrived in 
England upon his embassy, and endeavoured, with the assistance 
of religious and political malcontents, to promote a new project 
of colonisation and commerce. Negotiations with the Interlopers 
were to be continued, but a new element was added as the result 
of the English government’s reprisals after the discovery and 
suppression of the Rye House plot. In the background lurked a 
possible intrigue with the partisans of the duke of Monmouth, 


value. (5) The Elector was to furnish forty or fifty marines without payment. 
Enclosed with the rescript was a complete ‘ Project ’ for the establishment of a Com- 
pany, but this is unfortunately no longer preserved with the Akten. 

** Geheim. Staats-Archiv, wt swpra, Gachon to Fuchs, 30 May/9 June 1684. This 
despatch was written just after Besser had reached London, and reveals the great 
difficulty of his mission, so far as the Interlopers are concerned. Yet Gachon adds: 
“Since the number of the Interlopers is large, since they are apparently about to 
lose this trade entirely, and since their profits are large, we must try to secure bolder 
men than have yet appeared.’ Besser might well hope to find them through Waller. 

* The basis of this objection, said the Interlopers to Gachon, was the operation, 
called the Stop of the Exchequer, by Charles II at the time of the Dutch war: 


‘ ° ose ‘ —_ ° A 
par o une infinité de familles sont ruinées, que cet example domestique leur fesoit 
peur.’ 
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This new negotiation had been opened * by Sir William Waller, 
the degenerate son of the parliamentary general. Waller had left 
England for political reasons—for his activity in the exclusion 
bill and popish plot—and was now commandant at Bremen. 
Knowing that his position, and possibly his personal safety, was 
endangered, he desired to enter the service of Brandenburg for the 
sake of better protection.” He stated that he could at once bring fifty 
families—all nonconformists and manufacturers of rich fabrics— 
into Brandenburg territory ; later he could probably secure three 
hundred more, and induce the Interlopers to trade under the 
Brandenburg flag. This would result in large profits. He himself 
desired to become commandant of a harbour-fortress, such as 
Colberg, and requested that an envoy should be sent to discuss the 
matter further. The Elector despatched in reply his most efficient 
naval and commercial counsellor, Benjamin Raule.® His instruc- 


tions ® stated that his sovereign was inclined graciously to receive 
and protect the refugees, 


both out of peculiar affection for the English nation, and also out of 
Christian compassion for our fellow-believers in the kingdom of England 
threatened for conscience’ sake with present and future danger. 


It is not necessary however to accept these as the Elector’s sole 
motives. Waller repeated to Raule his proposals, and reduced his 
terms to writing. On behalf of his merchants he demanded free 
exercise of the Reformed religion, together with their own ecclesiastical 


58 Wilhelm von Brandt, a Brandenburg diplomatist who was passing through 
Bremen, was the intermediary. Brandt’s report of 19 February 1684, Geheim. Staats- 
Archiv, Rep. 65, no. 10, fol. 45-47, contains the details which follow. 

5° Raule’s second report, Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. 65, no. 10, fol. 105-110. 
Waller’s fears were well grounded. He knew that Charles II had written against him 
to the magistrates of Bremen, and was apprehensive of more violent measures. The 
following letter, from Hist. MSS. Comm., Seventh Rep., App. 3866, shows the animosity 
against Waller in official English circles. Sir R. Bulstrode to Lord Preston, 13 March 
1684 : ‘I am told by Mr. Skelton that Sir William Waller plays the devill at Bremen, 
which is like to be the nest of all those persons accused of the last conspiracy; that 
my Lord Melvin, and many more of that stamp, are there, as also Armstrong and 
Ferguson, and that they expect the duke, of Monmouth there very speedily; they 
speak most scandalously of the King and Duke, and style Waller a second Cromwell 
by way of commendation.’ Cf. 2966 and 347). 

® Raule, the Elector’s right-hand man inall naval and commercial affairs, had been 
a Netherland ship-owner and merchant of large experience. Ruined by the French 
war of 1672-8, he entered the service of Brandenburg to recruit his fortunes, and 
received in 1681 the title Général-Directeur de Marine. He plays a unique part in 
Brandenburg history. See Schiick, i. 76 ff. 

St 24 Feb. 1684, Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. 65, no. 10, fol. 60-64; cf. fol. 68-70. 

® + Propositions a S.A.E. Monseigneur (le) ducq de Brandeborgh delivre par 
Monsieur le Chevalier Waller.’ Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. 65, no. 10, fol. 84-85. 
Some of the specifications show that among the immigrants were to be nobles, 
and that some of the immigrants were French. Among the manufactures enu- 


merated were cloths of silk, gold, and silver, brocades, plushes and velvets, serge and 
woollens. 
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discipline; the maintenance of two pastors of the Reformed con- 
fession at the Elector’s expense; rights of citizenship, if desired ; 
exemption from all extraordinary taxation, in peace and war, for 
twenty years; advances of capital to manufacturers for ten years 
without interest; and a monopoly for twenty years against all 
except English and French. For himself he asked the command of 
a regiment and of a seaport, such as Colberg, well fortified and 
conveniently situated for commerce. It would, he said, be easier 
to induce foreigners to come to a place controlled by one whom they 
already knew. An agent should be sent to London to conduct the 
matter there, and Waller would furnish him with such letters and 
instructions as would ensure success. 

Raule, convinced that the scheme was feasible by his personal 
estimate of Waller and by the latter’s production of corroborative 
letters sent to him from Amsterdam, London, and Utrecht ‘ by 
people who were only waiting for his more permanent and safe 
establishment,’ advised ™ the acceptance of the propositions. Waller, 
he said, ‘ was a person of good judgment and consequence, formerly 
a member of the English parliament ; in Bremen well-regarded and 
valued by the magistrates.” He was ‘a man of great capacity in 
the conduct of business, and apparently had much influence over 
the minds of many notable people in England who were intending to 


leave that kingdom.’ If he were completely pledged to the Elector’s 
interests he would be a suitable, instrument for drawing into the 
Brandenburg territories some capitalists of means and many manu- 
facturers. In spite of less favourable opinions received from other 
sources, Frederick William accepted Raule’s view, and Besser was 
despatched to London as his ambassador.® 


® Either Waller did not furnish the letters, or the lines of communication were 
subsequently broken by the discovery of the Monmouth intrigue, for the Brandenburg 
envoy to London, Besser, complains bitterly that he does not know to whom to 
address himself. Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. XI. 72-75 (England), Conv. 9. 20 June, 
8 July, and 18 July 1684. - Besser saw Waller at Bremen, and wrote a report to 
Frederick William, but this unfortunately is not preserved with the other Akten. 

* Raule’s two reports, the first of which is dated 3/13 March 1684, and the second 
of which was probably written three days later, are in Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. 65, 
no. 10, fol. 80-83 and 105-110. 

* Falaiseau, a man thoroughly acquainted with English affairs, read the reports 
of Brandt and Raule, and told the Elector that he ‘ was of the opinion that this Cheva- 
lier will have great difficulty in executing all his promises.’ Yet on the whole he 
favoured the idea. Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. 65, no. 10, fol. 76-79, ‘Gutachten 
Falaiseau’s iiber die Vorschlige Wallers.’ An unknown correspondent describes 
Waller’s personality in unfavourable terms : everyone in England knows him, and he 
has great credit with the people because of his skill in discovering priests and Roman 
catholic ecclesiastics who were concealed in London and its suburbs. The majority of 
the gentry in the house of commons—even those least favourable to the king—were 
very reserved in their dealings with him, for he seemed a little too hot-headed and too 
republican. It was suspected that he left England quite as much because he could 
not pay his debts as because he was afraid of the hostility of the court. Geheim. Staats- 
Archiv, Rep. 65, no. 10, fol. 74-75. 
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Nothing better illustrates the fundamental purpose and com- 
mercial necessity of inner colonisation at this epoch than Raule’s 
reports on this matter : 


This principle [he declares] is assuredly true: that when one intends 
to populate a province or a city and to introduce manufacturers, the 
State must assist. Your Highness’s lands are blessed with magnificent 
seaports ; many of your subjects are intelligent, rich, and powerful ; your 
lands are fertile and well-placed for trade, yet there exists not the faintest 
trace of inclination there towards commerce and navigation. What 
could not be accomplished in seafaring, shipbuilding, and manufacturing 
if only one could get one hundred thousand ducats? If Berlin, Colberg, 
K6nigsberg, and Memel had each only eight or ten merchants who would 
push maritime enterprise with intelligence and energy? Verily, one 
could move mountains! But for my part I fail to see how anything 
worth while can be accomplished unless your Highness takes advantage 
of these troublous times, when religious persecution is rife in neighbouring 
countries, and imports groups of foreigners from England, France, and 
Holland . . . into your lands and cities, so nearly destitute of good 
merchants. Such aliens are almost always merchants and traders. 


In other passages Raule expresses his belief that if Waller were 
given command of a fortress in Riigenwalde, it might become 
‘a capital city’ and ruin Dantzig by its competition ; that if the 


English were successful, the Elector’s native subjects would ‘ wake 
up’ in emulation ; and that from a consistent policy ‘ something 
great could be expected.’ 

Besser’s embassy completely failed and led to the collapse of 
the Brandenburg India Company. This was partly due to his own 
incapacity and to the intrinsic difficulties of his task, partly to the 
dramatic exposure of a political intrigue. His mission was in truth 
a complex affair. Officially he was to promote peace in the interests 
of Europe, and a formal commercial alliance between Brandenburg 
and England. Secretly, in pursuance of the Waller affair, he was 
to negotiate with English merchants and manufacturers and with 
the Interlopers. He was to tell the former of the splendid advan- 
tages enjoyed by Brandenburg for trade by water and by land, to 
assure them that they not only should possess perfect freedom of 
conscience but should be esteemed like the Elector’s native-born 
subjects, and be endowed with even greater privileges and franchises 
than these ; they should enjoy everything which was necessary for 
the establishment and development of their profitable occupations. 
As to the Interlopers, it would above all else be desirable if some of 
them could be induced to settle in the Brandenburg territories and 
continue their commerce under the Elector’s direct protection; at 
the least, their participation in thetestablishment of the East India 


66 Raule’s second report. 
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Company should be obtained.” With even greater secrecy ® Besser 
was to assure any ‘ Malcontents of the Religion’ who might present 
themselves of the Elector’s sympathy and hear their proposals ad 
referendum. This possible political intrigue with the nonconformist 
partisans of the duke of Monmouth came about as follows. 

While Fuchs, a leading minister of the Elector, was passing 
through Cleves, Lord Grey of Wark and Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
emissaries of Monmouth and deeply implicated in the Rye House 
plot, sought an interview with him. Monmouth, they said, desired 
a secure retreat and military employment, and nothing would please 
him more than to find it with Frederick William. Should war break 
out, and the Elector need any English people, he could not desire 
a larger number than would be furnished, up to twelve thousand 
men. Moreover, fifty or sixty of the richest and most important 
families of England thought of leaving the country, and would rather 
enter Brandenburg than any other land, if assured of the Elector’s 
favour. As for themselves, they had never participated in the plots 
on account of which so many brave and influential men had been 
already executed. These were a mere invention of the duke of 
York’s party. They themselves would carry to their graves the 
fidelity and devotion which they owed their king.” Frederick 
William ordered Fuchs to assure Grey and Armstrong of his favour 
and protection and of his willingness to receive the English mer- 
chants. He was also to express the Elector’s ‘ especial esteem 
and consideration’ for Monmouth and to invite him to Berlin.”’ 

Early in June Sir Thomas Armstrong fell into the hands of the 
English, and among his papers were found autograph letters of 
Monmouth to Fuchs and Falaiseau. Both were asked to thank the 
Elector for the protection graciously extended to Grey and Arm- 
strong, and the duke sent assurances of his devotion and intent to 
wait upon his highness.” If a plot was in course of formation, the 
seizure of these letters ruined all. Besser’s embassy came to nothing ; 
a later attempt, through Spanheim, to secure the Interlopers was 


* See Besser’s Instruktion of 18/28 March 1684 (Schiick, ii. 216, no. 884) and 
the Neben-Instruktion of 8/18 April 1684 (Schiick, ii. 218 ff. no. 888). Compare 
Waddington, Le Grand Electeur Frédéric Guillaume de Brandebourg, ii. 520, and supra, 
p- 104. 

* Secret Instruction, Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. XI. 72-75 (England), Conv. 9. 

® Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. XI. 59 (Kurkéln), no. 38, vol. ii., Fuchs to Frederick 
William, 4/14 March 1684. Fuchs was apparently quite ignorant of the real character 
of these two men. Raule was dealing with Waller at Bremen at this time. 

 Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. XI. 59 (Kurkéln), 3c, Frederick William to Fuchs, 
11/21 March 1684, 

” Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. XI. 72-75 (England), Conv. 9, Besser to Frederick 
William, from Windsor, 17 June 1684. Besser says that Charles personally sought 
to give him the impression that he (the King) believed that the Elector had allowed 
himself to be led astray by Monmouth’s adherents under the pretext of religious 
persecutions, The serious thing was Fuchs’ participation. Cf. Philippson, iii. 367- 
368, 
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equally unsuccessful,’? and Raule’s golden dreams of maritime empire 
based upon English resources faded for ever. But the principles 
which he had so eloquently advocated in his official reports were 
applied two years later, under more favourable auspices, to the 
welcome of the persecuted Huguenots, and received a triumphant 
vindication. 

Ouiver H. Ricuarpson. 


72 Spanheim’s Instruction, 27 Feb. 1685, Geheim. Staats-Archiv, Rep. XI. 73-75 
(England), Conv. 10a. The following passage shows that Spanheim’s hopes of 
success were partly based upon consequences expected to follow from the accession of 
James II: ‘ Wir... haben auch die hofnung, dasz beij der jetzigen Veranderung in 
England und da der Duc de Jorck daselbst zur tron gekommen, dieses allerhand 
bekanter Uhrsachen halber umb so viel ehender und leichter zum stande kommen 
kénte, wan nur ged[achte]n Interlooper und andern dergleichen Leuten daran keine 
hinderung gemachet werden mégte.’ He failed to obtain support from the Interlopers 
for the Electoral trading companies, largely through the fear inspired by the strict 
edicts of 2 April and 5 April 1685, forbidding such traffic. The Interlopers were 
afraid lest they should be attacked even under a foreign flag. Schiick, i. 189-190. 





Notes and Documents 


Newly discovered Letters of Dionysius of Alexandria 
to the Popes Stephen and Xystus. 


Durine the years 254-258 there was a controversy between the see 
of Rome on the one hand and the Asiatic and African churches on 
the other as to the validity of baptisms administered by heretics. 
Pope Stephen maintained that those who had, in an heretical 
medium, been baptised either in the name of Jesus Christ alone, or 
in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, ought, after a bishop 
had laid hands on them, to be admitted to communion; whereas 
Cyprian of Carthage and Firmilian of Caesarea maintained that 
heresy on the part of the baptiser rendered baptism null and void. 
The pope accused his antagonists of rebaptising (avaSamrifeww), 
thereby to some extent begging the question at issue, and excom- 
municated them both in Asia and in Africa. In this controversy 
Dionysius, patriarch of Alexandria, intervened, and wrote, as Euse- 
bius relates in the seventh book of his Ecclesiastical History, one 
letter to Pope Stephen and as many as three to his successor Xystus 
(257-8). Eusebius has also preserved to us brief extracts from 
the one letter to Stephen, and from the first and second to Xystus. 
In the library of Valarshapat in Russian Armenia is preserved a 
bulky refutation of the Tome of Leo and of the decrees of Chalcedon 
by Timotheus (called Aelurus), the patriarch of Alexandria. The 
original was composed by him in exile at Gangra and Cherson about 
the year 460, and was translated into Armenian some time between 
the years 506 and 544. This version has just been edited from 
an old uncial codex which contains it, No. 1945 in the Catalogue 
of Karinian, by two of the archimandrites of Etshmiadsin, 
Dr. Karapet Ter-Mékérttshian and Dr. Erwand Ter-Minassiantz. 
The method of Timotheus is to adduce the Chalcedonian positions, 
and to confront them first with extracts from orthodox fathers, 
especially from the works of his own predecessors in the see of 
Alexandria ; and, secondly, with passages from writers declared by 
his antagonists (as he assumes) to be heretical, especially Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus, Nestorius, Paul of Samosata, and Diodore of Tarsus. 
Among the former set of extracts we find one long fragment 
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of Dionysius’ letter to Stephen, and two from his first and third 
letters to Xystus, of which the following is a literal translation : 


I, 


Of the blessed Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, from the letter to 
Stephanus, bishop of Rome. 


For as the wisdom [which is] according to the gentiles,' by changing 
them into holy persons,’ constitutes them friends of God and prophets ; 
so, conversely, the wickedness by transmuting into unholy persons, mani- 
fests them to be * enemies of God and false prophets. What one custom 
ever included these? For of a custom there is in any case a single period 
[as cause], whereas of caprices all kinds of ages ‘ [are the causes]. And due 
causes must always pre-exist before the customs of the gentiles and before 
human laws. I say human, however, because God, as alone knowing all 
things before they come into being,° can naturally also arrive at them by 
from the first enacting them as law. Men, however, when they have before- 
hand discerned something, and when they have first formed ideas of certain 
events, then and not before lay down laws, or make a beginning of customs.° 
If then it was from the apostles, as we said above, that this custom took its 
beginning, we must adjust ourselves thereto, whatsoever may have been 
their reasons and the grounds on which they acted 7; to the end that we 
too may observe the same in accordance with their practice, For as to 
things which were written afterwards and which are until now still found, 
they are ignored by us ; and let them be ignored, no matter what they are. 
How can these comply with the customs of the ancients? And in a word 
I have deemed certain disquisitions about these matters superfluous ; and 
I feel that to pay attention to them is noisy and vain. For as we are told 
after a first and second admonition to avoid them,* so must we admonish 
and converse about them, and after brief inculcation and talk in common 
we must desist. On points, however, of prime importance and great weight 
we must insist. For if anyone utters any impiety about God, as do those 
who say he is without mercy ; or if anyone introduces the worship of strange 
gods, such an one the law has commanded to stone. But we with the 
vigorous words of our faith will stone them unless '° they approach the 
mystery of Christ ; or [if] anyone alter or destroy [it], or [say] that he was 
either not God or not man, or that he did not die or rise again, or that he is 

! Perhaps cf. Acts x. 35 and Rom. ii. 13. 2 Or souls, 

® As if the Greek were amrépnver. 

* Ages in the sense in which we speak of the seven ages of human life. I supply 
the words in brackets as necessary to the sense. 

5 The Armenian has a compound word which means pre-existence ; but probably 
the Greek read mpd tijs yevéoews, which the Armenian translated literally in defiance 
of his native idiom. 

® The idea of this passage seems to be that which Suidas expresses in the words 
7 %€os ok torw ebpnua avOpdrwy, GAA Blov kal xpdvov. Men first take the drift 
of events and then inductively establish customs and frame laws on the basis of 
them. God however enacts facts in advance, as being cognisant of events before- 
hand. The passage is anyhow obscure. 

7 The Greek original must have run somewhat as follows: Ta Kar’ abrois oat- 
voueva kal €& dv Expatay. 

® Tit. iii. 10. ® Deut. xiii. 10. 

© The sense rather requires lest. 
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not coming again to judge the quick and the dead ; or ¢f he preach any other 
gospel than we have preached, let him be accursed, says Paul.'' But if anyone 
despises the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, let such an one be at 
once ranked with the dead. For these reasons, that we may be in accord, 
church with church and bishop with bishop and elder with elder, let us be 
careful in our utterances. Moreover in judging of and dealing with par- 
ticular cases,—as to how it is proper to admit those who come to us from 
without,'? and how to supervise those who are within,—we give instructions 
to the local primates '* who under divine imposition of hands were appointed 
to discharge these duties ; for they shall give a summary account to the 
Lord of whatsoever they do. 


This account perfectly accords with what we know from 
other sources of this controversy. Pope Stephen, as the tract De 
Rebaptismate alleges, appealed to vetustissima consuetudo ac traditio 
ecclesiastica. Dionysius meets his appeal by asking how could the 
orthodox and the heretic have in common any custom? Qualis una 
istos circumclusit consuetudo? He argues from Tit. iii. 10 that 
heretics should be left severely alone, and affirms that he has 
instructed the duly ordained ecclesiastical authorities of his pro- 
vince to treat those who ad ecclesiam advolant—to use the phrase of 
the De Rebaptismate—as if they came wholly from the outside or 


pagan world, that is to baptise them, and afterwards to watch them 
carefully. 


Il. 
Of the same from the first letter to Xystus, chief bishop of Rome. 


Inasmuch as you have written thus, setting forth the pious legislation, 
which we continually read and now have in remembrance—namely that it 
shall suffice only to lay hands on those who shall have made profession in 
baptism, whether in pretence or in truth,'* of God Almighty and of Christ 
and of the Holy Spirit ; but those over whom there has not been invoked 
the name either of Father or of Son or of the Holy Spirit, these we must 
baptise, but not rebaptise. This is the sure and immovable teaching and 
tradition, begun by our Lord after his resurrection from the dead, when he 
gave his apostles the command '* : Go ye, make disciples of all nations, baptising 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. This 
then was preserved and fulfilled by his successors, the blessed apostles, and 
by all the bishops prior to ourselves who have died in the holy church and 
shared in its life'®; and it has lasted down to us, because it is firmer than the 


whole world. For, he said, heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.'7 


" Loosely quoted from Gal. i. 9. 


” The phrase recalls the words in Euseb. H. E. vii. 5, 4, robs pooidvras amd 
alpecewy, 


'* Perhaps xwpemicxowo: in the original. ™ Phil. i, 18. 


'S Matt. xxviii. 19, 16 The Greek may have had the word cvumodArtevoauévwy, 
" Matt. xxiv. 35. 


VOL. XXV.—NO. XOVIL. r 
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III. 
Of the same to the same from the third letter. 


If then our faith urges us to have zeal for God and with our entire heart 
love him ; and if we must regard as unclean only those who contemn the 
really one and only God, and Creator and Lord of heaven and earth and of 
all things, declaring that he is inferior to and less estimable than some other 
god ; and they attribute wickedness to the all good, or they do not believe 
that his Beloved is our Saviour Jesus Christ, whatever else he be; but 
breaking up the marvellous economy and mighty mystery, they believe 
some of them that he is not God nor Son of God, but others, that he never 
became man nor came in the flesh, but say that he was a phantasm and 
shadow—all these John '* has rightly in his epistle called anti-Christs. 
Moreover of these the prophet '® also bore witness, saying: Thy hated ones, 
O Lord, I have hated, and because of thine enemies I have wasted away. With 
perfect hatred I have hated them ; they are become mine enemies. And these 
are all they that have among us the appellation of heretics. If however 
we in the least let them have their way or side with them, then no longer 
will the precept to love God with our whole heart be observed in its entirety, 
though that it is which it ever profits us to foster and increase. 


In this letter Dionysius protests against the least concession 
being made to the heretics whose errors he enumerates, in the way 
of recognising their baptisms as valid. F. C. ConyBEare. 


A Charter of Stephen of January 1139. 


In one of the cartularies at Lincoln Cathedral, numbered A. 1.5, 
Charter No. 187, there is a deed which is of value for the history of 
Stephen’s reign. By it the king grants to the church of Lincoln 
eighteen librates of land in Blyton, Wharton, Thorpe, Pilham, 
and Gilby, all in Coringham Wapentake, in exchange for tithes in 
Caistor and Kirton, both in Lincolnshire. The deed ends: 


‘Testibus R. episcopo Sar’ & R. episcopo Excestr’ & Simone 
episcopo Wigrecestr’ & A. episcopo Lincoln’ & R. cancellario & R. 
comite Legrecestrie & Symone comite & R. comite Warewic & 
Milone Gloecestrie & R. de Oilli & W. Mart’ & Ing’ de Sai' & 
H. de Traci; apud Oxeneford.’ 


The date must be between 18 December 1138, when Robert was 
consecrated bishop of Exeter, and 24 June 1139, when the bishops 


18 1 John ii. 22, iv. 3. %” Ps, cxxxviii. (cxxxix.) 21, 22. 

1 The name is written ‘pig’ de Sai.’ In a cartulary in France Mr. Round found 
the variation ‘Vig’ de Sai’ (Cal. of Documents in France, p. 214). An original 
charter at Salisbury of thedate 25 Dec. 1139, writes the name in such a way that it might 
well be read ‘ Vig’ de Sai’ or ‘ big’ de Sai’; the stroke of the ‘I’ is close to the ‘n’, 
and the first stroke of the ‘n’ curls towards it. If the stroke of the ‘I’ was con- 
tinued below the line, the name would look like ‘pig.’ The frontispiece to Mr. 
Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville gives a charter by the same scribe, where the shape 
of ‘n’ in the word ‘francis’ should be noticed. Doubtless the same scribe wrote all 
the four charters. 
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of Salisbury and Lincoln were arrested at Oxford. But the limits 
are further reduced by the fact that shortly after the octaves of the 
Epiphany 1139, Simon bishop of Worcester and Robert bishop of 
Exeter started for the Lateran Council which began on 20 April,’ 
and it is not likely that they were in England again by 24 June. 
The deed therefore being of December 1138 or January 1139, it is 
interesting to find Milo of Gloucester in the company of the king. 
Mr. Round has shown * that he was in the king’s camp at the siege 
of Shrewsbury (August 1138), but this charter proves that he was 
with the king five months later. 

We may connect with this charter the account that is given 
in the Godstow Cartulary of the dedication of that church by 
Alexander bishop of Lincoln. The writer ‘ says that it took place 
in ‘the year 11388,’ in the fourth year of the king, in the presence 
of the king and queen and many earls and bishops; it mentions 
that Theobald archbishop of Canterbury was present and that 
Albericus, the pope’s legate, whether present or not, was in 
England. As Theobald was consecrated 8 January 1139, and 
he and the legate left England soon after 13 January, we can 
date the event very closely; and when we find that the legate 
gave an indulgence to all who should visit Godstow on the day 
of St. Prisca (15 January), there can be little doubt that this 
was the date of the dedication of the church. Now among the 
grants made on that occasion was one by bishop Alexander coram 
Stephano rege & Mathilde regina, which was witnessed by Robert 
bishop of Exeter, Roger bishop of Salisbury, Robert bishop of 
Bath, Algar bishop of Coutances, Simon bishop of Worcester, 
Walter archdeacon of Oxford, Reginald abbot of Evesham, Walter 
abbot of Eynsham, Robert earl of Leicester, Milo of Gloucester, 
constable, Robert de Olley, John de St. John, Engelram de Sai, 
and ‘many others of the clergy and people.’® It will be noticed 
that seven of these witnesses appear in Stephen’s Oxford charter ; 
the Oxford charter may therefore be dated with some confidence 
within a few days of 15 January 1139. 

If, as seems reasonable, we assign to this month two charters in 
Wood MS. empt. 10 (Bodleian Library), fol. 14, we have in them the 
first appearance in England of Richard de Luci. The charters 
were issued at Reading; in the one the queen grants to the 
Templars her manor of Cowley near Oxford, and in the other the 
king confirms the gift. Reason suggests that the charters are of 
the same date, and this is established by the names of Robert 


* Priory of Hexham, vol. i. p. 104 (Surtees Soc.). 
* Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 285. 


* The English Register of Godstow Nunnery, vol. i. p. 28 (E.E.T.S.) Also Dugdale, 
Monast., i. 526 (old edition) ; iv. 362 (new edition). 


* Mise. Books, Exch. K. R. no. 20, fol. 4" (Record Office). 
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Marmyon, Aylard Flandrensis, Robert Avenel, Elyas Giffard, 
Maurice of Windsor, and Milo Basset, which are common to both 
charters. The other witnesses of the Queen’s charter are Milo of 
Gloucester, Humphrey de Bohun, and Robert Musard ; while the 
King’s charter is attested by Richard de Luci, William de Ipra, 
William Martel, and Reginald of Windsor. The presence of Milo of 
Gloucester makes it difficult to assign a date later than February 
1139, and the name of Richard de Luci makes it unlikely that it is 
earlier than January 1139. We learn from Orderic (968 A, B) 
that William de Ipra and Richard de Luci were in Normandy 
in 1188 and the latter was fighting there for the king as late 
as November; but it seems that war ceased at the season of 
Advent and William de Ipra and Richard de Luci crossed to 
England. The former remained in England ; the latter perhaps 
returned to Normandy. H. E. Sauter. 


The Clan System among Fnglish Settlers in Ireland 


Tue following document is copied from a transcript headed ‘ pro 
electione capitanei des Harolds’ in the Harris Collectanea,' in the 
National Library at Dublin, ii. 228. These manuscripts contain 
materials gathered together by Archbishop King in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century to serve for an Ecclesiastical History of 
Ireland, a work which he never executed. The materials were 
added to by Walter Harris, the continuator of Ware, who drew up 
the valuable manuscript catalogue which forms part of the collection. 
The original of the present document has disappeared, and there is 
no mention of it in the published Rotulorum Patentium et Clausorum 
Cancellariae Hiberniae. 


Irrot. in Canc. Hiberniez. 

Memorandum quod Iohannes filius Henrici Harold, Mauritius filius 
Alexandri Harold, Iohannes filius Alexandri Harold, Willelmus filius 
Roberti Harold, Hugh filius Roberti laghless, Petrus Howell, Richardus 
filius Michaelis Howell, Matthias Archbold, Elias filius Roberti Walsh, 
Robertus filius Galfridi Harold, et Rogerus filius Danielis Harold ibidem 
in praesentia Lusticiarii Hiberniae’ elegerunt super sacramentum suum 
Walterum Harold capitaneum progeniei des Harolds ; qui quidem Walterus 
die et anno supradicto in praesentia praefati Lusticiarii tactis sacrosanctis 


' There are seventeen volumes of these Collectanea, reaching from the reign of 
Henry II to that of William III. They are neatly bound and in a good state of 
preservation. They have never been published either in part or whole, nor has any 
printed catalogue been made of them in spite of their importance for students of Irish 
history. The entries refer chiefly to ecclesiastical affairs, but the early volumes contain 
many copies of deeds, warrants, inquisitions and documents of general interest in 
Irish medieval history. The value of the collection is enhanced by the fact that 
many of the originals must have perished in the fire of 1711 which consumed the old 
Privy Council Chamber. A short description of the Collectanea is given in the 
Appendix to the Report of Trustees of National Library of Ireland for 1899, p. 12. 
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evangeliis sacramentum praestitit corporale quod ipse in posterum bene 
et fideliter ad pacem domini Regis in omnibus se geret ut pacifice se habebit, 
et si contingat quod aliquis de eius progenie aut parentela aut sibi adhaerens 
aliquam feloniam seu roberiam super fidelem populum ipsius Domini regis 
de caetero faceret, ipse Walterus iurat et fideliter manutenet capere 
corpus praedicti felonis pro posse suo et ipsum prisonae Domini regis 
mancipare cum notitiam inde habuerit et legitime requisitus. 

Aprilis 23° Ed. 3, vicesimo quarto. 

Iohannes OBryn eodem anno electus capitaneus de OBryns iuratus 
etc. ut ante in memorando A.D. 1350. Mattheus Archbold eodem modo 
electus capitaneus de Archbolds. A.D. 1350. 


This writ for ‘the election of the Harolds’ supplies an early 
instance of the growth of Irish customs among the Norman-English 
landholders in Ireland. From the invasion of Edward Bruce 
onward the Irish Government found the feudal system of tenures 
breaking down and growing inadequate both from a military and 
a tenurial point of view. An alternative lay in legalising the clan 
system and ratifying the election of ‘ captains of nations’ among 
the Norman-English and Old-Irish. The tide of Hibernicisation 
was too strong to be resisted, the clan system offered a tenure and 
an agricultural order better suited to the country, while in the 
weakness of the government it was inevitable that private families 
should organise themselves on a patriarchal basis for purposes of 
defence and security. In this case, where chieftains of both Norman 
and Irish blood have their titles and election confirmed by the head 
of the Irish administration, we find one of the earliest instances of the 
government ratifying and surrendering to the Irish Brehon system in 
its most characteristic form. In spite of the statute of Kilkenny 
this method of securing the loyalty of Irish and Anglo-Irish by 
ratifying tribal chieftainship was put into full practice in the six- 
teenth century. It was part of Henry VIII’s policy of leaving the 
great Irish families undisturbed as long as they acknowledged the 
royal power in church and state. Under the Tudors there are 
frequent instances in which the government legalises the clan system 
generally in a treaty between the sovereign or lord deputy and the 
chief actual or claimant, the latter undertaking to act loyally, to 
pacify and Anglicise his country, and the government hoping to 
control the people through their native lord. Thus in 1588 we find 
&@ compact between Lord Leonard Grey, the king’s deputy, and 
Remund alias Jenico Savage, one of the ‘degenerate Englishry’ of 
Eastern Ulster. The latter, ‘ having taken his oath of fealty, is to bear 
the name and have the honours of chief captain of his nation and of 
the country of the Savages otherwise Lecale.’* In thesame reign, as 
in those of Edward VI and Mary, and in the early years of Elizabeth 


* Calendar of Patent and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, vol. i., Henry VIII-Eliz., 
p. 45. 
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grants of chieftaincy and tanistry to the purely Irish princes were 
frequent. In 1554-5 Dermot M‘Chair [1.e. mac Cahir] Kavanagh 
was appointed captain and tanist of M‘Amore’s [1.e. mac Damor’s] 
country with attendance of twelve swordsmen. The grant recited 
that Queen Mary by letters patent in the first year of her reign had 
promoted his father, Charles (Cahir) mac Art Kavanagh, to the 
state of baron of Ballian for life and nominated him captain of his 
nation.’ 

The Anglo-Irish names mentioned in our document are those of 
families which acquired estates in the marches of Dublin and Kildare 
in the original enfeoffment of Leinster at the end of the twelfth 
century. The Harolds probably came into Ireland among the 
numerous immigrants of English burgess stock in the first fifty years 
after the invasion ; although it is sometimes stated that they repre- 
sent an original Scandinavian family. We find them holding the 
lands of Kilgobbin or Kilgobban south of Dundrum, co. Dublin, 
under the Hakets from the early years of the thirteenth century.‘ 
In the fourteenth century the tract of border country about Saggard, 
lying towards the Dublin mountains, became known from this family 
as Harold’s Grange, while it was also called Grange of the Marches 
or Balgeeth.® Asin the case of other Anglo-Irish families they could 
not always resist the temptation to join in with the Irish against 
the colonists of their own blood. The annals of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Dublin, record one instance of their uniting with the Archbolds and 
the two great native clans against the settlers around Wicklow.* 
These two English names already represented ‘septs’ as early as 1815. 
The Harolds became of great importance on the borders of the 
Pale, being, in that most disturbed part of the island, semi-official 
guardians of the king’s peace. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries they suffered the common lot of forfeiture and dispossession 
along with many Anglo-Irish families whose religious sympathies 
led them into union with the Old-Irish. In 1536 Peter Talbot of 
Shankyll was made captain and governor of part of the marches of 
eo. Dublin called Harold’s County to hold during pleasure in place 
of John ‘ Harrold.’’ Among the forfeited proprietors of 1649 we 
find John Harold of Kilmakeoge in the half-barony of Rathdown, 
co. Dublin. The village of Harold’s Cross, a few miles south of 
Dublin, keeps in memory this ancient Norman-Irish family. 


% Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, i. 342. 

* See James Mills, ‘ Norman Settlement in Leinster,’ in Journal of the Royal Soc. 
of Antig. of Ireland, 1894, p. 166. 

5 See Dalton’s Hist. of the County of Dublin, p. 722. 

® Chart. of St. Mary’s Abbey, p. 349, sub anno 1315 : ‘ Item Otothilles et Obrynnes 
Archibauldes et Haroldes coniurati fuerint et villam de Wikelow cum tota patria 
devastaverunt.’ 

7 Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, i. 26. 

® O’Hart, Irish Landed Gentry in 1649, p. 428. 
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The family of Lawless or Laghles acquired this significant 
designation at the beginning of the fourteenth century. In 1847 
Robert Lawless and others were appointed guardians of the peace 
in the marches with power to assess and array its military force.’ 
In 1389 the family of this name was seised of the neighbour- 
hood of Saggard, while in the fourteenth and fifteenth century it 
was in possession of Shanganagh and Kilruddery near Dalkey." 
The Archbolds were, we have seen, a numerous race by 1815. 
At the end of the fifteenth century they held the manor and lands of 
Much Bray and Little Bray (Moche Bree and Little Bree) in the 
south of co. Dublin, which they retained in 1536-7."' In 1649 
Morris Archbold of Kilmacud in the half-barony of Rathdown, 
co. Dublin, was one of the forfeiting proprietors, while a Rowland 
Archbold also was deprived of the lands of Cloghran."*? The Walshes 
were a family of Welsh origin with other branches in the counties 
Kilkenny and Mayo. They appear as considerable landholders in 
the country west of Dalkey, as we find in an extent made by the 
king’s orders in 1276. By this Elias le Waleys, deceased, was found 
to have possessed Villa Walensis, or Walshestown, with 99 acres 
in capite of the archbishop. Among the jurors appears one Philip 
Howel.'* In 1609 James Walsh was seised of a castle and land in 
Shanganagh and Kiltuc, from Peter Talbot in his manor of Rath- 
down, while in 1654 it was found that this townland had been the 
property of John Walsh, rebel.'* Howell, a name of Welsh origin, 
is early found among the settlers of the newer race who became so 
numerous in the district south of Dublin. Although persons of 
this surname do not appear as landowners of any importance, they 
meet us with the credibility of freeholders in lists of jurors and 
witnesses in this neighbourhood." 

These Norman-English families dwelt in the manors of Esker and 
Saggard on the borders between the city of Dublin and the inde- 
pendent Irish of the mountains. They had for neighbours the 
powerful fighting clan of the O’Byrnes—called OBroin by the Irish 
and by the English settlers OBryn—who had now become confined 
to the mountainous districts of the present counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow, where they held out till Tyrone’s rising, 1594-1603. The 
John OBryn who makes his submission in this document is not men- 
tioned in authentic O’Byrne genealogies as chief of that clan, nor in- 
deed does the essentially Norman name John, in Irish Shane, Shaan, 
or Seaghan, appear among their leaders till the end of the fifteenth 


® Dalton, p. 25. © Ibid. pp. 772, 900. 

" Ibid. p. 910, and Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, i. 28-9. 
"? Dalton, p. 910, and O’Hart, Landed Gentry of Ireland, 1649, p. 248. 

* Cal. of Doc. Ireland, ii. no. 1283. 

* Dalton, p. 900. 

'® Cal. of Doc. Ireland, ii. 232, &c. 
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century.’° The Chancery Records however give a reference to one 


Shaan (John) OBryn who is almost certainly the same person with 
the John who is here elected ‘capitaneus.’ In the Irish Close 
Rolls, 29-80 Edw. III, there is recorded an affray between Adam 
Dodyng and other English, and the O’Byrnes, in which were killed or 
fatally wounded Ravenald McClorchan OBryn the elder and Mourth 
son of McConghir Ravenald OBryn, while Shaan son of Donald 
Mér OBryn was taken and brought prisoner to Dublin castle.'’ 
The John who was captured in this fray of 1356 is not mentioned even 
in the most extensive genealogies. Donnchadh or Donogh Mér 
(here called Donald by a natural mistake) is given as chief of the 
race about the end of the thirteenth century, while his son Murchadh 
or Murkud surrendered to the government in 13829. A Lorcan is 
also given as a son of Donoch Mor, while another son, Raghnall, is 
famous as having split the race in two and founded the Gavel Rannell 
or junior branch of the O’Byrnes."® 

The John OBryn of our document gave little satisfaction to 
the government, for in 1859 this same John is mentioned as having 
been brought by James le Butler earl of Ormond before the justiciar, 
with whom he entered into terms of peace; he is described as 
‘ captain of the OBryns and lately a rebel.’ ** He was evidently the 
younger and unconsidered son of a ruling chief, and as such may 
have made pretensions to the chiefship and secured election by a 
section of the clan. The Irish government in ratifying his title 
and election was perhaps not accepting the general will of the tribe. 
But in later days it followed much the same policy in accepting 
Ferdorcha or Matthew O’Neill as representative of that family in- 
stead of the elder and more legitimate Shane. We have here perhaps 
an early instance of a policy similar to that which produced a 
* Queen’s O’ Neill’ and an ‘ Irish O’ Neill.’ 

Epmunp CurrTIs. 


‘6 See the O’Byrne pedigrees in Ann. of the Four Masters, ed. O’Donovan, note 
sub anno 1580, Journal of the Hist. and Arch. Assoc. of Ireland, 4th series, iii. pt. 2, and 
pp. 381 and 487. 

'7 Rot. Canc. Hib. Cal. p. 59 b: ‘ Regis thesaurario ad peticionem Ade Dodyng 
pro se et sociis monstrantem qualiter ipsi . . . congregati se de nocte armatos ad 
terram de les Bryns inter fortalicia eorum posuerunt ... sequenti die venientem 
quandam coniunctivam de ipsis Bryns viriliter sunt aggressi . . . quosdam potentes 
de ipsis viz. Ravenald McClorchan OBryn seniorem letaliter vulneraverunt, Mourth 
filium McConghir Ravenald OBryn occiderunt, et Shaan filium Donaldi Mér OBryn 
ceperunt, &c.’ These confused names should be Raghnall son of Lorchan OBroin, 
Murchadh or Morogh son of Connor Raghnall OBroin, and Shane son of Donogh Mér 
OBroin. See Chart. of St. Mary’s, Dublin, vol. ii. annals, p. 371. 

8 Journal of the Hist. and Arch. Assoc. of Ireland, 4th series, iii. pt. 2, p. 487. 

1% Rot. Canc. Hib. Cal. p. 66 a. 
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An Ordinance for Syon Library, 1482. 


Tue ‘ordinance’ of Elizabeth, abbess of Syon,' of which a copy 
follows, was a ‘ cedule’ stitched upside-down (by threads which still 
remain in their holes) to an indenture,? dated 8 Nov., 22 Edward IV, 
made between the abbess of the one part and Thomas Raile of the 
other part, being the ‘ part’ of the indenture executed by Thomas, 
‘remaynyng wyth the same Abbesse for the commen wele of the 
seid Monasterie.’ Thomas engages to observe the ordinance, 
and the abbess promises payment of the yearly wages and ‘alle 
other sommes of money hereafter to be endentied betwixt [hy]m* 
and the Chaunters of the Queres of the Bretherne and Systerne 
Sydes of [Syo]ne aforeseid ... and [. . . bletwixt the same Thomas 
and the kepers of the libraris of the Bretherne and [Sys]terne 
Sydes there.’ 

The ‘additional rules’ of this Brigittine house, dating from 
about the middle of the fifteenth century,* show that the remark- 
able library® was the object of due solicitude. Among the ‘ articles 
that the buschop schal examyn of in his visitacion yf he wylle’ we 
find : 


18. If there be an inuentory or register of the bokes of the library 
and how they and other bokes of study be kepte and repayred.® 


Again : 


Silence after some convenience is to be kepte in the lybrary, whyls 
any suster is there alone in recordyng of her redynge.” 

gonge sustres schal haue the elder in dewe reuerence, and jelde 
hem selfe seruisable to them at all tymes in alle places jeuyng them way 
to go wher euer they mete hem, and puttyng to ther handes to helpe them 
in beryng of heuy bokes.® 


It was the duty of the ‘sextayne ... to puruey for... 
penners, pennes, ynke, ynkhornes, tables.’ ® 

The keeper of the brethren’s locutory held a post of responsi- 
bility, for, at any rate in the first resort, he controlled the converse 


‘ Elizabeth Muston succeeded Margaret Ashby (who died 17 June 1456). Her 
death is entered in the Martiloge as fourth abbess on 28 April 1497: J. H. Blunt, 
introd. to The Myrroure of owre Ladye (1873), p. xxiii, note. 

* Office of Augmentations, Misc. Book LIV. Nos. 79, 80. 

* The paper is a good deal worn at the left side. 

* Printed in Aungier, Hist. of Isleworth (1840). 

° See Miss Mary Bateson’s Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery, Isleworth. 
Cambridge, 1898. 

* Add. rule x., in Aungier, 278. 

* Add. rule xiv., ibid. 296. 8 Add. rule xlvii., ibid. 365. 

* Add. rule xlviii., ibid. 367. Among the Austin Canons of Barnwell it was the 
precentor who was directed ‘to provide the writers with parchment, ink, and every- 
thing else necessary for writing.’ Observances in Use at the Augustinian Priory of 
Barnwell, ed. J. W. Clark, 1897, p- 63. 
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between brethren, and was empowered to check any divagation or 
excess—himeelf being freed from the obligation of silence.’° He may 
also have been by profession a writer, illuminator, and noter of 
quires, though the ordinance suggests that the abbess has no 
difficulty in finding another to fill the post. 

Rosert Jowirrt WHITWELL. 


We Elizabeth ' abbas of p* Monastere of Syon considerynge the 
greete hurtte and notable dayly Enpayremente of oure singler tresour 
Bokes of oure Queeres and libraries for defaute of byndynge . wrytynge and 
notynge of Quayres . necessarie to be hadde and reparede bene moved to 
purvey this remedye . We wylle and ordeyne . that . yif oure seruante . 
kepare of the brethenes [sic] locutorie kane wryte noote and bynde bookes 
in tyme commynge lyke as!* hath bene doone in tyme paste . he shalle 
bynde and repayre alle bookes needefulle wythine vs . of bothe sydes . yat 
is to say the bookes of oure Queeres . deliuerede to him . owdere be y° 
Chauntrere of the brethren syde . or be Chaunstresse [sic] of owre the 
Systren syde . And y* Bookes of lybraries deliuered to hym . by y* kepar 
of y® brethrenes librarie or be y® kepar of oure y° sistrenes librarie . We 
fyndyng allemaner of stoffe as Bordes . couerynges . Curreys . hookes . or 
Claspes . glewe . and flowre for paaste . Which Bookes beene of iiij . dyuerse 
manere of soortes. 

The firste and leeste . soorte is. of vj. ynchesse in lenghte . and vndre . 
And for euery booke byndynge of that soorte . he shall have ij d . for his 
baare labour . besydes hys wonte wages . of. xiij.s.iiij. d. wyth meetedrynke 
and Clothynge . And for euery booke byndynge of y* secounde soorte . of 
xij . ynchesse in lenghte . & vndre to. vj° . wyth the forseyde avayles . he 
shall have iiij .d. 

And for euery booke byndynge of y® thirde soorte . of xviij**. ynchesse. 
and vndre to xij*. he shalle have vj.d. And for euery booke byndynge 
of y® iiij* soorte of xxiiijt ynchesse and vndre to xviij**!* he shall 
have viij. d . 

forthermore . for wrytynge and lumpnyng and'‘ notynge of quayres 
needefulle of iiije dyuers soortes . the firste and leeste bene of xij* prykke 
and vndre to vj° . for euery quayer '° of yat soorte he shall have iiijd . 

And for every quayre of y® secounde soorte of xxiiijt prykke and 
vndre to xvj** . he shalle haue. viiljd. And for euery quayere of y® iij’ 
soorte of xxxvj" . prykke and vndre to xxvj [sic] he shalle have . xij d. 

And for euery quayre of y° iiij**. soorte of xliiijt prykke and vndre 
to xxxvj't'® he shalle have xvj d. 

this owre ordinance made for yowe Thomas Raille nowe keper of p* 


10 By add. rule iii. (Aungier, 257), the ‘kepers of the locutories, wheyles, grates, 
gates, or entries into the clausures’ are allowed ‘to speke alone,’ ‘and 3et not they 
but for ther offices only.’ 

"! The words in italics are additions to the ordinance as originally written. 

2 Thei haue cancelled. 

13 Wyth the saide wages and avayles cancelled. 

‘* Over a word apparently of three letters, perhaps ore. 

18 By syde y* waages and vayles rehersed cancelled. 

6 Quere alle vayles and wages. a boveseide cancelled. 
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said Brethernes locutorie . and alle oyere yat shalle succede in that office 
. we wylle and desyre . yowe to fullefylle . for your tyme . as ye shalle pleace 
vs. And if ye wylle not . we bene purveyde of theme yat wylle. 


A Diuspensation of Julius II for Erasmus 


For the document that follows I am indebted to Dr. Brom, Director 
of the Dutch Historical Institute at Rome, who has very kindly 
placed it at my disposal. It was discovered by him in the course of 
the systematic researches which he is making for his Archivalia in 
Italié ; and an abstract of it is given in the second volume,' recently 
published.? Its main interest is that it brings to light a transaction 
in Erasmus’ life of which hitherto nothing has been known. The 
dispensation confers upon him the power to hold benefices of certain 
kinds ; and in form it closely resembles a similar brief which he 
received from Leo X in 1517.* As to the purpose for which it was 
obtained, at first sight a clue seems to be offered by a letter of 
Erasmus to Servatius at Steyn in 1505 ; in which he speaks of ‘ spes 
istic non contemnendae,’ which might have been expected to deter him 
from going to England.* But Dr. Brom points out to me that the 
reference to Otho le Blane and Ottoboni Fieschi, papal legates in 
England in 1287 and 1268, and the dispensation from their constitu- 
tions °—evidently those requiring residence—implies conclusively 
that the patronage expected by Erasmus was English; and this is 
borne out by the facts. In the summer or autumn of 1505 he came 
to England in quest of endowment ° and was there for more than a 
year. The greater part of that time he spent in London, in close 
intimacy with Colet’ and with other ecclesiastics and noblemen ; 
and in April 1506 he mentions a promise of a benefice from 
Henry VII.* It may therefore be presumed that on arrival in 
England he had at once set on foot negotiations at Rome to enable 
him to enjoy an English living ; and that the letter printed below is 
the answer. It is even possible that he may have been helped in the 
matter by Ammonius and Sylvester Gigli, who afterwards secured 
for him the dispensation from Leo X alluded to above.® Both were 
in England at the time,’’ and Ammonius had influential friends at 
Julius’ court."' But Henry’s promise was not fulfilled ; and thus 
the dispensation was of no avail to Erasmus until 1512.’ 

The letter also contributes something to the question of Erasmus’ 
parentage. The statement that his father was an unmarried layman 


' No. 1877. ? The Hague, 1909. 3 Ep. 518. 
* Ep. 185. 6, 7. 5 Wilkins, Concilia, i. 649 seq., ii. 1 seq. 

* Compendium Vitae, ii. 120-2. 

* Ep. 384 introd. 8 Ep. 189. 3, 4. 

® Ep. 447 introd. 0 Ep. 218 introd. 

" Ep. 243. 25-32. 12 Ep. 255 introd. 
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(solutus) seems to dispose of the legend that he was the son of a 
priest. But it is considerably discounted by the language used 
about him in a brief concerned with the dispensation of 1517 already 
alluded to. His defectus nataliwm is there said ** to consist in being 
ex illicito et, vt timet, incesto damnatoque coitu genitus : a description 
which suggests that he may in the interval have learnt more 
about the circumstances of his birth ; while, as Vischer notes, it also 
implies some uncertainty remaining in his mind as to the date when 
his father took orders. 

There can be no question as to the authenticity of this document ; 
for it occurs in one of the registers in which letters were regularly 
entered by the papal secretaries before despatch. In this case the 
copy was made carelessly and with some abbreviations of formulas by 
‘etc.’ The first of these I have amplified from comparison with the 
brief of 1517, the amplification being shown by brackets; the last 
three omit stereotyped forms. I have also taken liberties in some 
cases in transforming ¢ into c, to avoid such uncouth forms as loto or 
simplititcer. 


P. §. ALLEN. 


Vatican Archives, Reg. Later. 1174, f. 345 v°. Rome, 
4 January 1505/6. 
Iulius &c. Dilecto Filio Desiderio Erasmo Canonico Monasterii de 
Steyn in Hollandia Ordinis Sancti Augustini Traietensis Diocesis Salutem &c. 


Religionis zellus, vite ac morum honestas, aliaque laudabillia probitatis 
et virtutum merita, super quibus apud nos fidedigno commendaris testi- 
monio, nos inducunt vt te specialibus fauoribus et graciis prosequamur. 
Hinc est quod nos volentes te, qui, vt asseris, deffectum natalium pateris, 
de soluto genitus et vidua, premissorum meritorum tuorum intuitu fauore 
prosequi graciosso, teque a quibusuis excommunicationis, [suspensionis, 
et interdicti, aliisque ecclesiasticis sententiis, censuris, et poenis a iure vel ab 
homine quauis occasione vel causa latis, si quibus quomodolibet innodatus 
existis, ad effectum presentium duntaxat consequendum, harum serie 
absoluentes] et absolutum fore censentes; tuis in hac parte supplica- 
tionibus inclinati tecum, vt quodcunque benefitium ecclesiasticum cum 
cura vel sine cura per clericos seculares teneri solitum, etiam si parrochialis 
ecclesia vel eius perpetua vicaria aut cantoria, libera capella, hospitale, 
vel annuale seruitium eisdem clericis in titulum perpetui benefitii 
ecclesiastici assignari solitum et de iure patronorum laycorum aut cuius- 
cunque taxe seu annui valoris illius fructus, redditus, et prouentus fuerint, 
si tibi alias canonice conferantur aut presenteris vel alias assumaris ad 
illud et instituaris in eo, recipere et retinere, illudque simpliciter vel ex 
causa permutacionis, quociens tibi placuerit, dimitere, et loco dimissi 
aliud simile vel dissimile benefitium ecclesiasticum cum cura vel sine 
cura, vt premititur, qualificatum similiter recipere et, vt preffertur, 
retinere libere et licite valeas, deffectu predicto ac Pictauen. concilii et 
quibusuis aliis apostolicis ac bo. me. Octonis et Octoboni olim in regno 


8 Ep. 517. 7, 8. 
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Anglie apostolice sedis legatorum necnon in prouincialibus et sinodalibus 
conciliis editis generalibus vel specialibus constitutionibus et ordinationi- 
bus, statutis quoque et consuetudinibus monasterii de Stein in Hollandia 
ordinis Sancti Augustini Traiectensis diocesis, cuius canonicus et, vt etiam 
asseris, ordinem ipsum expresse professus existis, ac dicti ordinis iuramento 
confirmacione apostolica vel quauis firmitate alia roboratis ceterisque 
contrariis nequaquam obstantibus, auctoritate apostolica tenore pre- 
sentium de specialis dono gratie dispensamus. WNulli ergo, etc., nostre 
absolutionis et dispensationis infringere, etc. Si quis, etc. 

Datum Rome apud sanctum Petrum anno incarnationis dominice 
millesimo quingentessimo quinto. Pridie Non. Ianuar. Anno tertio. 


A. CoLottus. 


The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth. . 


Two passages may be added to the documents already cited’ on 


this question. In April 1571 the queen herself told the French 
ambassador, La Mothe Fénelon, 


qu'elle avoit esté couronnée et sacrée sellon les cérémonies de l’esglize 
catholique, et par évesques catholiques, sans toutefois assister 4 la messe.? 


The other passage is from Philip II’s reply to Feria’s despatch 
giving an account of his conduct on this occasion. Feria’s letter, as 
Mr. Bayne remarks, is not known to be extant ; but Philip’s reply, 
although not noticed in the Spanish Calendar, is printed in extenso 
in Kervyn de Lettenhove’s Relations des Pays-Bas et de V Angleterre.* 
The king writes : 

En lo de la coronacion de la Reina, os huvistes como convenia, pues 


con haberla acompafiado 4 la entrada y averos escusado de la missa, por 
no hallaros bueno devio, quedar satisfecha. 


Philip here commends Feria for having accompanied Elizabeth to 
the door only, and for having excused himself from the mass on 
the plea of indisposition. Obviously Feria was under the impression 
that there would be, and informed Philip that there had been, 
some serious departure from catholic usage. But if the ceremony 
was modified to suit Elizabeth’s protestantism, why did she not 
‘assist at the mass’ herself? The probable explanation seems to 
be this: Elizabeth endeavoured to persuade Oglethorpe to celebrate 
without the elevation, and sub utraque specie. Feria, Il Schifanoya, 
Ribadeneira, and others thought that Oglethorpe would yield. 
Feria actually told Philip that the eucharist was administered sub 
utraque specie; and no foreigner was likely to be better informed 
than Philip’s ambassador, from whom Ribadeneira almost certainly 
obtained his knowledge. Yet he was mistaken, and he admits it.‘ 


* See above vol. xxii. 650-673, vol. xxiii. 87-91, 533-4, vol. xxiv. 322-3. <4 
* La Mothe Fénelon, Corresp. Dipl. iv. 66. 


* Tom. i. p. 411. * Ibid. i. 414, 
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Apparently, Oglethorpe would not give way, and Elizabeth retired 
to her ‘traverse.’ Both parties acted consistently with their 
principles and with their conduct on the previous Christmas Day. 
Then Oglethorpe refused to celebrate without the elevation of the 
Host, and Elizabeth walked out of her chapel; at the coronation 
Oglethorpe repeated his refusal, and Elizabeth, instead of walking 
out, withdrew to her ‘traverse.’ Feria and the other catholic 
diplomatists absented themselves, either because they disapproved 
of the coronation of one who would not ‘ assist at the mass,’ or more 
probably because they believed that the mass would not be celebrated 
according to the accustomed catholic rites. Elizabeth, it may be 
added, was quite capable of allowing Feria to stay away under this 
mistaken impression, and of then making diplomatic capital out of 
the affront implied by his absence; and it is clear from the last 
words in the quotation from Philip’s letter to Feria that both of 
them were anticipating some such complaint. 


A. F. Pouuarp. 


The Origin of Titus Oates’ Story. 


In spite of the minute examination to which nearly every detail of 
the Popish Plot has been subjected, relatively little attention has 
been given to the origin and sources of the story on which it was 
based. Titus Oates’ connexion with the Roman catholics in England 
and on the Continent has been investigated, and his probable know- 
ledge of their designs carefully appraised. These designs have been 
reconstructed so far as possible. The character and writings of 
Israel Tonge have been examined with almost equal minuteness. 
It has been demonstrated that with slight exceptions, and these 
not material to the charges of a plot, the whole story was untrue. 
But by considering the matter almost wholly from the Roman 
catholic point of view, Oates has appeared perhaps in a betier light 
than he deserves, since his general contention that his story had a 
catholic origin has been thus tacitly admitted. 

Without doubt Oates’ catholic connexion contributed to his 
information certain names like those of Strange, Whitbread, and 
Bedingfield, and the keystone of his fabrication, the Jesuit consult 
of 24 April 1678. But a study of the earlier Restoration plots, and 
other materials of the same sort,’ has suggested another and 
perhaps more probable source of his story, since there is a certain 
kinship between these stories and that of Oates, which makes the 
latter appear only one of a numerous family, to the other members 
of which it bears a strong resemblance. No single document, indeed, 
has been brought to light which corresponds so closely to Oates’ 
work as to show direct plagiarism, nor would this be expected. 


1 See the present writer’s ‘ English Conspiracy and Dissent, 1660-1674, American 
Historical Review, April and July, 1909. 
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Not only would direct plagiarism have been too dangerous, 
but the informations drawn up under Clarendon were usually 
detached in time, space, and authorship from each other, and, with 
the exceptions noted below, were inaccessible to Oates or Tonge. 
The possibility that the authors of the Popish Plot knew one of the 
earlier informers, and obtained their statements from him, seems to 
be excluded by the fact that, after combining each of these stories 
from scattered letters, not one coincides with the information supplied 
by Oates. Yet the general resemblance remains. Practically every 
detail of his story can be paralleled from these informations, even 
to the death of Ormond, and the share of John Lambert—of all 
men the last to take part in a popish plot. The death of the 
king by dagger, poison, or bullet; the risings in Scotland and 
Ireland; the armed thousands in London; the stores of arms; 
the contributions for rebellion; men enlisted in the army; the 
threatened mutiny of the garrisons or the Guards; the revolu- 
tionary council :—all these are the stock in trade of the cycle of 
stories circulating about the nonconformist conspiracies during 
Clarendon’s administration. In it advantage was to be taken of 
Anglo-Dutch hostility ; with Oates it was the English and French 
who were to fall out. In each the story about the Fire and the 
plot to seize the Tower appear in similar form. There is even an 
absurd analogy between Charles’ escape from death through his 
‘industry ’ at the time of the Fire and his being spared by Blood 
on account of his ‘ majesty,’ while bathing. Making allowance for 
difference of religion, time, and circumstances, especially in the 
matter of setting up a government by the sectaries in the one case, 
or the catholics in the other,’ the details are the same. 

That Oates and Tonge knew the substance of these earlier 
stories is beyond doubt. Each came from the class and had 
lived in the places that furnished plots, wild talk, and informers. 
Besides, some of this material was then in print. Some plots 
had been made the subject of royal proclamation; others were 
matters of general news ;* others again found publicity in 
the Gazette or in pamphlets. Of the last, three deserve more 
particular notice. The first is a tract describing the trial and 
execution of several men in December 1662 for a plot not unlike 
that outlined by Oates.° The second is an account of the so-called 


* The sectaries, basing their hopes on popular discontent, proposed a parliament. 
This was obviously impossible for the Catholics, and the story of Tonge and Oates is 
correspondingly vague on that point. 

* When Tonge was chaplain at Dunkirk, Governor Rutherford found just such 
a plot, and hanged a man for it. Dover, Dunkirk, Tangier, and Tonge’s London 
parishes abounded in the materials from which nonconformist plots were constructed. 

* Such as the Dublin plot and the Farnley Wood rising of 1663, for which two 
captains named Oates were hanged. 

* Howell, State Trials, vi.226. Of these the principal figure was Thomas Tonge, 
a distiller in St. Michael’s parish, Cornhill. 
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Rathbone plot of 1666 printed in the Gazette of 23-6 April of that 
year. The third is the collection of testimony regarding the Fire.* 
Here, then, apart from Oates’ and Tonge’s general knowledge of 
such matters, are materials from which, with little ingenuity, such 
a story as theirs could be easily constructed. In addition to these, 
the Luzancy case and the Southwark Fire were then fresh in men’s 
minds, and added both details and probability to their account. 
This much of the story, then, we believe, was derived from the 
charges against the sectaries, as a few names and events had their 
source in Oates’ catholic connexions. But the form of introduc- 
tion, the device of the betrayal, and the accompanying lists of 
names, are not accounted for by Oates’ experiences, and find scanty 
parallel in the Clarendonian informations. It has been urged that 
the narrative of the Popish Plot, like Tonge’s earlier writings, Was 
based, in part at least, on old anti-catholic tracts.” But. the 
story of the Plot is highly circumstantial, while most anti-catholic 
writings are exceedingly vague. 

There are however two pamphlets which seem to give a clue 
to the sources of these elements of Oates’ romance: the story 
of the Gunpowder Plot, printed in 1606 ; and that of the so-called 
Habernfeld Plot, first published by William Prynne in 1643, under 
title of Rome’s Masterpiece. These contain little of the kind of 
material common to Oates and the Clarendonian cycle. But 
each of them, in addition to the usual story of the death of the 
king and the change of government common to all these informa- 
tions, does include certain other details bearing a striking resem- 
blance to one another and to Oates’ story. In all three, catholic 
authorities were cognisant of or directed the plot ; a catholic in the 
king’s immediate circle, Percy or Porter or Wakeman, stood ready 
to kill him ; a catholic design was to be seconded by a Scotch rising 
and the aid of disaffected Englishmen ; above all, the plot was re- 
vealed by a repentant conspirator to a friend who communicated it to 
the government or urged its betrayal. In each Lord Arundel of War- 
dour plays a chief part, through three generations of that name ; 
and in each appears a list of persons assigned to leading parts. 
Again, in Prynne’s pamphlet first appears the device of drawing 
up the information into separate articles: seventeen in his story, 
forty-three (then eighty-one) in the fabrication of Oates and Tonge. 
Moreover, in the inventory of Tonge’s library we find confirmation 
of the conjecture that he had knowledge of such materials, apart 
from the fact that he himself ‘raised the ghost of the Habernfield 
plot when fame overtook him.’* It contained ‘ Fitzgarrard’s 


6 Howell, State Trials, vi. 807 ff. 
7 Dict. of Nat. Biogr. lvii. 31. 
* Preserved in the State Papers, Domestic, Charles II, vol. 409, fol. 38. 
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information,’ which (whether it was the intercepted letter of 1647 
purporting to reveal an Irish plot, or the information laid in 1670-1 
by Edward Fitzgerald against Captain Walcot) is of the same nature 
as those we have mentioned, as well as the so-called ‘ Rich. Green’s 
information 1676,’ published three years later as Part IV of Tonge’s 
‘Popish Plot’ and included in his ‘ collections’ regarding the Plot.® 
It seems probable, therefore, that it was from a combination of 
these sources: first, the general knowledge each had of the earlier 
Restoration plots ; second, printed material relating to them; and 
third, the narratives of the Gunpowder and Habernfeld conspiracies, 
rather than from the catholic connexion of Oates, that the docu- 
ment was concocted which played such a part in affairs after 1679. 
It was, in fact, less an ‘invention,’ as it has generally been called, 
than an adaptation of old stories to new circumstances.'° 
W. C. Assorr. 


An English Sailor among the Chouans 


THE suspicions attached to the service on which Captain John 
Wesley Wright was engaged at the time of his capture by the French 
in 1804, and the legend that before the defence of Acre he was 
landed by Sir Sidney Smith near Alexandria, ‘not openly as a 
British naval officer, but b¥arded, moustachioed and shawled 4 la 
Turque, for the express purpose of obtaining valuable information,’ ! 
are somewhat borne out by the documents printed below. The first 
two are copies of Wright’s letters to Sir Sidney Smith made by 
order of the latter for the Prince de Bouillon at the time of their 
receipt—the letters from ‘ J. W. W.—Mercure’ to which Smith’s 
communication of 9 April 1796, printed in this Review in July 1908, 
was the answer. They are of interest alike for the history of the 
Chouannerie in the Cétes-du-Nord, and for the slightly mysterious 
career of Captain Wright himself. 

Wright was landed from the ‘ Diamond’ near Erquy the night 
previous to Sir Sidney’s successful attack on that place (17 March 
1796).? The immediate object of his mission was, clearly, to secure 
for Sir Sidney the assistance of the Chouans ; but he was also intended, 
in Smith’s own words to the Prince de Bouillon, ‘ to reconnoitre and 
give us his guidance in our military expedition if he could not muster 

* J. Pollock, Popish Plot, p. 11. 

'° «That Tonge was Oates’ Pilot is certain,’ says North, in the Examen, and ‘if 
the Consideration of Things themselves and the nature of them will not assist us in 
the Research of these Truths there is no remedy.’ ‘He who would find the origin 
of the story,’ says L’Estrange, ‘shall never need to Consult the Records either of 
Salamanca or St. Omers,’ and quotes Simpson Tonge’s account of the fabrication 
of the Plot, which seems to me on the whole true. 

‘ Howard, Memoirs of Sir Sidney Smith, i. 162. 

* For which see Barrow, Life and Correspondence of Sir Sidney Smith, i. 178-182, 


and Howard, i. 91-97. The date of Wright’s landing is fixed by his letter of 29 March 
below, p. 132; ef. p. 137. 
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a co-operation from the Chouans.’* When Wright found himself 
unable to gain any reinforcements for the attack—for which, as it 
proved, they were not needed—he not only turned his energies into a 
personal investigation of the Royalist position in the neighbourhood, 
but extended his réle so far as to make the enterprising suggestion 
of bribing the governor of St. Malo. What Sir Sidney thought of 
this project does not appear, but with regard to his protégé’s military 
ardour he expressed a hope to Bouillon that ‘ Wright’s zeal in this 
way may not carry him too far ; he has been at it with a musquet 
in his hand already ’* The prince had made Wright’s acquaintance 
in the previous autumn. ‘ This serves,’ wrote Sir Sidney from the 
* Diamond,’ off Guernsey, on 24 September 1795, ‘ to introduce my 
secretary, Mr. Wright, who [sic] I present to you, as my friend and 
confidential man, aw fait of all circumstances of our late operations, 
hopes, and expectations ’ ; ° and Bouillon has endorsed the letter as 
“answered by Mr. Wright 26 September.’ 

The royalist division of Dinan, in which Wright had for thirteen 
days been pursuing his investigations, ran along the coast from St. 
Malo to Erquy, between those of the Clos-Poulet and of St. Brieuc, 
and was composed of thirty-four parishes. It was commanded at 
this time by a Breton émigré, the chevalier Victor-Amédée Collas de 
la Baronnais— Victor ’—a soldier wht had seen service at the 
siege of Gibraltar and in the army of Condé. He succeeded as chef de 
division his younger brother, Malo, killed the previous July ; two 
other brothers, one of whom was killed, served in the same division.’ 
Many of his letters are to be found among Puisaye’s papers,® but 
unfortunately there are none between March and July 1796. ‘ Sala- 
din’ was his lieutenant, the chevalier Servan-Gabriel de Gouyon, 
of a family which furnished many champions and victims to the 
royalist cause. The chef de canton, whose letter Wright speaks of 
enclosing to Sir Sidney was the famous ‘ Richard,’ or ‘ Coeur-de-Lion,’ 


* Sir Sidney Smith to the Prince de Bouillon, ‘Diamond,’ off Cape Barfleur, 
9 April 1796: P.R.O., Home Office Papers, Various, Bouillon Correspondence, 8. 

‘ Ibid. That Sir Sidney Smith entertained for Wright an almost romantic regard 
is abundantly proved. He publicly testified in 1805 that ‘ his manners are of a perfect 
gentleman, his abilities of the first class, and his bravery only equalled by his generosity 
and humanity. . . . Indeed, I have not words to express my admiration of his 
character’ (Barrow, ii. 96). ‘Cui earum rerum que ad summum gloria fastigium 
perducunt nihil preter occasionem defuit’ runs the inscription on the monument 
which the admiral erected in 1816 to his friend’s memory in Pére-Lachaise. Wright 
was not always so well looked on by those in authority. 

> Bouillon Correspondence, 8. 

® Add. MS. 8022, f. 131, Victor Collas de la Baronnais to Woodford, 27 July 1795- 

7 Another brother, Armand-Fidéle, fell by Chateaubriand’s side at the siege of 
Thionville in 1792. Victor, who was born in 1764, died of apoplexy in 1835 : Levot, 
Biographie Bretonne. 

* Add. MS. 8022, ff. 64-127. 

® Mémoires du Colonel de Pontbriand, p. 532, and ‘ Saladin’s’ letters, Add. MS. 
$022, ff. 155, 161. 
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whose real name was Stevenot.’” Sir Sidney sent on ‘ Richard’s ’ 
letter to Bouillon on 14 April, terming him 


a new acquaintance to me but a man who [sic] I suppose you know and 
therefore you are the fittest person to decide on the propriety of 
furnishing him to such an extent as he wishes and you will tell me the 
degree of confidence to be placed in his promise of co-operation.'' 


Whatever may have been the Chouan’s demands or proposals, 
they were cut short by the capture of the ‘ Diamond’s ’ commander 
five days later. ‘Send all letters to me poste restante St. Marcou,’ 
concludes this, Sir Sidney’s last letter to Bouillon ; but ‘ poste restante 
Paris ’ would have been more accurate, had the writer but known. 

These thirty or so characteristic letters of Sir Sidney Smith’s 
among the Prince de Bouillon’s papers serve to elucidate several 
of the English commodore’s projects for intercourse with the Chouans. 
It appears by the way that ‘ Le Curé’ who had an interview with 
Captain Graham Moore on the beach was not a Chouan, as the 
present writer wrongly supposed,'? but a bona fide priest. Sir Sidney 
writes on 4 April from St. Marcouf to announce 


the news of the good curate of Barly’s safety chez lui or rather at his 
village, for the Presbitére is burnt ; he was landed from the Syren at the 
right place before I arrived, and I sent Captain Moore to meet him on the 
same rendezvous at the appointed time, which was manged [sic] with 
punctuality and address on both sides on the 3lst. You are used to these 
nocturnal meetings, but it was new to them, the curate not expecting 
Moore to come himself had a letter ready for him besides the one for me. 


As to the meeting with Frotté which Sir Sidney desired to com- 
pass, the same letter contains intelligence of the arrival of a missive— 
through the agency of Tromelin and the ‘ curate of Vieuville’ '* 


from V. de Maigray (du Menil) opening the communication on this side 
direct with St. Marcou, through which I am in hopes to be able to receive 
Frotté’s wishes as to the point of rendezvous on the beach. 

I have written to Frotté [continues Sir Sidney] in consequence of 
Mr. Windham’s suggestion begging him not to make any efforts beyond 
his powers and assuring him of my patience and the firm foundation of the 
rock to which he points his course even if the frigates should part from 
their anchors.'4 


'° A few of his letters are also to be found in Add. MS. 8022. He is officially 
described, about ten years later, in a list of signalements de Chouans among Puisaye’s 
papers, as ‘ bien fait, cheveux chatains, visage ovale, le nez un peu long, prenant du 
tabac, yeux vifs, visage coloré, se balangant un peu en marchant, il n’a aucun doigt a 
la main gauche, il n’y a qu’un moignon, étant tombé de son berceau dans le feu étant 
enfant, cependant il fait parfaitement le coup de feu, joue aux cartes, etc., homme 
sanguinaire, il a commis des excés dans |’arondissement de Dinan’: Pontbriand, p. 532. 

"' Bouillon Correspondence, 8. 

'? Ante, vol. xxiii, 535. 's ? Vierville. 

‘* Bouillon Correspondence, 8. 
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Presumably the ‘ rock ’ is St. Marcouf. The next letter (of 9 April) 
while telling Bouillon that the writer occupies the ground ‘ prouling 
about in the offing all night seeking whom we may devour,’ thanks 
him for his letter, ‘and its very gratifying accompaniment,’ i.e. 
Wright’s letter or letters— 


which not only affords me news of my friend Wright{’s] safety, but also 
of the probability of his joining me by way of Frotté’s headquarters, 
which I encourage by a letter enclosed.'!° I beg of you to forward it by 
the first opportunity through Boisguy the medium he himself points out, 
under the nom de guerre J. W. W. Mercure.'® 


Since du Boisguy was the chef de division of Fougéres, and Puisaye’s 
headquarters were usually in the neighbourhood of that town, this 
would be the natural course to take, as Wright had announced his 
intention of going on to Puisaye. But whether he ever reached the 
Breton general, or whether he went into Normandy to Frotté, and 
when and where he rejoined the ‘ Diamond ’ (save that it was before 
19 April), is still a mystery. 

It remains to add, in extenso, the extract from another letter of 
Wright’s, also bearing date 80 March 1796, which Sir Sidney saw 
fit to send as intelligence to the Admiralty. It is clear either that 
Sir Sidney did not send Bouillon a copy of the whole of Wright's 
letter of 830 March, printed below, or that there was another letter, 
for Wright’s directions as to sending correspondence do not occur 
in the former as we have it. D. K Brostsr. 


I. 


John Wesley Wright to Sir Sidney Smith. 
[Copy] 


‘ Parish of Paramé, 3 miles from St. Malo, 
29 March 1796. 

My Dear Sir Sidney,—I have been long impatient for an opportunity 
of putting an end to your suspense as to my safety, and giving you a sort 
of Journal of my proceedings since I left you on the 16th instant: the 
intended departure of a boat this evening with despatches to the Prince 
de Bouillon gives me time to say but a few words. 

I arrived after half an hour’s walk from the Coast, at the village of 
Turo (about }$ a mile from Hergui) and delivered your letter to Monr. de la 
Rue, formerly l’Industrie but now le Comte de Savoye. As there were no 
Royalists in activity in his Canton he could not engage to second you by 
land but despatched a person to the Chef de Division in the neighbourhood 
of La Foret de la Huneauday about 12 miles distant, who might probably 
have it in his power to bring some troops to the point proposed. Le Comte 
de Savoye assured me that Herqui had been reinforced from Pleuneuf,"’ etc., 
for the protection of the convoy ; that the Battery contained from 60 to 
100 men and that Patroles of 15 to 20 men prevented all communication 


'S The letter of the same date to Wright, printed ante, vol. xxiii. July 1908. 
‘6 Bouillon Correspondence, 25,  Pléneuf. 
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during the night between the villages and the Batteries ; that the peasantry 
could not quit their Houses under fear of being arrested as suspected 
persons, and that suspicion and vigilance conspired to render my Project 
impracticable. I urged him to procure me a Guide into the Battery, but 
he would not hear of it, saying that it was impossible to find a man who 
would undertake it under the existing circumstances. I did not abandon 
my project until it was 5 o’clock and the approach of day dictated the 
necessity of an immediate retreat. I went to Portual, the point of 
Rendezvous for the Boat where I waited without effect till it was no 
longer safe ; on my return to the village I met some fishermen already 
going to their occupation. My disappointment’ at first gave me great 
pain lest depending on the success of my negociation with the Royalists 
you might have been induced to risk more than you otherwise would have 
been disposed to do, but the Brilliant conduct of our brave fellows soon 
put an end to my uneasyness leaving me no other subject of regret than the 
impossibility of affording them assistance or of partaking in their honours. 
I was at the Village behind the hill on which you spiked the guns and 
could not judge of that operation but by report, which was highly Gratify- 
ing to me and honourable to those employed ; my position however afforded 
an excellent view of the conflagration and the Gallant approach of Boats 
under the fire of musquetry and Grape, all the vessels are destroyed 
except one very small Lugger and the few articles of Wine and Arms that 
were saved, served only to make the Republican troops Drunk, and to 
minister to the necessities of the Royalists for each Soldier had latterly a 
Bottle hid under his Coat with a String tied round the neck of it for the 
purpose of dipping into the Butts of Wine to allay their thirst under the 
fatiguing duty of saving what was within their reach, while on the other 
hand the agents of my friend the chef de Canton were employed stealing 
the arms as they were brought on shore for the use of the Royalists. 
I shall reserve further details of this Affair, until I have the pleasure of 
meeting you. 

Soon after the furious fusillade, when the Boats came at night 
to finish what was yet to be done, I received notice that the Royalist 
chief was arrived and desired to see me ; he proved to be the chevalr de 
Gouyon, an excellent brave lad in whose report of the state of the Royalists 
I have great confidence, and as I have had an opportunity of seeing him in 
action and travelling with him to St. Servan I have become acquainted 
with his character. I enclose you 2 letters from him No. 2 and 3 a letter 
from the Chief of his Division No. 1 a letter from Le Comte de Savoye 
No. 4 —No. 6 a letter from the Chief [sic] de Canton de Plubalais—you 
will receive other enclosures No. 1 to 6 will explain themselves. I shall 
take the first opportunity My Dear Sir Sidney to say more at large and 
more intelligibly—time and Fatigue interfere with my wishes now—the 
Royalists only want arms and Ammunition—I have fought with them 
successfully against the Blues on the publick Road between Lambale and 
Maintignon '* they want officers extremely in Victors army some poor 
fellows wounded, are forced to continue their toil for want of Officers. 

I go to-morrow to the ‘Conseil General’ at Fougeres as I think I 
can do some good—I am become somewhat acquainted with Charackters 


8 Matignon. 
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already and I yield only to the wishes of 2 or 3 Person who think I can 
be of Service. The letter No 5 contains a List of wants, the small List 
at the Bottom may be immediately supplied if you have not desposed of 
the means the larger Part I wish to say more concerning before (you make 
it known 
Yours, my Dr Sir Sidney 
very affectionately 
J. W. Wricurt. 


This Letter I entreat may be kept to yourself entirely—you shall not 
be long without one that I shall be less asham’d to have made use of to 
any one you please. J. W. W.) 


[Note by Sir Sidney Smith :] 

Mr. Wright must have alluded to the writing and not to the style or 
matter in the postscript therefore it is recopied from his hasty brouillon and 
it is hoped his wishes are not contradicted in putting it thus under the 
Eye of our common friend." 


Il. 


John Wesley Wright to Sir Sidney Smith *° 
[Copy] aii 
Parish of Paramé, 3 miles from St. Malo. 
30 March 1796. 

My Dear Sir Sidney,—1 found it impossible, for Reasons containd in 
the incles-d Letter,?' to procure you the Co-operation of the Royalists, 
in time for your brilliant Coup de main, at Erqui, & indeed the Issue 
prov’d that my ill success, was of no great Consequence, for all that you 
cou’d have propos’d to yourself, from their aid, was execut’d without it, 
unless we take it into the Estimate, the probable Destruction of 2 or 3 Hund 
Republicans, who might have perish’d if the Royalists had taken them 
in the rear.—I shall reserve details of that Affair, for an interview with 
you, having matter to communicate, that is of a much more pressing 
Nature.—After having gone twice, to the point of rendezvous, to embark, 
without finding the Boat, I determin’d if possible to turn my Disappoint- 
ment, to good Account, by taking a near View, of the Royalist Armies, 
to enable me to speak of their State, numbers and position, with some 
certainty, and then rejoin you, if you continued in the Neighbourhood of 
Chosée,”? from some point near St Maloes, or if you have quitt’d that 
Station, from some Point near St Marcou. I have executed so much of 
my plan, as to have come thus far, with Detatchments, of the Royalist 
Armies, and to have interview [sic] with some of the chiefs.—(Saladin) Le 
Chev’ de Guyon, (Victor) Le Chev" De Baronais, appear to me, to have 
merit deserving Confidence, and abilities, for the species of war, which 
exists in this country, beyond what I have discover’d in any others, it is 
true, I have not yet seen very many.—Their Division is better disciplin’d, 
and I think capable of more rapid Advancement, toward the Degree of 


'® This note is in Sidney Smith’s own hand; the end portion of the letter— 
here enclosed in parentheses—is by a different copyist from the body of the letter, 
which is in a large, round, laborious hand. 

20 Bouillon Correspondence, 31. 

*! These words are crossed through. *2 Les Iles Chausey. 
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military Excellence that wou’d enable them to meet the Blues with equal 
Numbers in the open Feild—Their operations are at present, confin’d to 
Hedgework, where they lay in ambush, near the public roads, and intercept 
Convoys of Forage, Grain, etc etc destin’d for the Republican Troops, the 
activity of this small body in arms, is however, so extraordinary as to 
keep the Republicans, on the qui vive, and give an Impression of Numbers 
far above what they really are. Detatchments of 10, 20, 30 and 50 on, are 
sent every night to lay in ambush, on the high road, between Lambale, 
and Plancouet, and Lambale and Maintignon, the peasantry are in that 
part of the Country, determined Royalists, with the exception of very few, 
and those few diminish dayly, by retiring into towns, thro’ fear, or falling 
sacrifices to their erroneous principles, for the Chasseurs du Roy, spare 
none, whom they despair of converting, or whose obstinacy, induces 
them to despise a warning, de par le Roi, to quit their abode.—Denon- 
ciateurs are shot without the least mercy, or hesitation, and the Vigilance, 
and Numbers, of the Royalist Spies, render it nearly impossible for the 
Republican informers, to escape death. 
I was present at an Expedition commanded by Mons Victor (Noms 
de Guerre) and Saladin, with 60 to 70 men indifferently arm’d, went 
to intercept a Convoy of Grain, which was to be guarded by 60 or 
100 Blues, from Lambale, towards Plancouet, we paraded along the 
High roads, for 3 or 4 Miles, and then lay in ambush, alongside of 
the Hedge, on each side of the road, where we had not been long, 
before a Messenger arriv’d from Lambale, to announce, that after the 
Horses, had been harness’d and ev’rything ready for the Departure of the 
Convoy, the Guard, was thought insufficient, and the Departure of the 
Convoy, in consequence protract’d; we then continu’d along the High 
road, on rising the Hill, near St. Guestin [?], we perceiv’d, a small body of 
blues, and retir’d into an Ambush, where we wait’d their arrival_—They 
met an empty Waggon, that we had just sent back to Maintignon, after 
destroying the load of Hay, which was sent by requisition, for the army ; 
from the Waggoner, it is probable, they rec”! intelligence of our position, 
for they seem’d to be on the Reconnoitre, as they advanc’d.— We have 
[sic, for ‘gave ’] them battle within 4 pistol shot, and fore’d them to a pre- 
cipitate retreat, after an hour ; they began their retreat, or rather flight, 
at a moment when the main body of our troops, were filing off to the right, 
to turn the enemy’s left flank, and the Enemy’s motions, were not imme- 
diately perceived by us, thro’ the Smoke, but a small Number of our troops, 
who had occupied the opposite Hedge, and were clear of the Smoke, took 
edvantage of the first favourable moment, and pursued the Enemy, near 
24 miles. They were 50, of which 5 were dangerously wounded, the only 
one hurt on our side was my brave freind [sic], (Saladin) who was wounded 
in the Head, close by me, in giving the order to leap the ditch, and fall on 
the Enemy, the order was 3 times distinctly given, but the firing prevented 
its immediate Execution, and he bravely mounted the Hedge, to cause the 
troops to cease firing and reload; preparatory to storming the enemy’s 
Ambush ; and received, his wound at that moment: I should not have 
entered so much into detail of this trifling affair, my dear Sir Sidney, 
but to give you an adequate idea, of the coolness of the officers, and ardour 
of the troops, to place it beyond a doubt in your mind, that the energy 
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of the royalists, has not been falsely describ’d, and that their numbers 
are sufficient, to make them formidable to Republicans.—I have the 
firmest persuasion, that if Victors Division, had officers, and Arms, they 
wou'd very soon rid that Country of republicans, who even now dare 
not venture, to move from one Village, to another, with less than 60 or 
100 Men. 

The Communication between Lambale, and St Maloes, either by 
Plancouet or Maintignon, is interrupted, everything that is found on 
the road for Republican Acc* is either taken, or destroy’d, by Victor’s 
Division, and an acknowledgement given in writing to the carriers, in 
order to protect them from personal injury, and pecuniary restitution. 
Victor had but 5 officers, when I was with him, two of which are now 
wounded, and my brave freind Saladin, is for some time hors de combat, 
Officers they must have, and it is essential they have some military men. 
They call loudly for a Prince affairs are however, I think not yet suffi- 
tien{t]ly advanced; the Royalist army must have permanent Head 
Quarters on the Coast ; and must be more generally arm’d, than it is at 
present, before it be prudent, to risk any Character of weight among them, 
and before any large body can be expected to leave their own Foyers, 
to fight in distant Cantons, Magazines of provisions must be establish‘d 
and means had to give them security, against the Enemy.—The project of 
paying [a] certain Numbr is not less essential, in order to organize, some 
Colonnes mobiles who may be mov’d to any distant point, more particularly 
near the Coast, where their presence would ensure the reception of Arms, 
of Ammunition, of which they are in extreme want. It is the practice 
to buy [sic, for ‘levy’] Contributions, on all Persons, who have purchas’d 
Estates, or Effects, belonging to the Emigrants, in proportion to what 
they have been fore’d to pay the Republican Collectors, and it is a fact, 
as true as it is singular, that if the Royalist Collectors, happen to have 
preceeded those of the Republick the latter, do not exact any further 
Contribution, after seeing the Receipts of the former. The Country 
between [sic] St Brieuc is good with the exception of a very few Villages, 
near the Coast ; Pleurien®* Plurenon ete insomuch that | am persuaded 
nothing, but the apprehension of becoming sacrifices, to their principles, 
by the insufficiency of the Royalist force, to secure them against Republican 
rage, prevents them declaring themselves publickly ; I intreat you Dear Sir 
Sidney, to make an effort, if possible, to supply Victor, with Arms, and 
Ammunition, in pretty large Quantities, when you appear off Cape Frehel, 
he will send a boat to the Ship and’ you can then concert measures, for the 
purpose—the boat will steer for the ship, and on coming near will make 
the Signal with the Oars, as agreed with the fishermen, near Caen. I daily 
see the necessity of numbers of Luggers, Cutters, and Gunboats, at your 
Command, to prevent all Coast communication, except for the Royalists, 
as St. Maloes, is now victuall’d, merely coastwise, and it wou'd be easy 
to starve it, by stopping the small vessels, that bring Grain, ete from 
Dauet* to St. Malo, Dauet, is between St Brieuc and Erqui. I have taken 
measure, to procure an interview, with the Commander-in-chief of St Malo, 
Genl Clincq, he is a German, and a humane man, some part of his conduct, 
has given an idea, that he is not a Republican at heart, he is poor, and if 
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I were vested with authority to ensure him a situation, not less honourable, 
and a little more profitable, than that he now professes, perhaps something 
might be done—I will risk an interview if it is to be had and I will take 
the pecuniary part, of the affair, on my own risk likewise, until I have 
some certain authority, as to the other part, I can do no more than |’entamer 
& condition que. I set off in a few days, for the Head Quarters of Mons 
de Puisaye, where I am not without hope. of doing some good at least 
by impressing on those, who more immediately direct the motions, of 
the Chiefs, near the Coast, the resource they have at hand, in our active 
Squadron, none that I have yet seen, had the most remote idea of Co- 
operation, on the part of the Squadron. 

St Maloes, is in general good, but the inhabitants are afraid of another 
Toulonade: however if measures were safe for a Coup, I shou’d not for a 
moment, hesitate to take an active part, or despair of determin’d, and 
successful aid, from the inhabitants.—I have seen many of them.—I will 
undertake anything you dictate, my dear Sir Sidney pour l'amour du jeu 
some persons, I have seen speak of the Clos Poulet ** with much interest, 
they say the possession of it wou‘d reduce St Malo without firing a Gun, 
more of this after I have been behind the Curtain. The only thing that I 
fear among the Royalists, is dissention among themselves. Their Army 
must be organiz’d, and individual power, defined, and restrict’d—Boisguy 
and Frotté are excellent freinds, and neighbours, it is not so everywhere. 
Beleive me Dear Sir Sidney very sincerely, 

Your affectionate and devoted servant *® 
J. W. Wricur. 


III. 
Intelligence.** 


‘Extract of a letter from an Emissary landed from the “ Diamond,” at Herqui, the 
night previous to the attack on the enemy’s shipping there, for the purpose of recon- 
noitring and gaining intelligence of the Royalists and now with the Royalist army. 
Dated from [blank] a village in the neighbourhood of St. Maloes, 30 March 1796.’ 


The ‘ Bravoure’ will sail in 8 or 10 days for Brest. I hope nothing will 
prevent you meeting with her, she is ill man’d carries 40 guns 12-pounders 
on the Main Deck ** 

A fleete will shortly sail for Cherbourg and Havre. I hope you will 
intercept them. One of our Launches with a 24 lb. cannonade 24 men is 
driven into Cherbourg. I trust it is not the ‘ Diamond’s.—I am au 
desespoir to hear the account of the killed and wounded on board the 
‘Diamond’ ete. at Herqui—20 of the Enemy’s fell. Brest is Starving, 
this is certain. Report says that 4 sail of the Line and 6 Frigates are 
coming from thence to take a station near Cancale. 

(Copy) W. Srpney Sirs. 


“ The small but very important division of the Clos Poulet extended from St. Malo 
down the right bank of the Rance. Much of the Jersey correspondence was carried 
on with the district on its coast-line between St. Malo and Cancale. 

** The excessive punctuation of this letter is evidently due to the copyist. 

* P.R.O. Admiralty, Secretary, In-Letter’, 2493. 

, “ * Alas the “‘ Bravoure” will move if I can contrive a run westward I will do 
it however in the interval’: Smith to Bouillon, 14 April, Bouillon Correspondence, 8. 














Reviews of Books 


Choix d’Etudes Historiques. Par Lion VANDERKINDERE. 

(Bruxelles: Weissenbruch. 1909.) 
THE late Professor Vanderkindere was a man of varied interests. Inde- 
fatigable as a university teacher, and not without distinction as a poli- 
tician, he also found time to write on many subjects. But his reputation 
mainly depends upon the contributions which he made, in the course of 
thirty years of research, to the history of Belgium in the middle ages. 
Two of his books on this subject--the Siécle des Arteveldes, and the 
Formation Territoriale de la Belgique aw Moyen Age—established him 
as an authority. But they did not embody the whole of his investigations. 
The present volume, published by a committee of his old pupils, contains 
the Vorstudien for a third work which he apparently projected at the 
very commencement of his professional career, and to which he returned 
shortly before his death. This was to be a comprehensive account of the 
institutions of the Flemish communes. The essays on this subject, which 
are here reprinted from various learned periodicals, are undeniably the 
work of a master; the learning is solid, the logic robust, the line of 
inquiry skilfully devised. In some respects the diffusion of the author’s 
interests may have retarded his historical labours. But his knowledge of 
philology and the social sciences was not infrequently of service to him 
in these more special studies ; and his political and journalistic experience 
gave him an immense advantage over more academic historians, not 
merely in the art of exposition, but also in the instinctive perception of 
values. He rarely loses touch with the present in writing of the past ; 
and no matter how obscure may be the byway which he is exploring, 
his investigations have always some reference to the broader issues of 
national or intellectual evolution. 

The first essay in the volume is a dissertation on the method and the 
aims of history. It is necessary, he tells us, to escape from the tyranny 
of the anecdote ; to sweep aside the imaginative reconstructions of his- 
torical personalities, to which so many of the great masters have devoted 
themselves ; to beware of thinking that the manifold activities of the 
human species can be reduced to a metaphysical formula. The true and 
fruitful method of history is to trace the development of nations with 
due regard to every influence which has modified the line of evolution. 
For this purpose all the sciences must be laid under contribution. And for 
method, no less than for matter, we should take the men of science as our 
teachers. The experimental method we cannot use ; but the comparative 
method is open to us. The history of town life is a subject to which the 
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comparative method is peculiarly applicable ; it is also a subject of para- 
mount interest, since urban civilisation is the last word of human progress, 
and urban communities tend naturally to that democratic constitution 
qui est comme V’idéal difficile a réaliser, mais non point chimérique, des 
sociétés humaines (p. 19). 

It was not exclusively to the history of towns that Vanderkindere 
applied the comparative method. An essay on the Merovingian law of 
marriage, which from internal evidence we infer to have been written 
about 1886, shows that the author had borrowed from Maine something 
besides a method—that is to say, a conviction that the study of ancient 
law must begin with the family. But it also shows Vanderkindere 
committed to one of the main ideas which governed his subsequent 
researches, the idea that communal institutions must be approached by 
way of Frankish history. Two notes ‘A propos @’Uccle’ illustrate the 
permanence of Germanic law and custom in Brabant (p. 166). Down 
to the eighteenth century this commune preserved the road system of 
the ninth ; and the custom of Uccle, formerly the capital of a Frankish 
county, held good throughout North-East Brabant, in spite of the fact that 
Brussels had sprung up within the bounds of the old administrative 
province. Brussels could assert her own independence of Uccle, but 
could not win for herself any better position, in the eye of the law, than 
that of a privileged and anomalous jurisdiction. An essay on feudalism 
which is in the main a vindication of the feudal system on economic and 
other grounds, incidentally takes up the main topic of the volume, and 
reminds us that we must not expect to find many cases like that of Ucele, 
in which the very boundaries of Frankish pagi remain unaltered for 
centuries, nor imagine the courts as doing justice uninterruptedly in the 
old centres. Feudalism, in remodelling the structure of the social fabric, 
also effected a revolution in political geography. But under the new 
feudalism—here we come to the essay ‘Sur l’Origine des Magistrats 
Communaux ’ (p. 206)—the legal ideas and the legal procedure of the 
Franks persist. The importance of the échevins, the distinction uni- 
versally drawn between the high and the low justice, these are assuredly 
survivals from Frankish times ; the count and the centenarius reappear 
as the chdtelain (or burgrave) and the écoutéte (or Amman). Going a step 
further, Vanderkindere commits himself to a theory, suggested by the 
researches of Konrad Maurer, that the institutions of the commune 
represent an amalgamation of the mark government with that of the Gaw. 
Les échevins sont les juges dela centéne franque, les conseillers sont les 
administrateurs de la Markgenossenschaft germanique. It is only fair to 
say that this hypothesis, the second half of which is not maintained in 
his later essays, was published as far back as 1874, before the search- 
light of destructive criticism had been turned upon the mark theory. 

Twenty years later, in writing on ‘ La Premiére Phase de |’ Evolution 
Constitutionnelle des Communes Flamandes ’ (p. 251), Vanderkindere still 
insists on the importance of the Frankish échevins, and still upholds his 
original antithesis between the échevins and the iurati. But he now 
regards the commune as a new and revolutionary association, parallel to 
that of the Roman plebs. The iwrati are in relation to the échevins what 
the tribunes had been in relation to consuls and senate—a magistracy of 
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recent origin and ill-defined powers, which exists mainly to avenge the 
wrongs of the constituency by which it is elected. Here, as in the essay 
on ‘La Notion Juridique de la Commune,’ he repudiates the idea of 
treating the commune as a mere gild merchant, the Keure as a lex 
mercatoria. The communal authorities leave civil jurisdiction to the 
old popular court of the échevins. The commune exists to maintain the 
paix jurée by means of its own judges and its own militia (p. 379). 
There remains the question: If the échevins were not originally part 
and parcel of the commune, at what period were they absorbed into it ? 
This is answered in the account of ‘ La Politique Communale de Philippe 
d’Alsace,’ in which Vanderkindere develops the thesis, apparently suggested 
by Warnkénig, that Philip, far from promoting communal liberties, 
sought to govern the communes by means of the échevins (p. 312), and 
did succeed in making these officials an irresponsible oligarchy. But after 
his time many communes demanded and obtained the right of annually 
electing échevins. Then the échevins, having become communal magis- 
trates, were joined with the iwrati to form a common council. 

The remaining essays are of minor importance. Those on the 
origins of the population and the county of Flanders (pp. 65, 93) are in a 
manner connected with the main subject, for they were evidently suggested 
by the idea of evaluating the Frankish element in the ethnology and 
public law of the several Belgian provinces. And there is a short but 
interesting dissertation on the ‘ Liber Traditionum S. Petri Gandensis,’ 
which suggests that the class of small freeholders was important in 
Flanders down to the period at which the Flemish communes originated 
(p. 342). The genealogical study on ‘ Richilde et Hermann de Hainaut’ 
has no obvious connexion with the others and hardly seems to deserve 
inclusion in a volume which is otherwise remarkable for its freedom from 
antiquarianism. H. W. C. Davis. 


Historical Roman Coins. Described by G. F. Hixz, M.A. 
(London: Constable. 1909.) 


Tus work is planned on the same lines as Historical Greek Coins, published 
in 1906, and reviewed, ante, vol. xxi. p. 547.' It is slightly larger, con- 
taining 109 coins and 208 pages as against 100 coins and 200 pages. The 
plates are again scattered through the book, instead of being collected at 
the end as in the same author’s Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins ; 
but otherwise no fault can be found with the way in which the work has 
been produced. Of the coins selected, the majority describe the growth 
of Roman dominion in Italy and abroad ; a few refer to events of internal 
history, such as the murder of Julius Caesar ; a few illustrate the use of 
coins in commemoration of individuals, e.g., No. 33, which deals with C. 
Minucius Augurinus, the praefectus annonae of 439 B.c.; while the re- 
mainder illustrate Roman history through the history of the coinage itself. 
If the book be regarded as an effort to show by examples how Roman 
coins ought to be employed in their application to the events of Roman 
history—and it would be most unjust to criticise it from any other point 


' The advertisement of this book at the end of the present volume is followed, 
among other ‘ opinions,’ by a quotation stated to be taken from our review. This is 
not the case.—Eb. H.H.R. 
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of view—it can only be described as an eminently successful and interesting 
work. The coins are chosen with great skill, and they are discussed in 
a manner worthy of Mr. Hill’s reputation as a numismatist and as an 
historian. It is this very fact however which sets in the clearest light the 
comparative worthlessness of coins to the student of history, and reduces 
almost to nothing the positive value of Mr. Hill’s book. The impression 
left by its perusal is that we have gained much benefit from its clear and 
masterly presentation of the various momenta in the history of Roman 
coinage, and from the many remarks on this subject scattered throughout 
the book, in which Mr. Hill throws light on numismatic problems, even if 
only by the expression of his opinion ; but that, on the other hand, our 
kngwledge of Roman history owes but a negligible debt to the study of 
Roman coins. They may sometimes confirm what needs no confirmation, 
but they seldom or never clear up any historical problem. On the contrary, 
it is more usual for them to confuse the issues, and to supply new problems 
for investigation ; and these defects are hardly counterbalanced by the occa- 
sional preservation of the name of an officer unknown to history. In the 
whole of Mr. Hill’s book there is not a single important contribution to the 
history of Rome, and it might fairly enough be said that the title is in a 
sense deceptive. We may take up the study of ancient coins as a distinct 
branch of knowledge ; we may study them as artistic products ; we may 
extract valuable information from them as to religious beliefs : but they 
rank in the lowest class for the purposes of the historian. One fact will 
prove this better than a wealth of argument: if we cut out of Mr. Hill’s 
book all that is purely numismatic and not historical in the proper sense 
of the term, there will be barely a score of pages left. Mr. Hill himself, 
with a sanity unusual in a specialist, does not fail to recognise this; and 
if his readers also understand it, they will find that Historical Roman 
Coins is a book well worth its cost, full of interesting matter, and written 
with a lucidity of style which is yet free from anything slipshod or inac- 
curate. W. A. GoLIGHER. 


The Origins of Christianity. By the late Cuartes Bice, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. Edited by T. B. 
Strona, Dean of Christ Church. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1909.) 


THE only fault to be found with this book is its title. It cannot be said 
to deal with the origins of Christianity as the word ‘ origins’ is commonly 
understood. It is rather to be regarded as a completion of the lamented 
author’s lectures, ‘The Church’s Task under the Roman Empire.’ In 
that work we had more about the empire and the task as conditioned by 
the empire than about the church. Here we have the church at work 
in the imperial environment. In details and in completed form the book 
needs the consideration due to a posthumous work which has not received 
the author’s final revision and corrections. Dr. Strong has shown much 
care in preparing it for publication, though a few clerical errors may 
have intruded (e.g. on p. 822, 1. 8, should not advisable be wnadvisable 
or some such word?) He has also written a preface, perhaps a little too 
apologetic in tone, in which he describes the kind of audience, ‘ neither 
purely professional nor merely popular,’ for whom Dr. Bigg wrote. One 
feels that for this class—though possibly also for ‘ purely professional 
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readers’ who want a more general outlook—the gap left by Dr. Bigg 
cannot be easily filled. His geniality, his vivid realisation of historical 
characters and situations, his combination of Christian and Hellenic 
sympathies, and his scorn of any attempt to separate ecclesiastical from 
secular history, enabled him to set forth, as no other living English- 
man could, the processes by which the church grew up from apostolic 
times to its triumph under Constantine. The underlying causes by which 
these processes were determined are, in accordance with the character of 
the work, rather suggested than investigated or expounded. 

We should not expect a work by Dr. Bigg to be devoid of idiosyncrasies. 
Some may think that his desire for actuality goes too far. His rather 
free rendering of Aristotle on the use of tragedy has received somewhat 
too severe comment. Similarly we would not be hard on his expression 
as to the provincial concilia, ‘what we may loosely call parliaments ’ 
(very loosely indeed), his reckoning of the incomes of Roman officials in 
pounds sterling, his description of Tacitus as a Stoic, or his odd quarrel 
with Marcus Aurelius (continued from his earlier work) for not being 
a Neo-Platonist. The most marked feature in Dr. Bigg’s method is to 
refer, wherever possible, to ancient rather than to modern authorities. 
Thus, in such a subject as the growth of episcopacy, he prefers to state, 
in their own words, the rival theories of Theodore of Mopsuestia and of 
St. Jerome, rather than any which have been deduced from their writings. 
In regard to the persecutions, he seems to uphold the view that before 
Decius there were no distinct edicts against the Christians. Thus he 
says that Pliny ‘brings into play the formidable power inherent in his 
office of prohibiting anything contrary to good morals, even though it 
was not a statutory crime.’ But he does not go into the evidence for or 
against the pure coercitio theory. In his vivid and interesting account of 
Hadrian (whom he somewhat disparages, taking his succession policy as 
‘probably a family arrangement’), he does not hint that the letter to 
Servianus has been suspected. He goes still further in seeming to allow 
that the Fourth Gospel was from the hand of St. John. Questions of 
Biblical criticism are however by no means required by his subject except 
very incidentally. 

Dr. Bigg is most in his element in dealing with Clement and Origen. 
His account of the Neo-Pythagoreans and the other religious reformers 
under the Severi is much on the same lines as those of Jean Réville. 
His historical candour is shown in the fact that, while he considers the 
triumph of Christianity to have been primarily ethical, he remarks on 
‘the general tolerance and good-humour of the heathen’ in sub-apostolic 
times, and seems to doubt ‘ whether the rules of the church were as 
generous towards the slave as those of the heathen collegia or those of 
the religion of Mithra.’ The theological portion of the work is evidently 
not intended to be complete. There are very short chapters on the 
Rational Unitarians and the Spiritual Unitarians and Western Anti- 
Sabellian theology; and clear indications are given of the different lines 
of development of the Alexandrian and Antiochian schools. The ‘ General 
Review of the Third Century,’ with which the book concludes, gives a good 
summary of its results. ALICE GARDNER. 
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Dictionnaire d Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques. Fascicule 1, 
Aachs—Achot. (Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 1909.) 


Tuts great undertaking, one of the five massive dictionaries which are to 
form the Encyclopédie des Sciences Ecclésiastiques, makes an admirable 
beginning in its first fasciculus. It is wonderfully comprehensive ; every 
writer on religious topics, even if he be as obscure as Michael Aachs, a 
Lutheran of Hungary, who refuted Calvinism in the seventeenth century, 
and every actor on the ecclesiastical stage is to have a place. Room is 
found for no fewer than fifty-seven men who have borne the name of 
Abraham. Every diocese of Christendom, every religious house of 
importance, and every town of interest finds a place, while the example 
of Abyssinia shows that a full general account of the history of religion 
and of its present state in each country will be given. In fact, the thorough- 
ness of the modern information is one of the most striking features of the 
work. The statistics are as complete and as recent as in the Realency- 
klopidie fiir protestantische Theologie, and we may read what convents 
have been suppressed under the latest laws of France and what worthies 
have died within the present century. 

Taking the topics in chronological order, we find the early period 
excellently treated— Abercius, for instance, is a very good article— 
and full use is made of protestant work where literary or archeological 
matters are concerned. It was perhaps inevitable that it should be 
ignored in regard to the great theological controversies, which seem to be 
treated in a rather old-fashioned way, more in the spirit of Tillemont 
than in that of Monsignor Duchesne. Recent work by scholars of the 
Roman communion in Germany has unfortunately not been taken fully 
into account. But we see the writers at their best in Roman Africa, 
where a number of the sees come at the beginning of the alphabet. French- 
men are thoroughly at home there; as they are in Syriac and Arabic 
studies. The Eastern articles inspire confidence, though only those who 
are expert in the languages will be justified in bestowing praise. In the 
medieval period there is but one biography of high importance, that of 
Abelard. It is careful and just, sympathetic to its subject and therefore 
somewhat hostile to St. Bernard and duly severe in regard to the Roman 
condemnation of Abelard unheard. The dioceses, existent and suppressed, 
which come into this fasciculus are sufficient to show the adequacy of 
the method employed. There is a brief sketch of origin and history, a 
list of bishops and a summary account of the religious houses within the 
limits. This last, however, is in some cases omitted, and we must hope 
that the cause of omission is that the monasteries are to be entered either 
under their own names or under the towns in which they stood. The 
articles on towns, of which that on Abbeville is a good example, are a 
valuable feature of the work. An account is given of all the churches, 
at least as full as in the ordinary guide-books and much more trustworthy, 
and those which have perished are also noticed. Then the fourteen 
monasteries are recited, but we fear that they have fared less well than if 
they had stood by themselves in the country. More than one was at 
least as important as some of those which are honoured with an entry 
of their own. However, in each case, and also in that of charitable 
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foundations, salient facts arerecorded. But nothing in the work is so new 
to an English reader as the full and admirable account of the abbeys, almost 
all situated in what is now French territory, which have articles to them- 
selves. In the history, which is continued to the extinction, we are shown the 
worse as well as the better sides of later monasticism. At Abondance, in 
Savoy, we find St. Francis de Sales in difficulties with a degenerate house and 
acommendatory abbot, while at L’Absie, in Poitou, two Scottish prelates 
were commendators from 1553 to 1603: John Panter, of Ross, described 
by a pardonable error as bishop of Rochester, and James Beaton, of Glasgow. 

It is evident that as the work advances it will furnish ample material 
for the constitutional and general history of monasticism, when the 
particular notices are read in conjunction with the accounts of the 
Orders. Of these only one, that of the Eastern Acoemetae, has yet 
appeared ; the article in our Dictionary of Christian Antiquities is pitiful 
in comparison. It might be worth while to record the arms of bishoprics 
and monasteries ; this is not done, though the personal arms of two French 
bishops are given. In the more modern period there is an abundance of 
information of the kind that is most difficult for English readers to obtain. 
While reserving, as is natural, the largest space to France, the editors 
find room for members of their own communion from every region of the 
world, and are equally hospitable to those outside. There are elaborate 
and not unkindly articles on the two Abbots of Canterbury and Salisbury, 
and Russia and Syria, not to speak of other countries, are equally regarded ; 
even Jewish scholars find mention. The tone of these notices is respectful, 
and the writers throughout are both critical and tolerant, though it is 
manifest that hostility towards Jansenists and Deists is still alive, while in 
regard to some more recent conflicts a careful neutrality is maintained. 
The work is thoroughly scholarlike, and as interesting as we always find 
French literature to be. But there are too many misprints, and a few 
actual errors. Whithern is not in Wales, and Hedwige is a curious name 
for the mother of King Edred. If, as we do not doubt that they will, 
Monsignor Baudrillart, M. Albert Vogt, and M. Rouziés carry this noble 
undertaking to a successful end, they will have won honour for them- 
selves and earned the gratitude of students working in many fields. 

E. W. Watson. 





Italienische Verfassungsgeschichte von der Gothenzeit bis zur Zunftherrschaft. 
Von Ernst Mayer. 2 vols. (Leipzig: Deichert. 1909.) 


Upon the constitution of the Roman Empire we have literature enough 
and to spare, and works dealing with the constitution of the Italian 
republics and principalities of the early middle ages are hardly less in 
bulk, nor have the intermediate periods been neglected ; but scholars have 
in general been content to treat each state or period separately, and the 
few who have attempted to trace the history of institutions from the fall 
of the Empire to the establishment of the medieval republics have done so 
in a superficial or unscientific manner. In the two volumes before us, 
however, Dr. Mayer completely covers the whole period from the sixth 
to the thirteenth century, his method being to take each institution 
separately and illustrate its history and origin with an enormous mass of 
quotation from authorities of all the periods included in the work, which 
he has with vast learning collected. The title ‘ Constitutional History ’ is 
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perhaps a little misleading, for there is no narrative, and the first volume 
is chiefly occupied with questions of personal status and land-tenure, 
which hardly come under the heading of constitutional history as it is 
usually understood ; and indeed the whole work is written from the 
point of view of the lawyer quite as much as from that of the historian. 
The author is a strong upholder of the theory which was maintained by 
Savigny, but has lately been out of favour, of the continuity of Roman 
institutions. He takes each office and corporation as it is found in the 
various states which existed in Italy during this period, Byzantine, Papal, 
Lombard, Frankish, Arab (with this he deals but slightly), and Norman ; 
and, where he finds the same institution existing in all of them, he infers 
(and it is difficult to resist the conclusion) that it can only be of Roman 
origin. He maintains accordingly that the landed aristocracies which we 
find in Italian cities in the early middle ages were simply the curiales of 
the Empire, the extreme oppression of whom by the emperors he refuses to 
admit, mixed in the Lombard territories with the Lombard institution of 
arimanni or men liable to service on horseback, an obligation which he 
believes to have been extended to the Romans under Lombard rule also. 
The four iudices again, whom we find among the chief civic officers in the 
early middle ages, he identifies with the quattuorviri of the Roman munici- 
palities ; and as in some medieval towns there were only two iudices, 
he ingeniously shows that all these towns were in all probability coloniae 
and therefore ruled by duwmviri. First and foremost among the curiae was, 
of course, the Roman senate itself; and this, according to Dr. Mayer, did 
not, as has been commonly supposed, come to an end in the sixth century, 
but lasted till 1143, when it was replaced by an annually elected body. 
The argument on this point, however, though plausible, is hardly con- 
clusive, for too much stress seems to be laid on the mere use of the word 
senatus, which does not necessarily denote an actual assembly. On the 
other hand, if the survival of the curiae is admitted, that of the senate 
seems naturally to follow. A still stronger instance of survival is that of 
the praefectus urbi, where it is hard to understand why the identity of the 
medieval with the Roman office has ever been denied. _It is especially in- 
teresting to find the ancient institutions still existing under the Normans 
in Sicily, from which it follows that they were left untouched by the Arabs. 
The book is too closely packed and ranges over too wide a field for 
criticism in detail, and we must content ourselves with noticing one point on 
which the author seems to have fallen into error or expressed himself badly. 
On page 163 of vol. ii. he illustrates the absence of hereditary succession in 
the Lombard kingdom by the case of Grimoald, whose son Romuald was 
passed over for the crown but left in the duchy of Beneventum ; but 
surely the explanation is that Grimoald was connected with the royal family 
by his marriage with the daughter of Aripert, and therefore left the crown 
to his son by this marriage instead of to his eldest son Romuald. _ It is 
also strange that in the account of the constitutional position of Venice 
(vol. ii. p. 4 ff.) there is no reference to the article of Dr. Lentz, ‘ Der 
allmahliche Ubergang Venedigs von faktischer zu nomineller Abhian- 
gigkeit von Byzanz,’ in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, iii. p. 64 ff. 
There are small misprints at vol. ii. p. 82,1. 9; 106, 1. 12; 182, 1. 13; 
218, n. 5 pen. 1.; and 394, n. 89, 1. 4. E. W. Brooks. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCVII. L 
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The Development of the English Law of Conspiracy. 
By James WaLLace Bryan. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1909.) 


THE present-day English law of conspiracy is not entirely the outcome of 
steady and reasoned development ; for the growth of this branch of the 
law, far more than that of certain others, has been rather specially dic- 
tated in certain particulars by accident and by peculiar social and political 
conditions. When therefore Mr. Bryan set about the writing of his mono- 
graph he essayed a task of no ordinary difficulty ; but his hundred and 
sixty pages, containing the result of his search for legal principles in a 
great mass of statutes and cases, really help one to a solution of complex 
historical problems, even though one may not always concur in his 
views. As to the origin of criminal conspiracy, Mr. Bryan takes issue 
with the late Mr. Justice Wright and certain other authorities who main- 
tain that the offence was created by legislation of Edward I. Mr. Bryan 
holds that it had a prior existence at the common law; and as evidence 
that the law of the Anglo-Saxon period took cognisance of ‘ concerted evil- 
doing,’ in the sense of ‘ plotting’ against the life of the king or of a Jord, 
he adduces Aelfred 4 and II Aethelstan 4. We do not believe however 
that these passages really prove the point. They provide for the punish- 
ment of high and petty treason, but apparently do not take into account 
the possibility of the joint ‘ concerted’ or ‘ plotted’ treason of two or 
more persons, unless the sheltering of an outlaw, in Aelfred 4, may be 
viewed assuch. After all, it is of the very essence of a conspiracy to commit 
treason or to effect any other unlawful purpose that the crime can be 
committed by a plurality of conspirators, for, as remarked by Professor 
Kenny, ‘ a man cannot by himself con-spire’; and in Aelfred 4 it is only 
the shelterer, not the sheltered, who is punished for his act. Various other 
passages in the Anglo-Saxon laws, not cited by Mr. Bryan, relate also to 
treason (e.g. III Edgar 7, V Aethelred 30, VI Aethelred 37, II Cnut 26, 57), 
but they no more prove the existence of the offence of conspiracy than 
do Aelfred and Aethelstan. As regards the period after the Conquest, 
we quite agree with Mr. Bryan that the case in the Shropshire eyre of 
1221 much resembles a modérn boycott,' and that the early writers contain 
references to ‘ conspiracies.’ * If one views this evidence in connexion 
with the fact that the Edwardian statutes seem to assume the existence 
of conspiracy at common law and that the later Year Books contain many 
references to the common-law origin of the offence, one may well be of 
the opinion that Mr. Bryan is right in contending that Edward’s ordinance 
of conspirators, articuli super chartas, and definition of conspirators 
did not create a new crime, but merely gave ‘ definite and authoritative 
expression ’ to a conception already existent. 

As regards the civil remedy for conspiracy, Mr. Bryan thinks that it was 
not developed by the royal courts prior to the Edwardian statutes, but 
that possibly thé county, hundred, and feudal courts might have fur- 
nished some sort of civil redress. In tracing the growth and decay of the 
common law civil remedy he shows us how and why the old ‘strict action 


' See Maitland’s Select Pleas of the Crown, vol. i. pl. 178. 
2 See Bracton, f. 128, and the suspicious Mirror of Justices, bk. i. ch. xvii. ; and 
cf. Britton, f. 31-34. 
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of conspiracy, evolved in the period from Edward I to Henry VII, was 
step by step, by force of judicial legislation from Henry VI to George I, 
completely displaced by the new and more flexible action upon the case 
‘in the nature of a conspiracy.’ One of the most interesting features of 
the author’s account of the history of criminal conspiracy from the time 
of Edward I down to the nineteenth century is his emphasis of the parallel 
development that was going on in certain respects in the civil and in the 
criminal law, the latter being influenced by the former in various ways. 
Thus, attention is drawn on p. 68 (cf. pp. 59, 65, 79) to the fact that, 
‘ starting from the offence of conspiracy strictly so called, the courts were 
gradually and naturally led to treat as criminal various combinations to 
defame and to extort money by blackmail. This phase of the develop- 
ment of the criminal law of conspiracy is closely analogous to the con- 
temporaneous process of growth in the civil law whereby the action upon 
the case was made to reach new classes of wrongs.’ The discussion of 
decisions by the court of Star Chamber is especially instructive: thus, 
for example, we learn (p. 56, .) that in these cases one must look for the 
germ of the later and famous doctrine that a conspiracy makes that unlaw- 
ful for several which it was quite lawful forone person to do. Those inter- 
ested in’ Mr. Bryan’s account of the English criminal law of conspiracy in 
the nineteenth century, especially combinations of labour, will wish to study 
and compare the new Documentary History of American Industrial Society, 
vols, iii. and iv., on labour conspiracy cases from 1806-1842. 
H. D. Hazextine. 


Das Heiligenleben im 10. Jahrhundert. By Dr. Lupewie Zoerpr. 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1908.) 


A NEW series entitled Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters und 
der Renaissance, edited by Professor W. Goetz, makes a happy beginning 
with Dr. Zoepf’s study in hagiography. The author speaks modestly of 
himself as a beginner ; he has no reason to be ashamed of his workmanship. 
His plan is ingenious. He has worked carefully through some 130 Lives 
or Legends composed in the tenth century, and has collected under many 
heads their points of difference or resemblance, and in the case of succes- 
sive biographies of the same saint has noted the development of the 
story. He has confined himself almost wholly to Germany in the widest 
sense, though St. Dunstan and a few other English or Celtic examples are 
adduced. The tenth century, when this literature took its final form, was 
well chosen by Dr. Zoepf ; in fact, his work will serve admirably as a guide 
to the Nova Legenda Angliae, compiled in the fifteenth, so uniform in 
character had hagiography become. But at first, as he points out, many 
Lives had a practical purpose. Means had to be devised to secure or 
extend the lands and immunities of religious houses, and a history was 
the most impressive mode of appealing to the conscience. So a narrative 
was made to account for the possession of lands or rights which the house 
enjoyed, though its evidences were lost or were of such an antique type 
that they did not impress the mind of the tenth century. It is needless to 
say that Dr. Zoepf can produce instances where a founder or inmate of 
exceptional sanctity gives or receives estates which the community came 
to own or to claim at a much later date than that assigned in the legend. 
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But these stories were not mere inventions. They started at least with 

a name, and the process is traced by which the name becomes a person 
with the character and powers demanded of a tenth century saint. Not 
without humour does Dr. Zoepf trace the common form of these narra- 
tives: the noble parentage, the mother’s dreams, the pious boyhood, the 
modest unwillingness to be ordained, and so forth, on to confessorship or 
martyrdom. But the story is not always invented : he gives examples of 
an earlier Life padded out and glorified to suit the taste of the day, especially 
in its heightened asceticism ; and he cites real biographies, with obviously 
personal or local traits, of which the distinguishing mark is the absence of 
miracles. He distinguishes between the Legend, the Vita, and the Biography. 
The first bears no relation to facts ; the second is fact embroidered with 
wonders, and he notices that German and French Vitae are more ethical and 
more sparing of miracle than Italian or English, though in all these countries 
as civilisation increases so do wonders diminish. Among biographies 
those of St. Bruno and St. Adalbert have none, and the biographer of St. 
John of Gorze claims saintship for a man of whom he expressly says that 
he worked no miracles. This tendency to a more sober standard was 
checked, Dr. Zoepf holds, by the first Roman canonisation, that of St. 
Ulric in 993. Augsburg, in the keen competition of German sanctuaries, 
sought the special honour of attestation by Rome, and in the approval 
given the evidence of miracles was adduced as the ground of assent. Yet 
the credulity of the age must in any case have overcome the feeble struggles 
of the historical sense ; and an excellent collection is given of the wilder 
legends. But Dr. Zoepf, though he says a little about folklore and the 
possible survival of pagan cults, keeps too closely to his period to compare 
Celtic imaginings (of which the cloak hung upon a sunbeam by so many 
saints may serve as an example) and the more grotesque fancies of Egypt 
with the legends which he quotes. Yet Irish monks had permeated all 
Germany, and Cassian and the like were the current literature of the 

monasteries. But he lays stress upon a contemporary example. The 

voculatores made their way even into the cloister, and Dr. Zoepf finds 
in the romantic character of the later narratives a deliberate imitation of 

the fictions of the jongleurs. Notker Balbulus, especially, he describes 

as an artist rather than a hagiographer. These are only some of the main 

topics of an extremely careful study in hagiography, well written and 

often entertaining, yet always within the bounds of good taste and good 

sense. f E. W. Watson. 


The Bosworth Psalter: an Account of a Manuscript formerly belonging 
to O. Turville-Petre, Esq., of Bosworth Hall, now Addit. MS. 37517 
at the British Museum. By Abbot Gasquet and Epmunp BisnHop. 
(London: Bell. 1908.) 


Tus book deserves our warmest praise for-the infinite pains which Mr. 
Bishop has taken to describe the unique character and value of an almost 
unknown liturgical manuscript. It is seldom that such a work as this 
appears in England ; we have nothing which corresponds to the Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits or the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen with its 
Beihefte ; and it is only when a scholar like Mr. Bishop takes in hand 
manuscripts such as this and the Book of Cerne that we learn the real 
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value and meaning of our old English liturgica. We are now beginning to 
feel how much of our corrected knowledge in this sphere is due to the 
depth, the variety, and the accuracy of his learning, to which we owe 
the critical investigation into the history of the Canon of the Mass and 
the development of the Sacramentaries, and the identification of the 
Neapolitan ‘Comes’ as one of the earliest English ecclesiastical memorials. 

This disquisition may be, to use his own words, ‘discursive, informal, 
and lengthy,’ but, for the sake of his scientific method, the going back 
to the beginning and down to the bottom of his subject, we gladly bear 
with the autobiography, the diffuseness, and the peculiar diction natural 
to one who pours out the results of a life’s study and who is so conscien- 
tiously exact that he feels bound to enter too much into details. It must 
be admitted that it is difficult at times to follow him ; his English is that 
of the Latin scholar to whom such expressions as ‘ cultual,’ ‘ gust,’ and 
‘ Scottic ’ are ‘ proper ’ and who for the sake of clearness alters ‘ Gallican’ 
into ‘Gallic’ in his corrigenda. His manuscript note-books now in the 
British Museum show how well qualified he is to speak with authority on 
English calendars, which in competent hands can be a mine of important 
information for our early ecclesiastical history. To edit them is no easy 
matter ; it requires a trained palaeographical eye to distinguish between 
original and added entries,' an historian’s perception of the difference 
between a mere obit and a local cult, and a liturgical specialist who knows 
his way about the manuscript to which the calendar is prefixed. In the 
case of Canterbury it has sometimes been difficult to decide to which of the 
two great religious houses a manuscript should be assigned ; thus the Eton 
College MS. 78, which was accredited to the Cathedral on p. 69, n. 1, was 
afterwards recognised (p. 171) as having been written for St. Augustine’s, 
and it may be added that the sister volume, Bodleian MS. Ashmol. 1525, 
similarly passed into the possession of Christ Church. Mr. Bishop’s 
comparative table and a research into later calendars reveal no less than 
twenty-seven commemorations as peculiar to the Cathedral calendars and 
twenty-three to those of St. Augustine’s, though the names of some of the 
saints are common to the litanies of the two houses. 

The calendar now prefixed to the Bosworth Psalter was copied between 
988 and 1023, and, if we accept the editor’s deduction (p. 65) from the 
high rank and subsequent erasure of the entry of St. Edward king and 
martyr, nearer the former than the latter date, though palaeographical 
reasons rather suggest the beginning of the eleventh century. It is the 
only extant pre-Norman calendar of Canterbury Cathedral. Like that now 
found in the Leofric missal, Mr. Bishop proves conclusively that it was 
based on a Glastonbury original (now lost) ; to his evidence we may add 
the witness of another calendar, unknown to him, viz. that in MS. KK. 
v. 32 of the Cambridge University Library, which was written apparently 
for Glastonbury itself in the second quarter of the eleventh century. He 
has produced strong evidence for Lanfranc’s imposition of the Use of 
Winchester on the metropolitical cathedral, for the subsequent changes 


' The only instance in which Mr. Bishop has failed to notice an insertion by a 
later scribe is on 18 January (Plate IV) Sce prisce uirg., where Sce instead of Scae or 
Seg, the slight line at the foot of the letters p and /, and the form of the contraction 
mark show that this entry is a later addition. 
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in its calendars (e.g. the British Museum MS. Arundel 155) due to the 
Normanising of the English church, and for the consequent ‘ change in 
the tone and character of English piety.’ There was a similar treatment 
of South Italian liturgical books by Norman Romanisers about the same 
time. In the references to the various calendars cited it should be noted 
that the press mark of the Bodleian MS. Junius 99 has for a long time been 
Hatton 113, that the ‘ Eadwine’ Psalter at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is R. xvii. 1, and that Junius 29 should be Junius 27. 

Mr. Bishop takes the opportunity of revising his former theory of the 
origins of the feast of the Conception of the Virgin which has given rise 
to much discussion, and he now believes that it was imported into England 
from Lower Italy, about 1030; but it may be doubted whether the 
evidence justifies so early a date. Of his five manuscript sources Harl. 
2892 and Vitellius E. xviii. are of the middle of the eleventh century ; 
C.C.C. Cambridge 391 dates probably from 1064; Add. MS. 28188 is of the 
second half, if not of the third quarter of the century, and was possibly 
written for bishop Leofric, 1046-72; and the entry in Titus D. xxvii. 
(1020-30) is certainly not by the first hand, not only for the reason assigned 
on p. 50, n. 2, but also on account of the absence of colour in its initial 
letter. It is probably to some local Roman tradition that we must 
attribute the insertion in the calendar on 18 January of the feast of St. 
Peter’s chair (in Rome), which, so far as I know, occurs in no other 
English calendar until the fourteenth century ; the choice of SS. Stephen, 
Laurence, and Hippolytus for the three martyrs in the added typical 
litany, and the unique insertion of St. Stephen in the ‘Communicantes ’ 
of the Canon of the Mass between SS. Cosmas and Damian and St. Hilary. 

The Psalter itself is much more summarily described by Abbot Gasquet, 
but sufficiently to show its liturgical value as the earliest known form of 
the hymnal and perhaps the most magnificent psalter of English script ; 
the reduced plates give no adequate idea of the beauty of the initials and 
the delicacy of the writing, which can be better seen in plates 163 and 164 
of the New Palaeographical Society’s Publications. The account would 
have been more complete if the Anglo-Saxon glosses had been more fully 
described ; they are apparently contemporary with the text of the psalms, 
but it would have been interesting to learn whether they or the later 
glossed commentary are otherwise known and why they were only partially 
inserted.* The editors assign the execution of the Psalter to the second 
half of the tenth century, and probably at a date nearer its middle than its 
end ; but the ornamentation (e.g. on Plate III) renders this doubtful, and 
it would have been safer to say simply the second half of the century- 
As however the later Canterbury calendar is clearly no part of the body 
of the book and may have been written in another scriptorium for another 
manuscript, it cannot be held for certain that the Psalter was made for 
one who publicly said the Benedictine office at Canterbury (p. 127), and 
hence its value as a Dunstan relic cannot be authenticated ; it may have 
been copied elsewhere and brought to Canterbury after his death. That 
its illuminations manifest ‘a staid and serious yet withal grand mind’ 


* The Rev. G. H. Palmer kindly supplements the notice on p. 12 by the informa- 
tion that the melody, not yet identified, of the first hymn is that which is usually 
associated with Beata nobis gaudia or at least a version of it. 
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behind them, as compared with the elaborate and gorgeous decoration of 
contemporary Winchester books which remind one of the personality of 
St. Ethelwold (p. 129), is an argument which is markedly unlike Mr. 
Bishop’s scientific reasoning ; and the conclusion of the joint editors that 
this Bosworth Psalter should be assigned to a date corresponding to the 
earlier years of St. Dunstan’s archiepiscopate and was probably written 
for him (p. 130), though it may be justified by future discoveries, cannot 
as yet be accepted as proven. 

It is this strong desire to bring in the personality of the great arch- 
bishop which has led to the inclusion of Mr. Leslie Toke’s scholarly ap- 
pendix on the accepted date of his birth. Its facts are not here disputed, 
but its motive is not to make the various statements as to this date fit 
in with each other but to reconcile them with the canonical age for ordina- 
tion. When he writes (p. 133) that it cannot be imagined that a con- 
scientious tenth-century bishop would ordain as priest a youth of sixteen, 
we can only reply that there are several instances of such ordinations and 
consecrations in that century ; and when the editors (p. 128) give as a 
free translation of the Life by the anonymous monk B. (p. 25), that the 
Saint as a young man embraced the salutary rule (institutio) of St. 
Benedict, they fail to see the point of the original : Dunstanus iam dictam 
dignitatem [of abbot] suscepit, et hoc praedicto modo saluberrimam sancti 
Benedicti sequens institutionem, primus abbas Anglicae nationis enituit. 
The series of attacks which they make on Bishop Stubbs’s Memorials of 
Saint Dunstan—e.g. that ‘in regard to the more purely religious side of 
history, as it did not attract his sympathies, so he did not really take the 
pains necessary to understand it’ (p. 127)—offers a distinct challenge to 
some English historical scholar to ‘speak plainly,’ as the editors do 
(p. 127). Such is beyond our present scope, but we must protest against 
Mr. Toke’s statement (p. 134), that when Dr. Stubbs definitely adopted 
and fixed as the date of St. Dunstan’s birth the year 925, he ‘ dismissed ’ 
the whole question with the sentence that ‘ the matter is not of itself of 
great importance ’ ; he should have finished the sentence, ‘ but it is com- 
plicated with questions touching the date of Archbishop Athelm and the 
age at which Dunstan took holy orders.’ The real status of tenth-century 
monasticism has yet to be explained in relation to the rule of St. Benedict, 
and it is uncritical to apply to it modern standards of ecclesiastical custom 
and discipline. 

It is to be regretted that the typographical errors in the book are so 
numerous—e.g. on p. 118, Dec. 29, ‘ Hierosolimis david regis magni’ is 
omitted in the transcript of the calendar, perhaps as non-liturgical ; on 
p. 21 the last line should have run: ‘1 June. Nicomedes. Class (2),’ and 
the entry on p. 19, ‘ Dec. 24. Spiridion,’ which does not occur in G., is 
probably due to some confusion with ‘ J uly 13. Serapion,’ which is found in 
all three Glastonbury calendars. Henry Marriott BAnnIsTER. 


Recueil des Actes de Philippe I*, Roi de France (1059-1108). Publié 
sous la direction de M. p’ARBoIS DE JUBAINVILLE, Membre de 
l'Institut. Par M. Prov. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1908.) 

Tus large and important volume was the first fruits of the series which 

was planned by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres as far back 
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as 1847, and since the end of 1899 has been entrusted to the general care 
of M. d’Arbois de Jubainville. The next instalment, containing the 
documents of Lothaire and Louis V (pp. 954-987), has already been noticed 
inthis Review.' As the editor points out in his preface, the idea of collecting 
at the cost of the state all the charters and other documents, apart from the 
chronicles &c., which form the basis of French history in the early middle 
ages, was first encouraged by Machault, controller-general of finances, in 
1746. Among the results of this enterprise were Bréquigny’s well-known 
Table Chronologique de Diplomes, Chartes, Titres et Actes imprimés (1769- 
1788), and his complete edition of the same from 475 to 751, which was 
published in 1791, and had been planned in 1762. Both the calendar and 
the edition were arranged chronologically, without regard to the source of 
the documents ; and the scheme of 1847 implied a similar method. But 
while the materials were being collected the advantages of the arrangement 
according to the source of the acts, which was followed in the Regesta 
Karolorwm of Boehmer (1833) and the fully edited Diplomata Regum et 
Imperatorum Germaniae, in course of publication since 1879, had been seen 
by French scholars. M. Delisle led the way by his Catalogue des Actes 
de Philippe-Auguste (1856); and in 1894 the Academy of Inscriptions 
sanctioned this form of publication. Hence this series of royal diplomas 
is to be followed by other series of the acts of great ecclesiastics and 
feudatories. The acts of the kings of Aquitaine (814-866) and of the 
kings of Provence and Burgundy (855-1032) are already in course of pre- 
paration. Since M. d’Arbois de Jubainville has succeeded M. Giry as 
general director the period of the collection has been extended from the 
accession to the death of Philip Augustus (1223). English scholars have 
special reason to hope for the successful completion of such a noble 
historical project. 

The present volume is the result of researches which have lasted 
more than twenty years. Besides the five false charters printed in an 
appendix, it contains the text of 164 documents, and references to seven 
of which no trace remains. Forty-four of them exist in their original 
form. Although most of the collection have been printed before, they 
have been scattered, and more than seventy are unnoticed in Bréquigny’s 
inventory. There are several however which appear here for the first 
time. We may notice the extensive confirmation by King Philip of 
the possessions of Bec, which survives in a copy made from an earlier 
copy by Jacques Jouvelin between 1690 and 1718 (p. 288). The whole 
is edited in the most scholarly manner. M. Prou is able to point out, 
in his introduction and list of additions, some errors and lacunae, and 
no doubt others will appear in the future; but in spite of this the 
book is final. One cannot imagine that more care should ever be 
spent in the preparation of a few medieval documents, nor that it 
should be desirable. It is unnecessary to describe the value of the 
documents themselves. The reign of Philip I is well known to be 
important in the history of the church in France, and there is ample 
material here to illustrate the formation and privileges and immunities 
of monastic houses (e.g. pp. 33, 148, 285, 275, monastic economy; 
p. 281, share of benefactor in election of abbot; pp. 317, 335, 845, 


1 Ante, vol. xxiv. p. 331. 
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abuses). M. Prou calls attention to the power claimed by the king of 
exempting monastic houses from episcopal jurisdiction (pp. cexliii, 290, 297). 
Apart from the church we may note documents of importance to the 
student of institutions ; e.g. the description of feudal rights (p. 81), the 
grant of benefices to milites (p. 149), the names and functions of royal 
officials (pp. 194-195), the viscount in the eleventh century (pp. 240, 338, 
370). The references to the hospites on pp. 256, 389 help to clear up the 
position of a class of persons who have been somewhat obscurely treated 
by historians.? A few phrases are worth mentioning—iudex publicus 
(p. 141), feodwm schole (p. 206), albani (p. 85) and mercator cursorius 
(p. 101), and Francia, in its very limited sense upon which M. Halphen 
has recently insisted (p. 228). 

Two striking features of M. Prou’s work are the thorough collation 
of copies and the elaborate notes. Here a cartulary of St. Quentin in the 
Phillipps library (p. 303), here a Norman roll for the eighth year of King 
Henry V, provides him with a copy (p. 309). In these cases M. Prou has 
had the help of other scholars ; but the heavy toll exacted from the collec- 
tions of French antiquaries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
gives some idea of his own labours. A lost original (e.g. of no. cix. p. 276) 
may have been copied half a dozen times, and some of these transcripts 
copied in turn, so that the final text results from the critical collation of 
seventeen or eighteen manuscripts. M. Prou has been equally painstaking 
in trying to establish the exact dates of the charters, and has naturally a 
good deal to say about several vexed questions. We may note as instances 
the long examination of King Philip’s confirmation of a charter at Poitiers 
in 1076, before the joint attack with William of Aquitaine on King 
William of England (pp. 217-219), the proof that the siege of Gerberoi 
must have taken place a year earlier (1078-9) than is usually supposed 
(p. 242), the dating of the charter to Messines (no. cxvi. pp. 290-294) and 
of the council of Paris in 1104 (pp. 875-6). The difficulty of this kind of 
criticism is well illustrated by a mistake corrected by M. Prou himself 
Philip exempts the canons from the jurisdiction of the ordinary. The 
clause of exemption is inserted in an unusual place, and it is not referred 
to in three other confirmations of the privileges of Harlebeke. M. Prou, 
who only knew three late copies of the charter, naturally argued that the 
clause had been inserted by the canons; but while his volume was being 
printed the original came to light, and contains the suspicious clause 
without any sign of interpolation (p. 484). Here and there M. Prou’s 
subtle reasoning is not so convincing even as the argument against the 
charter to Harlebeke, and we suspect may also turn out to be fallacious. 
It would be rash to dispute M. Prou’s conclusions, but it may be pointed 
out that in several cases he has urged the authenticity of documents which 
seem as unusual as those he rejects, e.g. no. 133 (pp. xeviii, 888). In one 
instance he has brilliantly defended a very important charter against 
the attacks of M. Flach (pp. lviii-Ilx). This is the grant of the abbey 
of St. Melon at Pontoise by Philip to William of Rouen, with the con- 


* E.g. Delisle, Etudes sur la Condition de la Classe Agricole en Normandie, pp. 8-12. 
Cf. the hospites oblatiarii established in Maisons-en-Beauce after 1102 (Chronique de 
Morigny, ed. Mirot, p- 6). 
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firmation of the archdeaconry of the Vexin (1071, p. 821). M. Longnon, 
we may add, has shown the value of this document for the ecclesiastical 
geographer.’ 

The diplomatic introduction is too long to be analysed here. So far 
as Philip’s chancery can be reconstructed M. Prou has succeeded in 
reconstructing it. Special attention may be called to the numerous pieces 
of evidence (e.g. pp. Ixxxiv, cii, cvi) that it was quite common for charters 
to be drawn up in religious houses (often showing the influence of tradi- 
tional Frankish formulae) and then to be presented for the marks of 
validation. Indeed the effect of this evidence, which supplements the 
research of M. Delisle in Norman diplomatic, is the chief reason for any 
feeling that here and there M. Prou has been unduly sceptical (e.g. no. 29, 
p. 86). Professor Haskins has remarked that this volume does not contain 
very much of special interest to the student of Anglo-Norman history ; 
but the following contain valuable matter, especially with regard to the 
abbey of Bec : nos. 8, 15, 34, 46, 47, 80, 88, 90, 102, 111, 122, 163, 167. 

F. M. Powicke. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-sixth Year of the Reign of King 
Henry II, a.p. 1179-1180. (Publications of the Pipe Roll Society. 
Vol. XXIX.) London. 1908. 


Tue Review has more than once had occasion to remark upon the skill 
and care with which these important documents are being given to 
the public, and the present volume is quite up to the standard set by its 
predecessors. The only novelty we have to note is a short preface in 
which Mr. Trice Martin states the rules for copying documents prescribed 
by the Committee and illustrates by a number of very interesting specific 
instances both the difficulties of extension and the methods of overcoming 
them. Mr. Round contributes his accustomed introduction, in which he 
brings together the chief points of interest in the roll before us. These may 
be briefly mentioned here. First there are the results of the new judicial 
circuits assigned in 1179 and the close connexion which was still main- 
tained between judicial work and the collection of revenue. Then some 
interesting light is shed on the growth of communal activity in the 
boroughs; and here Mr. Round might perhaps have mentioned the pay- 
ment of 100 m. by the men of Preston for a charter granting them the 
liberties possessed by the men of Newcastle (p. 77). The king’s heavy 
demand for revenue is illustrated in the raid on adulterine gilds, the in- 
sistence on the regalian right of wreck (an important and interesting case 
in Yorkshire), the punishment of those who failed to obey the royal writ, 
and the exploitation of recognised feudal incidents. We hear a good 
deal of the new coinage, and, as usual, of the large sums which Henry 
expended on building. Finally there is an important entry indicating 
that certain items of the royal revenue were already being withdrawn 
from the cognisance of the exchequer and accounted for in camera regis 
(p. 38). Mr. Round has naturally called attention to the weightier matters 
of the roll, but a few points of interest still remain. We get a good deal 
of light on the actual working of the judicial system, the way in which 
things old and new were made use of to replenish the king’s treasure. 


8 Powillés de la Province de Rowen (1903), p. xi. 
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In Gloucestershire the hundred of Berkeley is amerced 100s. for 
murder, and Hugh son of Richard 4 m. ‘ because he pleaded over again 
what had been determined in the king’s court’ (p. 114). Men are 
fined because their champions will not fight (pp. 100, 101). Jeremias 
of London fled to a church, whence he refused to stand to right in the 
king’s court, wherefore he had to pay 1007. (p. 153). The chattels of 
a man who had been appealed and defeated are worth 38s. 4d. 
(p. 154). Then we can illustrate the working of the king’s new legisla- 
tion; Aedric Grendel is fined because he received in the vill of Wiz 
Simon utlagatum de iuramento de Clarendon (p. 80). Was Aedric the 
capital pledge in the vill? Did he pay alone or was the sum apportioned 
among the men of the vill? Probably these were matters of common 
knowledge, which the scribe did not need to set down. In an adjoining 
county a whole vill was fined for receiving an outlawed cleric (p. 102). 
Then in Berkshire a man is amerced quia placitavit in capitulo de laico feudo 
(p. 41). That principle the king will maintain inviolate. Finally, although 
the assize of arms was yet to come, a man was amerced in Northampton- 
shire because he sold a hauberk to the king’s enemies (p. 87). 

The present roll affords some striking instances of that diversity of 
terminology in regard to the system of frank-pledge to which in a previous 
notice we called attention. Thus we have ‘the frank-pledge of 
Walter son of Robert’ (p. 6, cf. p. 57), ‘Humfrey de Bosco and his 
tithing’ (p. 281), ‘men without pledge and tithing’ (p. 40), ‘ men of the 
fridborg of Bresseburc’ (p. 52), and lastly ‘ the tithing of Hellecumba’ 
(p. 121). Apparently, if there is a distinction between the personal and 
territorial use of the word tithing, it is not, so far as the pipe-rolls are 
concerned, a geographical one. Both uses occur in the Wiltshire account 
from which we have just quoted (p.121). Have the various terms survived 
distinctions which no longer exist; or are they perhaps differences in 
dialect taken up by the scribe to gratify his taste for variety? With 
regard to the survival of thegnage we get a very interesting bit of infor- 
mation from Kent: ‘ Willelmus filius Willelmi filii Waldevii Theinus 
debet x. m. de fine terre sue’ (p. 142). In both rolls ‘ de fine’ has been 
substituted for ‘de relevio.’ The king’s justices, it would seem, were 
doubtful whether a thegn’s heir could be made to pay relief, but they 
were quite clear that he must pay something. It is worth noting, too, 
that the three generations here mentioned practically carry Waldeve’s 
tenure back to the Great Survey. One more quotation we cannot deny 
ourselves: ‘Ylgerus Luuel debet dim. m. quia vocavit se alio nomine 
quam proprio.’ 

It is not quite clear upon what principle the two indexes of names 
and places, and subjects respectively, have been constructed, although 
It is clear enough that neither of them is complete even in the sense of 
giving all references to a name or subject indexed. Why, in the first 
index enter archidiaconus but not archiepiscopus, although both occur 
in the text 2 Why in the second should ‘ noutgeld’ be entered, but not 
the more usual form ‘ cornage’ (p. 199) ? 

GaILLARD THomas LaPsLey. 
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Histoire de Charles V. Par R. DELACHENAL. 
Tome i, 1338-1358 ; tome ii, 1358-1364. (Paris: Picard. 1909.) 


In these two substantial volumes M. Delachenal has published the first 
instalment of one of the most important books of this generation dealing 
with the early part of the Hundred Years’ War. It is written on so large 
a scale that these two volumes only carry the future Charles V through 
the first twenty-six years of his life, from his cradle to the throne. The 
mass of material collected in them is the greater since M. Delachenal 
allows himself few literary embellishments and always writes with 
business-like brevity and precision. Yet, packed as his narrative is with 
facts, their interest is so great that the careful reader’s attention is easily 
sustained. Only very occasionally do M. Delachenal’s digressions divert 
us from the main current of his narrative. But even then he has always 
something of importance to say, as when, early in his book, he turns from 
his story of the relations of his hero with Charles the Bad to tell us, in 
reference to the decoration of the Dauphin’s Norman castle of Vaudreuil, 
something of no small interest and importance with regard to the early 
French painters Jean Coste and Girart d’Orléans. The majority of 
readers will probably find more difficulty in following M. Delachenal when 
his impatience of repeating things universally known leads him to abbreviate 
or slur over some piece of his narrative or argument because he finds that 
he has in it nothing new to say. A notable example of this latter tendency 
is to be seen in M. Delachenal’s relegation of the flank attack of the 
Captal de Buch at Poitiers to a line and a half in a foot-note. In the same 
way he briefly dismisses the campaigns of Arnaut de Cervole with the 
remark, C’est tout ce qu’il convient de dire ici @une campagne dont les 
principaux épisodes sont connus. Such practices, though diminishing the 
artistic value of the author’s presentation, in nowise impair the scientific 
value of his studies. 

M. Delachenal has brought to his task very wide scholarship and 
immense capacity for taking pains. He has ransacked the chronicles and 
archives of his own and other countries. Besides the great store-houses 
in Paris and London, he has found material at Barcelona and Turin, as 
well as in many departmental and municipal archives scattered over 
different parts of France. His acquaintance with the contemporary 
materials in the Archives Nationales seems extraordinarily complete and 
thorough. If a too implicit confidence in the completeness of Rymer’s 
Foedera, and a belief, perhaps formed rather hastily, that most printed 
documents of English origin have been so correctly published that their 
collation with the originals is almost superfluous labour, have sometimes 
discouraged him from getting all that he might from the Public Record 
Office, we must set against this the fact that some of the most original of 
his discoveries are based on materials that he has found in Chancery Lane 
and the British Museum. Equally complete is M. Delachenal’s knowledge 
of both English and French chronicles. So wide is the sweep of his 
investigations that he has drawn with excellent results on narratives little 
known in France, such as, for example, the Scalacronica. So meticulous 
is he that, when printed editions of chronicles do not satisfy him, he 
quotes directly from the manuscript. Thus, all his citations of Christine 
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de Pisan and of the Grandes Chroniques come word for word from the 
best manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Fortunately for English 
editors, he has not examined their work with the same particularity as 
that which he has devoted to the labours of his own compatriots. M. 
Delachenal’s sobriety and judgment are as great as his learning. He 
possesses moreover in no small measure the rare gift of putting together 
scattered pieces of evidence to build up a harmonious whole. Altogether 
his work is of great value. 

All that can be gathered from any source as to the personal biography 
of Charles V is carefully collected in these volumes ; but mere biography 
occupies but a very small portion of them. Charles was brought into 
public life when still a mere boy, and his establishment in 1349 as the first 
dauphin of Vienne of the French royal house gives M. Delachenal the 
occasion to present an admirable summary of the method by which 
Dauphiné was administered under its new line of rulers: methods, we may 
say in passing, which remind one very powerfully of the administrative 
system in the principality of Wales under its princes of the English royal 
house. With the establishment of the young dauphin as his father’s 
lieutenant,.and afterwards as duke, in Normandy, M. Delachenal’s book 
becomes substantially a general history of France, though naturally at 
this stage those parts of the story in which Charles took no personal part 
are passed over very briefly. Thus, but little is said, though all that is 
said is excellent, about the Black Prince’s raid in Languedoc in 1355, 
while a detailed account is given of the Poitiers campaign, in which Charles 
took a personal part. With the captivity of his father, Charles became 
first the lieutenant and ultimately the regent of his kingdom, so that from 
1356 onwards, save for the brief period of John’s return to France after 
the treaty of Calais, his history is in every sense the history of the country. 
Indeed, from the beginning of the troubles with Charles of Navarre, which 
date from the assassination of Charles of Spain in 1354, far more is to be 
found about the reign of King John in this biography of his son than is to 
be gathered from any of the general histories of that reign. 

It would be impertinent for anyone on this side of the Channel to 
criticise with any detail the more specifically French side of the history 
of these ten memorable years which M. Delachenal has described with so 
much learning and lucidity. It is enough to say that his study has in no 
wise lessened his appreciation of the ability and intelligence of the ablest 
of the Valois kings. The Charles of his pages is still the traditional 
Charles the Wise, though much fresh light is thrown upon his individuality 
as well as upon his acts. The other chief actors, Charles the Bad, Etienne 
Marcel, Robert le Coq, are treated on similarly conservative lines, and 
Marcel, the best of the three, is sympathetically and shrewdly judged as 
neither a mere demagogue nor a hero of democracy and liberty. The 
nature of the attempted reformation of the administration after Poitiers 
is clearly and sanely indicated, and the account of the Jacquerie adds 
something in completeness, and more in perspective, to the well-known 
narrative of Siméon Luce. 

An English student will turn with most eagerness to those parts of 
M. Delachenal’s history which deal with war and foreign politics, and in 
particular to what throws light upon the most critical period of the Hundred 
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Years’ War. He will learn much from the clear and conclusive account 
of the innumerable treasons of Charles of Navarre to French and English 
king alike, and will realise more clearly than is done in most English books 
the importance which the Navarrese alliance, or the hope of it, played in 
determining Edward III’s policy. The strictly military history which 
concerns us only begins with the Poitiers campaign, and the elaborate 
account of this certainly adds something to our knowledge, though it is 
from some points of view the most unconvincing and incomplete chapter 
of the book. M. Delachenal’s discussion of the numbers taking part in 
the battle is as satisfactory as any discussion can be which is almost 
entirely based on the loose figures of the chroniclers. He has not under- 
taken the task of working through the letters of protection and other 
record evidence that exists, which for anyone who would take the trouble 
would enable a shrewd estimate to be made of at least the number of 
English men-at-arms who took part in that battle. Unluckily however 
M. Delachenal has not studied with sufficient attention the constitution of 
an English army at this period, or the history of the campaigns preceding 
Poitiers, to enable him to speak with sufficient authority on some of the 
knotty problems involved in this most difficult of campaigns. Accordingly 
he makes some little slips, as whem he says that les Anglais ne paraissent 
avoir connu au quatorzieme siecle que linfanterie montée, quoique le combat 
a pied fat pour eux la regle. But apart from the Irish and Welsh light 
infantry of which he speaks, the foot archers constituted a very solid infantry 
in the traditional sense. It was only on expeditions where rapid move- 
ment was required, like that of Poitiers, that convenience suggested the 
provision of horses for all or most of the archers. In the muster-rolls the 
horse and foot archers, the former having double the latter’s pay, are 
always clearly differentiated. M. Delachenal’s difficulty how in a force 
of 200 Englishmen there could only be ten lances is solved by the 
probability of the remaining 190 of those who made the equitatus being 
mounted archers (vol. ii, p. 200). Very shrewd however is the 
emphasis laid by M. Delachenal on the fact that not the archers, but 
rather the dismounted men-at-arms, more precisely still the combination 
of the two, constituted the special strength of the English armies of this 
time. Even the Welsh infantry, as M. Delachenal says, was in no wise 
to be despised. Its wearing of a regular uniform was in itself an indica- 
tion of regular organisation. 

M. Delachenal’s account of the battle of Poitiers is disappointing. 
Though he rightly repudiates the authority of Froissart, his narrative of 
the early stages of the conflict still shows some traces of Froissart’s 
influence. M. Delachenal still holds the view that the dismounting of the 
French men-at-arms at Poitiers was a novelty in French tactics, though 
evidence has been collected in this Review to show that on several occasions 
before Poitiers—notably at Taillebourg and Ardres in 1351, and at Mauron 
in 1352—the French men-at-arms fought on foot after the English fashion.' 
M. Delachenal has taken much pains in studying the ground of the battle 
of Poitiers, and has had good local assistance. It cannot however be said 
that his disposition of the forces of the contending armies is satisfying, or 
even plausible. A local tradition, not older than the sixteenth century, 


! See ante, vol. xx. 726-730. 
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which makes the Champs d’ Alexandre, near the Miosson, the place of King 
John’s capture, seems to have induced him to put the French army so near 
the English position that there was hardly room between the French lines 
and the dense woods of Nouaillé for the English to execute the complicated 
manceuvres that were assigned to them. The result is that his account 
of the battle hardly seems to cohere. It suggests the blending together 
of fragments of divergent accounts without sufficient attention to the 
essential incompatibility with each other of the particular narratives from 
which they are excerpted. 

The most valuable addition to our knowledge of English history made 
in M. Delachenal’s work is to be found in his admirable account of the 
negotiations between the French and English between 1356 and 1360. All 
the world now knows of the treaty of London of 1359, which the French 
rejected because the conditions were too hard, of the treaty of Brétigny 
of May 1360, and of the definite treaty of Calais in October, which 
deliberately postponed the thorny problem of the mutual renunciations 
by John and Edward of the rights which they had offered to abandon. 
Of these later stages of the negotiations, M. Delachenal writes by far the 
most complete and satisfactory account that has as yet been penned. Still 
more novel however is his proof that not later than January 1358 another 
treaty had previously been agreed upon between the two kings, as a result 
of the mediation of the papal legates, and had been accepted with great 
gladness in France. Father Denifle had already proved pretty conclusively 
that a treaty had been executed in 1358,? but he imagined that its con- 
ditions were similar to the hard terms exacted of John in the succeeding 
year. M. Delachenal however has, with great ingenuity and plausibility, 
shown that this is more than unlikely. For one thing such terms would not 
have been welcomed in France, and for another there exists in a Cotton MS.,* 
which Kervyn de Lettenhove printed without fully understanding, a certain 
traité et parlaunce de la paix entre nostre sire le roi et la partie de France. 
M. Delachenal, who has accurately printed this treaty in his appendix, 
suggests that it is a draft of the unknown treaty of January 1358, and 
shows that its conditions are substantially the conditions of Brétigny, and 
not those of the treaty of London of 1359. In some important respects 
however the terms of this treaty differ from those of 1360. The most 
notable instance is that the ransom of John is fixed at four million crowns, 
as In 1359, and not at three millions, as in 1360. On the other hand, the 
territorial cessions of the French are less, Rouergue, for example, not being 
ceded to the English. Such minuter differences between this draft and 
the acts of 1359 and 1360 are hardly touched upon by M. Delachenal, 
though on some other occasion they would well deserve a special study. 
Such comparison as I have been able to make between the three strongly 
convinces me of the correctness of M. Delachenal’s view. One cannot 
help suspecting from the order of the terms and the phraseology of the 
document that those who drafted the treaty of 1359 had this treaty before 


* Désolation des Eglises, ii. 149. In the Political History of England, 1216-1377, 
pp. 393-94, I accepted Denifle’s view that there was a treaty in 1358, without stating 
anything as to its terms. Unluckily I followed Denifle too closely in giving reasons 
why the treaty was not ratified. 

* Cotton MS., Caligula D. iii. * Désolation &c., ii. p. 150. 
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their eyes. The existence of an agreement on such moderate terms easily 
explains, as M. Delachenal points out, the brevity of the negotiations at 
Brétigny, where all that had to be done was to go back in substance to the 
former treaty. 

Why did the treaty of 1358 fail? Father Denifle attributes the blame 
to the king of Navarre, to Robert le Coq, and Etienne Marcel; and no 
doubt the disturbed state of France due to their proceedings made it 
physically impossible to collect the first instalment of king John’s 
ransom, the payment of which was the condition precedent of his release. 
M. Delachenal with greater plausibility shows that the main reason for the 
failure lay on the English side. The English parliament would not accept 
the treaty because it looked with suspicion on the work of the papal legates 
at the moment when the English and their king were on the worst of terms 
with Innocent VI. A most important letter of John to the Chambre des 
Comptes at Paris, printed by M. Delachenal from the municipal library at 
Rouen sets these facts beyond question. Unluckily, the loss of the Rolls 
of Parliament for these years leaves us in the dark as to the detailed action 
of the estates which sat at London, as John truly says, on 5 February 
1358 and for three following weeks.*® Equally unfortunately, the incom- 
pleteness of the surviving secreta for the sixth year of Innocent VI leaves 
the papal action almost as obscure as that of the English estates. We 
know enough, however, to understand why the papal legates went back 
disappointed to Avignon, and why Innocent VI’s efforts were thus frus- 
trated. With Father Denifle, and even more than the learned Dominican, 
M. Delachenal has added to English history a chapter unsuspected by any 
native historian. To this a minor point may be added. M. Delachenal 
(ii. 241) quotes from an Exchequer Account (K. R., bundle 341, no. 201) 
evidence that Geoffrey Chaucer, already ransomed from his short captivity, 
was a humble participant in the negotiations of October 1360 at Calais, 
being sent thence by royal precept with letters to England. 

Mention has already been made of some of the valuable documents 
published by M. Delachenal in his short, but most important, collection 
of pieces justificatives. Among others of interest for English history we 
may welcome the well-known letter of the Black Prince to the city of 
London in which he describes the battle of Poitiers. It is very con- 
venient to have a careful transcript of this important document in print 
in a source more accessible than Sir Harris Nicolas’s scarce Chronicle 
of London, published so long ago as 1827. Less known than this is the 
remarkable letter of Innocent VI to-Edward III, in which as early as July 
1357 we read how strained were the relations of pope and king. 

In conclusion, a few queries suggested by M. Delachenal’s work 
as to points, mainly connected with English history, may be brought 


5 The parliament sat from 5-7 February: Lords’ Report, i. 494. The presence of 
French magnates in the Parliament is mentioned in some of the chronicles. ‘ Eodem 
anno parliamentim tentum est Londoniis nonas Februarii valde magnum cum multis 
extraneis de Francia et de Scocia, quale non fuit ad annos ducentos:’ Eulogium His- 
toriarum, iii. p. 227. M. Delachenal could have somewhat strengthened his case by a 
wider examination of the English sources. He has, however, fully emphasised the 
significance of the remarkable account in Scalacronica, which tells us categorically 
that the commons disapproved of the treaty so that no conclusion was come to: 
Scalacronica, ed. Maxwell, 129. 
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together. On i. 126 it should have been noted that the ‘cité’ of Narbonne 
as well as that of Carcassonne was not taken by the Black Prince in 1355. 
There is no conclusive evidence that the Cheshire condottiere Hugh Calveley 
was the half-brother of the even more famous soldier, his kinsman, Robert 
Knowles (ii. 38). There is no evidence that Queen Isabella, widow of 
Edward II, had at any time been submitted to a prolonged and rigorous 
captivity (la captivit? rigoureuse ou elle avait ét? longtemps tenue, ii. 58). 
The fashion of beginning the year with Christmas, though still surviving, 
as M. Delachenal has shown, in an occasional document, cannot correctly 
be described as le style usité en Angleterre (ii. 81) in the reign of Edward III. 
L’archevéque de Cambrai is by inadvertence spoken of twice on ii. 151, but 
of course Cambrai only became an archbishopric in the sixteenth century. 
Roger Mortimer, earl of March, slain at Rouvrai in 1360, was acting as 
constable in the campaign of 1359-1360, but was never marshal of England 
(ii. 163-165). Should not Rye en Picardie (ii. 166) be rather Rue? The 
story of the attack on Winchelsea on ii. 177-8 is told rather obscurely, and 
the name of one of the heroes, Ringois, does not occur in the generally 
complete index. Winchelsea is not, by the way, soixante-dix milles au 
nord-est d Hastings, but only nine. As Rye is only two miles from 
Winchelsea it is hardly necessary to say of an expedition which landed at 
Winchelsea that it was probable that it passed very near Rye. John of 
Winwick, treasurer of the church at York, was not chancellor of the 
English king at the time of the treaty of Brétigny (ii. 197), though he was 
keeper of his privy seal, and therefore in a fashion head of the domestic 
‘chancery’ of the king. Chaucer, a very bona-fide layman, was at no time 
clere du roi (ii. 241). It must have been a very strong south-wester that 
enabled Edward III to embark one morning at Honfleur and arrive the 
same day circa horam vespertinam at Rye (ii. 211). Edmond, comte de 
Langley (ii. 256) is not correct ; Edmund of Langley was not an earl in 
1360, though he became earl of Cambridge in 1362. All these are points 
of little importance, but they may suggest some possible corrections for 
a second edition. 
T. F. Tovrt. 


Jacobus Traiecti alias de Voecht, Narratio de inchoatione Domus Clericorum 
in Zwollis. Uitgegeven door Dr. M. Scnorncen. (Historisch 
Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht.) (Amsterdam: Miiller. 1908.) 

Ix a Deventer schoolboy’s exercise Zwolle figures as the home of 

barbarism—a compliment which we may be sure was returned. The 

two towns had many points of rivalry. Each had its school, its printing 
press, its house of the Brethren of the Common Life. On the whole, 

Deventer seems to have had the pre-eminence. Hegius as a schoolmaster 

surpasses Listrius, the Paffraets and Jacobus of Breda excel Peter van Os 

and Simon Corver ; and the Deventer house of the Brethren ranks higher 
than that of Zwolle, in part because Thomas Kempis’ pen has left us such 

vivid pictures of the company that surrounded Florence Radewyns. In 

this last point the balance may now be redressed, since Dr. Schoengen has 

made Jacobus de Voecht’s chronicle of his contemporaries accessible to 
scholars. The latest date that De Voecht touches is 1503—he was then 
eighty—more than seventy years later than anything that Thomas Kempis 
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records ; and in consequence his gallery is fuller, especially as he does 
not confine himself to the parent house at Zwolle. 

The Chronicle begins with Groot’s preaching there, and goes on to the 
foundation of the house of the Brethren in 1384, and later to their various 
dependencies. Sketches of individual rectors and brothers fill its pages, 
and everywhere we get much light on the life of the Order. One house was 
so poor that the rector used to sleep on a wooden mallet in place of a pillow ; 
a jug of beer was only known on high days, and at every meal the brethren, 
in helping themselves, had to be careful not to cut too deep into the cheese. 
But most houses were better off, and had ‘ closes ’ round them with trees ; 
and one was even the proud possessor of a clock which struck the half- 
hours. There are charming pictures of unostentatious virtues: the aged 
rector emeritus, who lay without grumbling on his bed for hours if the 
active members of the house were too busy, as at harvest time, to give 
him food ; the two sick brethren talking in the infirmary, of whom one 
was taken and the other left; the careful brother, who, when doing his 
turn in the kitchen, made his cleaning-cloths last longer than anyone 
else ; the cook who, to save the common store, ate up the bits which the 
brethren in the refectory had left on their plates; the boy who when 
ploughing propped up his copy of Boethius’ De Consolatione at the end of 
his furrows and read a little each time his horses brought him back ; or 
the faithful servant, who had been a journeyman at a penny a day and a 
strolling musician, who reverenced his rector as an angel, and was allowed 
to play his instrument (which he had brought with him) on holidays. 
Occasionally there are instances of ‘enthusiasm’ in spite of the wise 
moderation of the founders of the Order to ensure ‘ steadiness without 
violence.” One young brother eagerly caught the plague and suppressed 
his sickness that there might be less chance of his recovery ; another dug 
up a newly buried thief and skinned the body to make himself a shirt. 
The industry of the brethren in writing books is abundantly recorded, 
and there are many points of interest illustrating the practices of the 
scriptorium. We hear of brothers particularly skilled in bastardo or 
rotundo. or fractura ; of the marks made in manuscripts to show the daily 
progress of the writers ; of a complete Bible written by Thomas Kempis 
before 1410 ; of volumes of Augustine and Bernard, which were of course 
preferred above the philosophers and poets, who might be read for con- 
futation only, not for ‘ corrupt affection.” On one occasion a book was 
sent, composed by an adversary, to which a reply was necessary. The 
rector had it unbound, and divided it-among the brethren ; each copied 
his section in the night, and in the morning the book was put together 
and returned to its owner. At one point, before 1475, we get a glimpse 
of the hostility towards printed books which was no doubt widely felt by 
men who had been accustomed to labour with their pens; in the regret 
expressed by a resigning librarian for his action in endeavouring to check 
the tide advancing from the presses. 

Dr. Schoengen’s task has been difficult. The two known manuscripts of 
the Chronicle differ continually in small points of verbiage, but yet in con- 
tents are substantially the same. Under such circumstances he has rightly 
decided that full collation was unnecessary. While adopting one manu- 
script for his text, he has had the other constantly in view, and whenever 
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the differences of detail amount to importance, he has given extracts 
from the second manuscript in footnotes—a process requiring so much 
thought and judgment as to be more exacting than the minute labours 
of collation. The Chronicle is rich in unusual words and spellings ; for 
De Voecht was splendidly inventive, especially in adjectives. Some of these 
peculiarities are perhaps local, for there are resemblances to the Latin of 
Thomas Kempis and the early compositions of Erasmus. Dr. Schoengen 
has been careful to preserve them, instead of following the easier course 
of adapting them to common usage. Besides the Chronicle he gives us 
also the Consuetudines of the house, reprinted from Jacobus Philippi’s 
Reformatorium Vite Clericorum (Basel, 1494), and most ingeniously identifies 
them as belonging to Zwolle ; a mass of documents and instruments of 
all sorts concerned with the various houses mentioned; a careful and 
elaborate introduction, discussing at length the manuscripts and the life 
of De Voecht ; and finally a generously ample index. 

Of the accuracy of the transcription it is impossible to pronounce 
without the manuscripts; but in the case of the Consuetudines Dr. 
Schoengen is sometimes at fault in resolving the contractions of the early 
printing, and there are sufficient misprints to raise some hesitancy about 
accepting his text elsewhere without question in unusual points. He 
might also have used more freedom in correcting obvious misprints of the 
original, such as pumice for pinnice (p. 254), non for num (p. 257), rebellem 
for rebellere (p. 264). On p. 269 St. Peter’s day must mean 29 June, not 
22 February. But anyone who reads his account of the difficulties under 
which the work was done and of the obstacles to be overcome—which he 
relates justly and without anger—will readily condone some shortcomings 
ina volume of 900 pages. It perhaps needs emphasising that for transcrip- 
tion and for the final but no less important process of proof-correcting 
an amount of slow, steady work is required such as it is very difficult to 
give when leisure is only the leavings of a day ; and more especially is it 
requisite when, as in this case, a book is likely to be definitive. To the 
most accurate of men ‘ dormitations ’ are inevitable ; but only slowness of 
progress can reduce these to a minimum. P. S. ALLEN. 


Reginald Pecock’s Book of Faith; a Fifteenth Century Theological 
Tractate. Edited from the MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with an introductory Essay, by J. L. Morison, M.A. 
(Glasgow: Maclehose. 1909.) 


It was a pious thought of Professor Morison’s to edit this interesting work 
of an important writer, and he may be congratulated, not only on the 
thought but on the pleasing form he has given to the book. In his 
introductory essay he points out rightly the significance of Pecock’s 
character and views, but some of his judgments may be questioned : 
thus, for example, Pecock was hardly ‘a man fortified against humour’ ; 
nor could we agree to the statement that ‘in more purely historical 
questions —such as that of Constantine’s donation—his sense of the value 
of authorities is of the slightest.’ In details of language it may be 
noted that the passage (p. 114) given as corrupt is perfectly easy if the 
‘and that’ be taken as explanatory of the preceding statement; and the 
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‘sumen ’ expanded (p. 176) into ‘sum men’ by the editor is really typical 
of Pecock’s English. On the other hand, the editor is perfectly right in 
pointing out ‘ Pecock’s firm grasp of the principles of historic develop- 
ment.’ His attitude towards the miraculous (p. 80) is sketched as being 
too negative; he claimed the right to criticise, but his acceptance of 
many ecclesiastical miracles (seen in the Repressor) is as essential to his 
system as is the refusal to accept miracles as a substitute for reason. 
Nor do we think Pecock would recognise the description (p. 89) of his 
views on ‘the real potency of the church in matters of faith. Far from 
‘ shattering ’ this real potency, the Book of Faith (Pt. I, ¢. vii) lays down 
as a reverence given to the church on earth ‘that whanne ever the 
chirche of God in erthe hcldith eny article as feith, or hath determyned 
thilk article to be feith, every singuler persoone of the same chirche . . . 
is bounden, undir peyne of dampnacioun, for to bileeve thilk same article 
as feith.’ This is in no sense (as stated in a note to p. 89) an ascription to 
the church ofa mere authority against unskilled laymen, but of an authority 
to define and expound. It is easy to make Pecock too modern, but the 
great value of his works is that, starting from a medieval platform, he 
thought out for himself the recurring problem of authority and reason. 
Full justice has never yet been done to his attempt (made in the Repressor) 
to give a definition of episcopal responsibilities enlarged to suit the day, 
and yet the decay of episcopal ideals and encroachments upon episcopal 
power were the sources of many abuses which hastened a drastic reforma- 
tion. The Book of Faith, moreover, shows us how he differed from the 
church policy of his day in preferring ‘ to ' bi cleer witte drawe men into 
consente of trewe feith otherwise than bi fire and swerd or hangement.’ 
Persuasion and free argument, and above all in English, was his policy, 
not command and compulsion. Here, at any rate, he was modern. 

The introductory essay is, we gather, part of a larger work ‘ dealing 
with opinion in England prior to the Elizabethan Renaissance.’ We 
regret, therefore, to have to say that its historic setting is more imaginary 
than real, and many of its generalisations quite unjustified ; it is simply 
rhetoric to say that England in Pecock’s day ‘ knew nothing of the life 
lived intellectually for the sake of intellect,’ or to speak of England ‘ with 
its sturdy, stupid standards,’ or to say that ‘ imagination, mental agility, 
and some smack of letters,’ were ‘qualities upon whose front contem- 
porary English opinion set the brand of Cain.’ Oxford was not in 
Pecock’s day the centre of international thought, as it had been a century 
before, but English thinkers had not lost altogether the qualities of 
brilliatice and daring which had contrasted them with the French, nor is 
there any real foundation for the view that medieval England formed 
‘a little continent by itself.’ These inaccurate generalisations deprive 
the introductory essay of any great value as a study of thought; they 
still leave to the study of Pecock, with the qualifications already stated, its 
own value, and they do not lessen our gratitude to Mr. Morison for having 
edited his work. J. P. WHitney. 


‘ Ii may be noted that Pecock often uses the split infinitive, e.g. (p. 167), ‘to so 
beleeve’’ and ‘to so kunne.’ Here he is deplorably modern. 
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The Scottish Staple at Veere. By the late JoHn Davipson and 
ALEXANDER Gray. (London: Longmans. 1909.) 


In attempting to carry out the ambitious design which had been scarcely 
more than outlined by the late Professor Davidson, Mr. Gray had to 
face a task of peculiar difficulty. Scottish economic history is a virgin 
soil full of allurement to the adventurous, but demanding the arduous 
labours of the pioneer. Not that it is by any means a mere jungle of 
unedited documents. Scores of volumes of records and other material of 
history, for the most part well edited and indexed, offer a ready foothold. 
In the admirable editorial introductions to many of these volumes the 
ground is to a large extent surveyed and cleared. Mr. Davidson’s design, 
which seems to have embraced Scottish economic history as a whole, 
was therefore a timely one; but, as it might easily have absorbed the 
labours of a lifetime, it was not unnatural that Mr. Gray should confine 
himself mainly to that branch of the subject -7ith which Mr. Davidson’s 
notes were especially concerned—the history of the Scottish Staple. 
He has however compromised with the larger plan by the inclusion of 
half a dozen introductory chapters on such general subjects as ‘ the 
beginnings of Scottish foreign trade,’ ‘the organisation of the burgh,’ 
‘shipping and piracy,’ ‘ mercantilist theories,’ &c., and these chapters 
are certainly not the least interesting or valuable portion of the work. 
They furnish such a preliminary survey of the great mass of materials 
contained in the Records of the Convention of Burghs and in the separate 
records of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Stirling, and Peebles as can 
scarcely fail to serve as an incitement to further research. Scottish 
mercantilism is a subject all the more worthy of careful study because of 
its peculiar difficulties. It was a result compounded of many factors, a 
focus of diverse elements to each of which a fairly close parallel might be 
found in the contemporary history of other nations. Now that the 
mercantilism of the several states of Europe is being closely investigated 
the identification of these elements would be a comparatively easy task. 
Mr. Gray has himself suggested some of these partial analogies, especially 
that which the Convention of Burghs bore to the Hanseatic League. 
Others might be found in the development of Burgundian policy as lately 
described by M. Pirenne, or in the commercial history of the kingdom of 
Naples, and still more perhaps in the mercantilism of Denmark and of 
Prussia. Contrast is needed as well as comparison. Nothing could be 
more instructive than to place the Convention of Burghs side by side with 
that ‘estate’ of merchants which Edward III so often consulted, but 
which in England failed to maintain itself as a rival of parliament. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Gray’s treatment of these general topics 
that it naturally leads up to and suggests the use of the comparative 
method. To complain that he does not himself oftener apply that method 
would be unjust in view of the necessarily limited scope of these intro- 
ductory chapters. Here and there however a brief reference to con- 
temporary English conditions would have been helpful. The legislation 
restricting the export of food and raw material offers a close parallel to 
that of England, and may have been partly prompted by it, though it is 
more naturally explained as part of a general movement of European 
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opinion. Brandenburg and Wiirtemberg, and even smaller German 
principalities, were adopting the same policy at the same time. The 
granting of licences and dispensations to exporters was an inevitabie 
counterpart of this policy, and it is interesting to observe that, just at the 
moment when such licences were coming into more extensive “use and 
abuse in England, the Scots parliament was passing acts to prohibit or 
restrict them. Still more significant is the coincidence between the 
legislation of 1581 and 1592, prohibiting the export of wool and of skins in 
the supposed interests of national industry, and the adoption of a like 
policy in England, in which prohibitory acts went hand in hand with the 
grant of patents of monopoly and the formation of close corporations to 
exploit the protected industry. Mr. Gray is no doubt right in attributing 
the ‘free trade’ opposition offered by the Convention of Burghs to this 
policy to interested motives ; but the assumption that the policy itself was 
more disinterested is at least questionable. Mr. Gray defines it as ‘ an 
industrial and national as opposed to a fiscal and commercial policy.’ 
But Dr. W. H. Price’s recent study of English monopolies has shown that 
the Stuart industrial policy was dominated by fiscal intentions even if it 
did not always issue in fiscal results. 

The outward history of the Scottish Staple, which has been carefully 
traced with the help of Scottish records and Dutch archives from its early 
beginnings in Bruges to its settlement in Veere in 1501, and thereafter 
through its various temporary migrations to Middelburg, Antwerp, and 
Dordrecht down to its final dissolution in 1799, seems little better than 
a chapter of accidents, an Odyssey of episodes without any climax or 
‘discovery.’ This is due to the fact that the causes of these outward 
vicissitudes were, as in the case of the English Staple, diplomatic rather 
than economic. They are interesting in themselves, but contribute little 
to the elucidation of the Staple as an economic institution. To this 
object however Mr. Gray has dedicated the third part of his work, and 
the first chapter of this section is undoubtedly, for the economic historian, 
the most valuable in the book. The comparative method is here adopted 
with conspicuous success. The Scottish Staple is described as resembling 
the English in the nature of the trade carried on, in its claim to be an 
exclusive channel of that trade, and in its tendency to become an adminis- 
trative organ of the government. It differed from the English Staple in 
never fully realising that tendency and in confining its privileges from 
the first to Scottish merchants. In these two respects it resembled the 
Merchant Adventurers of England ; but whilst the Adventurers were only 
one of many chartered companies the Scottish Staple was the sole 
recognised organ of foreign trade, and was under the control of the Con- 
vention of Burghs. The efforts of the Stuarts to convert the Staple into 
an organ of the administration has however many parallels in English 
economic history, of which the manipulation of the Merchant Adven- 
turers in 1615-17 is perhaps the most interesting. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Gray’s admirable piece of pioneer work will serve to call attention to 
the fact that the Stuartscame from Scotland, that they had a mercantilist 
policy in that country both before and after they left it, and that the 
study of that policy in both periods would be the most helpful complement 
to the study of English mercantilism.{ Grorce Unwin. 
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Les Sources de 0 Histoire de France. XVI° Siécle (1494-1610). Par Henrt 
Hauser. I. Les premiéres guerres d’Italie ; Charles VIII et Louis XII. 
II. Francois I et Henri II. (Paris: Picard. 1906, 1909.) 


In writing his continuation of Molinier’s book, Les Sources de l Histoire de 
France au moyen ége, which was noticed in this Review, vol. xviii. p. 816, 
and vol. xxii. p. 391 f., Professor Henri Hauser, of the University of 
Dijon, has had the advantage of notes furnished him by his predecessor, 
and has followed the same method and the same scheme as the brilliant 
professor at the Ecole des Chartes, too early lost to his friends and to 
science. The new parts will be very useful, though we miss the masterly 
touch which characterises the earlier volumes. But the difficulties of 
M. Hauser’s work were much greater. There is nothing for the sixteenth 
century which compares with Ulysse Chevalier’s Répertoire des Sources 
historiques du moyen dge or with Potthast’s Bibliotheca historica medii aevi. 
The works of De la Croix, du Verdier, P. Lelong, and the Catalogue de 
P Histoire de France are the only ones from which the author might have 
gathered some scattered indications. We must take also into account the 
fact that this manual was compiled at a distance from the great French 
libraries containing rare printed books and large modern collections. 
The plan is as follows: before describing the sources for each of the 
reigns from 1494 to 1559, we are given an account of their general 
character and an estimate of the way in which they have been used by 
critics. We have next a description and appreciation of the French 
chronicles, of the French provincial chronicles, then a critical enumeration 
of collections of documents, and lastly an account of the poetical sources. 
This forms the first division. The second division contains the foreign 
authorities : Italian, Flemish-Burgundian, German, Spanish, English, &c. 
A supplement gives special information as to the essential episodes in 
the history of each king. As a rule the selection from these various 
sources has been made with discretion and skill. A complete table 
of the narrative sources is set forth with judicious criticism, and all 
important documents, especially the pamphlets, are enumerated. In the 
reigns of Francis I and Henri II the foreign sources are of course more 
numerous ; and the more we approach our own time, the more numerous 
and important for the historian they become. So far as the literary 
sources are concerned, M. Hauser has done rightly in mentioning only a few 
writers and poets. The original idea had been to treat more fully the 
literary history of the sixteenth century, and no better collaboration could 
have been found than that of M. Abel Lefranc, the professor of French 
literature at the Collége de France. But there would have been a danger 
of altering the nature of this bibliographical series and of satisfying neither 
historians nor littérateurs. It is quite sufficient to have quoted Gringore, 
Jean Marot, Pierre de Bruges, Hugo Ambertanus, Petrus Burrus, Clement 
Marot, Sagon, Bouchet, Saint Gelais, Jean de Luxembourg, Guillaume 
Cretin, Ronsard, du Bellay, and a few others, and to have drawn attention 
to Rabelais’ historical value. 
_ That there are some omissions and a few mistakes is after all unavoidable 
in such a work. We need not here point them out, but would rather draw 
the attention of scholars to the parts which seem to us most adequately 
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dealt with—namely, the foreign sources for the reign of Charles VIII, the 
fourth section of the reign of Louis XII, the importance of Guillaume, 
Jean, and Martin du Bellay’s Mémoires (on which Bourrilly’s Guillaume du 
Bellay should be consulted), the value of Blaise de Monluc as an historian 
set forth from M. Courteault’s excellent study entitled Blaise de Monluc, 
historien, Etude critique sur le Texte et la Valeur historique des Commentaires, 
1908, the pages on the Reformation. the documents concerning the reign 
of Francis I and especially the Emperor Charles V, and the estimate of 
Parthenay-Larchevéque, Frangois de Rabutin, Antoine de Chandieu, and 
La Popeliniére. Altogether M. Hauser has contributed a very good 
handbook, in which are to be found the characteristic qualities of French 
bibliographers, clearness, conciseness, and fresh information. 


L. M. Branpin. 


A Subsidy collected in the Diocese of Lincoln in 1526. 
Edited by the Rev. H.Satrer. (Oxford: Blackwell. 1909.) 


In discovering and printing the assessment for the subsidy of 1526 in the 
diocese of Lincoln, Mr. Salter has laid students of ecclesiastical and 
local history under a considerable obligation. It has been hitherto 
assumed that the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1535 was the first new survey 
since 1291 ; but Mr. Salter points out that when, in June 1523, convoca- 
tion granted the king a moiety of one year’s revenue of all benefices in 
England to be levied in five years, Cardinal Wolsey ordered a new valua- 
tion to be made. At the same time he introduced the principle of gradua- 
tion: the clergy who were assessed at less than twelve marks a year paid 
a fifteenth instead of a tenth, and some of the poorer religious houses paid 
only a twentieth or a twenty-fifth. Inthe Taxation of Pope Nicholas all 
benefices assessed at less than six marks—not five, as Mr. Salter states on 
p. v—were exempt. Under Wolsey’s scheme exemptions were swept 
away, and while a great number of the beneficed clergy became liable to 
taxation for the first time, the unbeneficed clergy, curates, parochial 
chaplains, and chantry priests alike were also forced to contribute. As a 
body the unbeneficed clergy, whose stipends until after the Black Death 
did not average more than five marks a year, had been free from taxation, 
though the names of a few chaplains who probably held private property 
occur before 1334 in Lay Subsidy Rolls. This record contains the names 
and assessments of all the beneficed and unbeneficed clergy in the great 
diocese of Lincoln in 1526. In this respect it is at present unique as a 
printed text, and its publication suggests that a search in episcopal 
muniment rooms might bring to light the assessments for other dioceses. 
The assessment for the archdeaconry of Richmond, returned by the 
archdeacon as commissary of the archbishop of York, is now among the 
Miscellaneous Books of the Exchequer, Treasury of the Receipt, No. 61. 
A study of the index to the Clerical Subsidy Rolls might also be fruitful. 
The Lincoln assessment illustrates at a glance the crippling effect of 
the confiscation of the chantries, for it is well known from the Chantry 
Certificates that their priests were often bound to help the parochial clergy 
in their duties. In anumber of towns several assistant clergy are entered 
as stipendiarii, for whom it is clear that there was no permanent endow- 
ment ; some of these were probably chantry priests who were supported 
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by a rent charge for a term of years, because the founder was not wealthy 
enough to provide lands in mortmain ; others again were perhaps main- 
tained by the voluntary subscriptions of some of the laity. We do not 
agree with Mr. Salter that in 1526 it was an innovation to allow the deduc- 
tion of the curate’s stipend in calculating the assessment, for in the bull 
of Nicholas IV under which the Taxation of 1291 was made, it was pro- 
vided that a rector making personal residence and employing one, two, or 
more chaplains on account of the multitude of souls or the scattered 
nature of the parish, might deduct their salary, but not their board. In 
the decree of convocation granting the subsidy and ordering the bishops 
to make returns for their dioceses to the archbishop of the province, the 
deductions were allowed without reference to residence. In the diocese 
of Lincoln the deductions usually appear, but in several deaneries in 
Northamptonshire they are not shown, and the return is a clear value, as 
it was throughout the archdeaconry of Richmond. Owing to the principle 
of graduation it was to the interest of the clergy to make a clear return. 
If the value without deductions was twelve marks they would pay a tenth, 
whereas a clear return might enable them to pay only a fifteenth. 
Mr. Salter observes that the words capellanus, curatus, and stipendiarius 
are somewhat loosely used ; the man whose stipend as capellanus was 
deducted from the rector’s assessment is constantly described as curatus 
in his own assessment, and where this occurs in Oxfordshire Mr. Salter 
is able to affirm that the capellanus was invariably curate-in-charge of a 
hamlet chapel. In this respect the record offers an interesting suggestion 
to topographers in other counties, for hamlet chapels have often dis- 
appeared or have been put to secular uses. Cuwratus invariably signified 
curate-in-charge ; the curate of the present day was then described either 
as a secundarius or as a stipendiarius. It is probable that accurate local 
knowledge would dispose of difficulties arising from the presence of a 
vicar and curates in towns in this aSsessment, and would prove that there 
were chapels dependent on a mother church which had not been formed 
into separate parishes. 

One conspicuous fact emerges from a comparison between this return 
for the subsidy and the Valor Ecclesiasticus. As in the Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas, when a rectory was farmed, the assessment was fixed at the 
amount of the farm, which was thus below the actual net income of the 
benefice. When the rector was in residence in 1526 and was farming his 
benefice in 1535, the second assessment is much higher, and it is clear that 
the verus and iustus valor of a benefice does not represent its income in 
1526. Scremby was assessed at 10/. in 1526, at 17/. when farmed in 1535 ; 
Skegness at 7/. 16s. in 1526, at 151. 16s. 6d. when farmed in 1535. In 
1526 the returns were made by a commissary appointed by the bishop 
of the diocese ; in 1535 by several lay commissioners who required written 
evidence, and the Valor Ecclesiasticus is therefore a more trustworthy 
record than the Subsidy. As the commissioners also accepted the amount 
of the farm for the assessment, the Valor Ecclesiasticus too does not 
reveal the actual income of the clergy. We think that Mr. Salter has 
unnecessarily suggested that the fees paid by the monasteries to their 
senescalli or stewards might seem to us a scandal, because money left for 
the support of the religious and to carry on spiritual work was diverted 
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to the pockets of wealthy laymen. When the registers of abbots of the 
sixteenth century have survived, as at Gloucester, it is usual to find 
grants of the office of senescallus to hold the courts of certain manors, 
and of hundreds, and thus the outgoings of the monasteries very naturally 
included legitimate payments for legal and administrative services 
rendered by laymen. 

The index would have been more useful if variations of the same 
name had been collected and if the modern spelling of place-names had 
been included. Rose GRAHAM. 


Villeroy, Secrétaire d’ Etat et Ministre de Charles IX, Henri LIT, et 
Henri IV (1548-1610). Par J. Novamuac. (Paris: Champion. 1909.) 
VILLEROY, minister of four kings, entering public service when sixteen 
in June 1559 and dying in harness in December 1617, well deserves this 
admirable biography. A better example of the purely bureaucratic and 
diplomatic element could scarcely have been chosen, for his business 
capacity was not complicated by other gifts. M. Radouant’s recent book 
on Villeroy’s friend du Vair has given us the orator, the pamphleteer, 
the man of letters. Villeroy, says Sully, could not speak two words in 
public, his style was clear but colloquial, and, though intimate with 
Ronsard, he left literature to his talented wife, Madeleine de 1’ Aubes- 
pine. Yet ambassadors from all countries bore witness to his eminent 
ability. Villeroy’s great-grandfather was a fishmonger, his great-grand- 
son was duke and marshal of France, the miles gloriosus of the war of 
the Spanish Succession. To the prudent bureaucrat were mainly due 
the fortunes of the family. His more immediate ancestors however 
had held good positions under the government, and were connected 
with such houses as those of Briconnet and de Thou. Villeroy himself 
was pushed into a secretaryship of state when twenty-four by his father- 
in-law, Claude de l’Aubespine, and was trained under Claude’s brother 
Sebastien, and his own uncle Morvilliers. Phenomenal industry, 
unfailing good sense, and a genius for making himself agreeable to 
crowned heads guaranteed success. 

Villeroy was too junior to play any part in the St. Bartholomew 
tragedy. His first important mission was characteristic of his future 
career. He was sent in 1574 to aid in the reconciliation of catholics 
and Huguenots in Languedoc under the general superintendence of the 
provincial governor, Damville. Durmg his absence occurred the so-called 
conspiracy of La Molle and Coconnat, and Villeroy was instructed to 
arrest their supposed accomplice, Damville, who, indeed, accused him 
of a project of assassination. Here, then, Villeroy is found as the 
intended mediator between religious factions, and as the champion 
of the monarchy against the separatist tendencies of the provincial 
magnates. Henceforth he was always the right-hand man of Catherine 
de Médicis in all her attempts to reconcile parties and personalities. It 
is to her credit that the most intimate of her letters are addressed not to 
the chiefs of religious or political factions, but to the truest servants of 
the monarchy and France, Villeroy and Belliévre. Villeroy on his side 
was thoroughly in accord with Catherine’s policy, and his own disgrace 
coincided with her loss of influence. Meanwhile he was the personal 
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friend both of Charles IX and Henry III. The former called him his 
secretary, and dictated to him his Livre de Chasse; the latter again and 
again expressed his affection for him, giving him the friendly nickname 
Bidon or Bidonet, and allowing him frank criticism, as when he reminded 
Henry that he was king of France before he was chief of the congrega- 
tion of Vincennes, and that he owed his first duty to his kingdom. 
Villeroy was, in fact, for long the bond of union between Henry and his 
mother, while he did his utmost to prevent a rupture between Anjou and 
the king. Shortly after the Day of the Barricades Henry III suddenly 
dismissed his ministers, without even his mother’s knowledge. All he 
had to say against Villeroy was that he was conceited, and wished to 
monopolise the conduct of business with the king. But apparently the 
conviction grew upon him that Villeroy had conceded too much in his 
negotiations with the Guises. Villeroy had in fact believed with the 
queen mother that the only alternative was to capitulate, and that the 
king’s sole chance was to restore peace at the head of a united catholic 
party. But Henry was now consumed with hatred for his rival, and got 
rid of his more influential ministers in order to have his hands free 
for assassination. 

The king proving irreconcilable, Villeroy was forced to take refuge 
with Mayenne, and, after a vain attempt to live in neutrality in the 
country, was driven into Paris and the service of the League. Hence 
the not unnatural accusation that Villeroy was a Leaguer, sold to the 
Guises and to Spain. M. Nouaillac however proves that he was through- 
out a thorough-going monarchist, though a zealous catholic, who must 
sympathise with the religious objects of the League. There is abundant 
evidence that he used every effort to thwart the intrusion of Spanish 
influence. He belonged to that large, floating middle party, neither 
Guisard nor Huguenot, on which a stronger king than Henry III would 
have based the reconstruction of the monarchy. From the moment of 
the king’s murder Villeroy devoted all his talents to the reconciliation of 
the League with Navarre, and had no small part in the ultimate success. 
To this the author has given his most detailed chapter, which is, indeed, 
the corrective to the prejudice against Villeroy, which long existed under 
the restored monarchy, and to which the popularity of Sully’s memoirs 
contributed. Thus when Henry IV called Villeroy to his side, it was 
not as a representative of the Leaguer element, but as the faithful 
and experienced servant of his predecessor and the champion of the 
monarchical principle. 

Villeroy was now nominally but one of the first secretaries of state, 
but he stood head and shoulders above his colleagues. Contrary to the 
usual practice, his department now included no French provinces. The 
whole of foreign affairs was under his control, and his office was thus the 
most highly specialised and modern of all. Nevertheless he continued 
his labours in the reconciliation of the outstanding Leaguers, Mayenne, 
Epernon, and Mercceur ; he was actively employed in the suppression of the 
conspiracies of Biron, Bouillon, d’Auvergne, and Entragues; he had 
learnt the lesson of tolerance and zealously forwarded the pacification of 
Nantes. Henry IV had not the same intimacy with Villeroy as with his 
old comrade Sully, but he had the highest respect for his good sense and 
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passion for work. ‘I have done more business to-day with Villeroy,’ he 
said, ‘ than with the others in six months.’ He called him ‘ a good servant 
and very agreeable.’ The five chief councillors were Sully, Villeroy, 
Jeannin, Belliévre, and Sillery. Of these Sillery had been pushed up by 
Villeroy, was connected with him by marriage, and proved his alter ego. 
Belliévre, the chancellor, was his old and tried friend, while Jeannin was 
usually employed on missions abroad. Sully and Villeroy stand out as 
the heads of the two great departments of finance and foreign affairs. 
M. Nouaillac makes a good point in proving that, rivals as they were, the 
rivalry was not so intense as would appear from the Economies royales. 
This was written in some bitterness after Villeroy had succeeded in 
ousting Sully from office in the early days of the Regency, and Sully’s 
contemporary correspondence proves that in relation to Villeroy the facts are 
warped. An admirable contrast is drawn between the temperaments and 
ideals of the noble and the bourgeois councillors, each belonging to a 
different religion, yet each showing remarkable tolerance in their personal 
alliances. In foreign policy Sully looked for expansion on the Netherland 
frontier, Villeroy on the Italian. The latter was strongly opposed to the 
cession of Saluzzo to Savoy. 

Villeroy’s ministry under Marie de Médicis is slightly handled, perhaps 
because it has already been treated by B. Zeller. The chief personal inci- 
dents are the fall of Sully, the quarrel with Villeroy’s former protégé Sillery, 
now chancellor, and his grandson’s marriage with the daughter of Créqui, 
son-in-law of Lesdiguiéres. This marriage secured the fortunes of the 
house, already prosperous. In politics Villeroy’s sole object was to mark 
time until the king should be of age, and to risk no adventure either within 
the country or without. Thus, with one exception, he was always in 
favour of conciliating the refractory princes by compromise and concession, 
for a personal grievance might easily lead to a recrudescence of religious 
war. Similarly abroad his aim was the avoidance of war with Spain; he 
had shared with Catherine de Médicis a somewhat exaggerated idea of 
Spanish power. But while he engineered the Spanish marriages, he 
maintained the protestant alliances of Henry IV. Towards Charles 
Emmanuel of Savoy alone was he apt to be unbending, for the restless 
duke more than once did his utmost to force the inevitable clash between 
France and Spain. 

Villeroy died of an internal chill caught in attendance on the king in 
the Church of Saint Ouen just as he was on the point of retiring. If he 
cannot be reckoned among the greatest of French ministers, he stands 
high in the second rank. He was honest and incorruptible in an age of 
avarice. Disliking novelties, he clung to the old faith, but without fana- 
ticism ; he was a zealous loyalist, even when in the camp of the enemies 
of the crown. His outside interests were few; he had little knowledge of 
economics and few ideas on the administrative reforms which he admitted 
to be needed. The execution of his special official duties was his one 
ideal in life untiringly pursued; good sense and experience made him a 
matchless diplomatist. He has been represented as timid, undecided, and 
commonplace, but in his own department he had definite principles from 
which he never swerved, and, in the age in which he held office, the 
prudent statesman might fairly claim time to think. Villeroy had none of 
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the ostentation and extravagance of his contemporaries ; he loved comfort 
rather than show. His faults were typical of the bureaucrat. He was 
jealous and over-sensitive, impatient of contradiction, and vindictive. 
Sully was a professed rival, but Villeroy’s intrigue against the excellent 
Belliévre had no excuse. It is to be hoped that M. Nouaillac will do 
justice to Belliévre by another most welcome biography. 


E. ARMSTRONG. 


Le Berceau d'une Dynastie: les premiers Romanov, 1613-1682. 
Par K. Wauiszewski. (Paris: Plon. 1909.) 
Wir this volume, the third of the series entitled Les Origines de la Russie 
moderne, M. Waliszewski ends his interesting survey of Russian history 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, a 
work to which he has devoted twenty years. Though it is as a story-teller 
that the author is at his best, he aims at being more, and in those passages 
which Jeast lend themselves to picturesque treatment he still reveals 
his good-humoured vivacity and lightness of touch in happy phrases 
which keep the reader cheerful and keen to pursue. A bibliographical 
supplement containing some 700 entries and the numerous references to 
printed or manuscript sources help to inspire confidence, and while we are 
carried along by charm of style and, almost always, correctness of expres- 
sion, we realise that this is an honest study of an important period. In 
the preface to his History of Russian Literature (London, 1900) M. Walis- 
zewski described himself as an interpreter between two worlds in each of 
which he was half a stranger, and he went on to express the hope that 
he brought to his task ‘freshness of impression and independence of 
judgment.’ We are reminded of this in the work before us, where, in the 
section La réintégration nationale, an apology is made for the détails quelque 
peu arides, mais indispensables, with which the problem of Poland and the 
Ukraine is treated. But if this part be found tedious, it is the fault of 
the subject and the authorities; and though it would be too much to 
expect that all Russians should be satisfied with the author’s estimates of 
the men and events connected with a probleme qui . demeure d’une 
vivante actualité, the Western student need have no suspicion of being 
given partisan views. Of this second section a brief notice will suffice. 
Its hero, Bogdan Khmelnitzki, is hardly likely to find many admirers. 
The Cossacks are not perhaps described with all the enthusiasm which 
their undeniable qualities might inspire, but the picture of them given in 
Gogol’s Taras Bulba is not more flattering. Poland and Moscow alike fail 
to enlist our sympathy with their political methods in this period, and the 
gross human suffering consequent upon their transactions makes a painful 
story. Such indications as we find of the state of the Russian people are 
deplorable. The hardships of the peasant under the early Romanovs 
were perhaps more grievous than in any time before them, for, after 
bearing the horrors of the ‘ Troublous Time’ and the raids of foreign 
invaders, he was now degraded to serfdom, sacrificed to cette raison d’ Etat 
qui, dans notre monde moderne, remplace la fatalité antique. The free towns 
had lost the last traces of those franchises which had served to show the 
community of origin between Russia and her western neighbours and the 
possibility of development on the same lines. Nevertheless, this hour of 
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darkness was lighted up by an adventure and an effort, both inspired by 
love of freedom: the revolt of Stenka Razin and that exodus into unowned 
wilds which led to the colonisation of Siberia and much of European 
Russia. M. Waliszewski has done well to mingle fact and legend in his 
account of Stenka, whose name is still spoken with affection by poor 
folk and whose Persian exploits are sung by the sturdy bargees of the 
Volga. 

The history of the origin of the schism is well told. We have a good 
account of the arrogant patriarch Nikon, eager to reform an ecclesiastical 
establishment greatly in need of discipline and to play the part of Papa-Re. 
The ‘ reform ’ of the sacred texts which he undertook can only rouse the 
pity of the learned and pious, and we may remark that to this day the 
alien races of the Empire are restricted to the use of versions of Holy Writ 
so edited as to contain all the errors of the authorised Slavonic Bible. 
Nikon seems to have had no Russian blood in him, but to have been 
of Turanian and pagan stock; he is described (by a Greek, it is true) 
as of ‘ bestial aspect.’ A man of great physical strength, a gross 
liver, a masterful character, uncultured, unscrupulous, he successfully 
bullied his superstitious sovereign into degrading acts of humiliation. 
When he had fallen and was interned in lonely monasteries, where 
he soon made himself lord of his warders, the intervals between his 
orgies were spent in intrigues to regain power, and at the age of 75 he 
seemed to be on the point of succeeding when he died. An equally 
strong but less repellent personality was Avvakum the Father of the 
followers of the Old Faith, or the Old Rite, whose romantic story is as 
interesting as anything in the period and exhibits some similarity with that 
of the beginnings of Christianity in the West (cf. p. 440), more especially 
in the support of the schism by devout women in the royal household, 
such as the saintly Fedosia Morozova (p. 437) and Eudoxia Urusova, and 
the readiness of its adherents to suffer martyrdom. Avvakum endured 
exile, many beatings, privations, and tortures, ending at last in death at 
the stake ; though such questions as whether to make the sign of the cross 
with two fingers or three, to write the name of Jesus with a vowel less 
or more, to use service books with old or new mistakes, might not seem 
grave enough to justify martyrdom. But M. Waliszewski shows how 
these trifles were, in fact, symptoms of a stirring of the national conscience, 
moving instinctively towards some vague end and concerned about such 
matters as national self-respect and intolerance of foreign tutelage, 
hatred of governmental and ecclesiastical tyranny, asceticism, intense 
pessimism—a strange blend of practical conservatism and theoretical 
anarchism wherein it would be hard to say which element prevailed. 

The Romanovs, the product of a kind of plébiscite, became speedily 
autocrats, not in the earlier Muscovite sense of the word samoderjetz, i.c. 
with reference to the foreigner, but personally absolute monarchs. Alexis 
gave the deathblow to the boyarstvo which Ivan the Terrible had humbled, 
and did not hesitate on occasion to confuse in a single term of contempt 
boyars and common folk alike ; the records of hereditary privileges and 
the genealogical trees of the nobility were collected, on the pretext of 
verification, and burned. This made things easier for Peter the Great, 
and enabled him to create a subservient bureaucracy of novi homines 
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(dvoryane) to carry out his reforms. Not the least interesting parts 
of this volume are those in which the reign of Alexis is shown to be a 
preparation for Peter’s, and here we find references to the share which our 
own people had in leading back the Russians to the European fold from 
which they had strayed: thus, Cartwright, the pioneer of industry ; 
Gordon, Boyle, and Crawford, military instructors; Butler, the sailor ; 
and Paul Menzies, the first professional diplomatist. Cromwell’s envoy, 
Prideaux, met with a cold reception in 1654; and, though Alexis had lent 
money to Charles II at Breda, the Restoration did not greatly improve 
the relations between the two countries, and the earl of Carlisle had little 
success in 1664. As a proof however that English commerce was still 
pursued, we find a consul in Moscow in 1655. 

There are a few printer’s errors: e.g. p. 372 for 1692 read 1672; p. 375 
for 1772 read 1672; p. 377 aupres instead of apres ; p. 378 akrainiens should 
be ukrainiens; p. 403 nom and not non; p. 448 Tikhonravov not 
Tikhonvavov. The index is tolerable, but the map was hardly worth 
printing. The statements on p. 216 that De nos jours,les moujiks . . . ne 
changent de chemise qu’une fois par an, and on p. 385 that Un des traits . . . 
de V'esprit russe est la tendance @ attribuer une importance énorme au cété 
extérieur des choses require modification. The word ataman it is said 
servait aussi anciennement & désigner les maitres-pécheurs (p. 253); but 
we have heard it used in that sense among the fisher-folk in Kertch Strait. 
The Moldavian ‘ Loupoul ’ (p. 333) would be more correctly spelt ‘ Lupu ’ 
or ‘ Lupul,’ i.e. the wolf, and ‘ Sotchava’ (p. 341) should be ‘ Suceava.’ 
We may perhaps conjecture that the ‘ Kitai ’ (p. 182) in the ballad, said to 
be offered in exchange for Smolensk, is ‘ Kitaigorod,’ i.e. ‘ Chinatown,’ 
or the extramural part of any fortified town, and not the Celestial 
Empire, in spite of the Russian allegation that la Chine était un pays petit 
(p. 12). ‘ Dorokhobouje ’ (pp. 13 and 28) should be written with g instead 
of kh. From p. 519 it appears that Tsar Alexis knew his Bible better 
than M. Waliszewski, for when he refers to Achitophel and Dathan and 
Abiram, our author puts queries against all these names and suggests 
* Aaron’ as an emendation for the last of them. 


OLIVER WARDROP. 


The Relation of Sydnam Poyntz (1624-1636). Edited by the Rev. A. T. 8. 
Gooprick, M.A, Camden 3rd Series. Vol. XIV. (London: Royal 
Historical Society. 1908.) 


Tue Relation of Sydnam Poyntz, preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris, possesses a double interest as one of the very few first-hand 
narratives of the Thirty Years’ War and as an autobiographical sketch 
of the early career of a Parliamentary champion of the English civil 
war. It is of the first part of the great struggle in Germany that Poyntz 
has a tale to tell. A youth of sixteen, whose ‘ancient lineage’ and 
‘tender nurture’ had rendered insufferable to him the ‘ base’ life of a 
London apprentice, he slipped his bonds early in 1625 and, crossing 
Over seas, joined the English volunteers in the Netherlands. After the 
retreat from Breda, he passed into the army of Mansfeld, and served 
with him throughout his last disastrous campaign in Germany and 
Hungary. On the death of that leader and the consequent dispersion 
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of his forces, Poyntz" fell, like many of his comrades, into the hands 
of the Turks, and endured six years of slavery before making his escape 
into Austria. There he was pitied, succoured, and, incidentally, con- 
verted by some kind Franciscan brothers. Supplied and re-equipped 
by these good friends, he next took service in Bohemia with John George 
of Saxony, of whose character, conduct, and policy he gives a scathing 
but not unjust account. Being presently captured by the imperialist 
Colonel Butler, for whom he conceived a violent affection, Poyntz gladly 
transferred his allegiance to the Emperor. Under Wallenstein he fought 
well at Liitzen, Nérdlingen, and elsewhere, and for some time after that 
general’s death he continued in the imperial army. But in 1636, having 
lost wife, child, friend, and property, and perceiving the Emperor’s forces 
to be in evil case, Poyntz returned home to England, only to find the 
family estates sold and his kindred estranged from him. In his necessity, 
kindness and friendship were extended to him by the catholic Treshams, 
and beneath their hospitable roof he indited this history of his adventures 
late in the same year. 

The Relation, composed from memory with the assistance of ‘ some 
particular notes in writing,’ was doubtless coloured by the auspices under 
which it was written, and it contains. throughout a startling medley of 
fact and fiction. With regard to those engagements in which he actually 
took part—as, for instance, in the attempted relief of Breda (1625) and 
the battles of Breitenfeld (1631), Liitzen (1632), and Nérdlingen (1634)— 
the authority of Poyntz may be accepted as professional and, on the 
whole, sound. Occasionally he throws new light on obscure or doubtful 
incidents. Thus he supplies a reason for Wallenstein’s much-censured 
retreat after Liitzen (p. 126), hints at the part played by Piccolomini in 
the murder of Prince Ulrich of Denmark, indicates the attitude of Butler’s 
Irishmen towards Wallenstein’s assassination (p. 97), and offers us a 
circumstantial account of Schafienberg’s supposed attempt upon Vienna 
(pp. 92-93). Interesting also is the contrast which he draws between the 
prosperous Germany of 1625 and the wasted country of 1636; and the 
poignancy of his description is enhanced by the fact that his own wife 
and child had perished, with all his worldly goods, in the general desola- 
tion (p. 128). But even on subjects concerning which he should have 
been well informed Poyntz is frequently betrayed into strange errors. In 
one place he confuses the two battles of Breitenfeld and Liitzen (p. 72) ; 
in another he writes Tilly for Wallenstein (p. 47); and, on occasion, he 
appears to confound the elector palatine, king of Bohemia, with his 
Swedish ally Gustavus Adolphus (p. 78), and the catholic elector of 
Bavaria with the protestant elector of Brandenburg (p. 105). His 
chronology, geography, orthography, and nomenclature are throughout 
of the wildest, and his version of events in which he had no active share 
is usually pure romance. Thus his account of the campaigns of the great 
Gustavus is totally at variance with known facts ; and his picture of the 
Swedish monarch, whom he charges with every kind of cruelty and crime, 
is merely that of the defeated imperialist soldier, coloured by the virulence 
of the conscious renegade. For, though a change of side was not neces- 
sarily disgraceful to the mercenary soldier, Poyntz was, curiously enough, 
ashamed of his own action and at much pains to justify it. Finally, the 
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account of himself here given furnishes an edifying commentary on the later 
‘ Vindication ’ of that Major-General Poyntz who took part in the English 
war from the most disinterested of motives, and whose ‘constant pro- 
fession of the reformed protestant religion’ had been so ardent from 
his earliest years. Such statements fit ill with our Poyntz’s candid 
confession of the ‘good use’ made by him of his opportunities in the 
German war (p. 126), with his naive lamentations for the loss of stolen 
horses, and with his estimate of his various wives, according to the 
riches or expenses which they brought him. Above all, his declaration 
of staunch protestantism contrasts sharply with his previous account 
of his conversion to the true religion ‘. . . that which commonly is 
called Papistry . . . wherein, by God’s grace, I mean to dy’ (p. 54). 
In short, Sydnam Poyntz was neither hero nor patriot, but a very 
ordinary soldier of fortune, with a keen eye to the main chance, but 
not without redeeming traits. 

His narrative, despite its inaccuracies and ambiguities, is full of 
interest, and Mr. Goodrick has, in his notes and introduction, carefully 
distinguished fact from fiction, doubt from certainty, and has with infinite 
pains and skill elucidated geographical and proper names from the most 
unlikely spelling. He has also added to the Relation itself several 
appendices, throwing light on the personal career of the writer, and a 
note on a German soldier’s diary which should be compared with the 
story of Poyntz. Eva Scort. 


The Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656-1658. By CHartes HarDING 
Firtu, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Vols. land II. (London: Longmans. 1909.) 


SrupEnts of English history have no longer to grieve over the unfinished 
state in which the lamented death of Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, in 1902, left his 
great work on the History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, in three 
volumes, 1894-1901. That work has now been brought down to the 
death of Cromwell, on 3 September 1658, in accordance with the last 
notes and advice of the author, with a thoroughness and a sense of uni- 
formity which must have won the hearty approval of Dr. Gardiner 
himself. The scrupulous fidelity with which his successor has continued 
both the method and the style of the original work amounts to some- 
thing like a curiosity of literature; for it is doubtful if the ordinary 
reader, or certainly the foreign student, would be able to judge off-hand 
by which of the two authors any given paragraph or chapter had been 
written. For myself, I venture to think that my intimate knowledge of 
the various studies of both writers enables me to see in Mr. Firth’s volumes 
a rather greater conciseness, a sense of humour, and a literary flavour 
which is his own, and not Dr. Gardiner’s. I am sure of this—that whether 
from the point of view of historical research or from that of literary 
interest, the new volumes of the ‘ Protectorate ’ will add, if anything, to 
the reputation of the original volumes. They remain the standard 
history of the tremendous revolution in the three kingdoms during the 
momentous eighteen years from 1642 to 1660. 

- One is happy to learn from the preface to vol. i. pp. v-xii, that Mr. 
Firth will continue the work down to the Restoration in 1660. The 
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Protectorate did not end, at least in form, with the death of Oliver. It 
was prolonged in name for nearly two years. The grand funeral of the 
Protector, the general acceptance of Richard, the cabals of the Council, 
and the gradual steps by which, with marvellously little blood or con- 
fusion, the old monarchy returned, the balance of parties, and the play 
of interests during the transition—all under the spell of Oliver’s name— 
make these twenty-one months rich with lessons. Students of our 
Revolution will look forward to Mr. Firth’s promised account. And they 
will be particularly glad to see that he will then treat ‘the social and 
economic condition of England during the rule of Cromwell and his son.’ 
In Mr. Gardiner’s volumes, and perhaps even in these, the general reader 
looks for more definite judgments of characters and of policy, and is 
left to draw his own conclusions from a vast multiplicity of facts. Both 
Dr. Gardiner and Mr. Firth reserved such judgments for separate works. 
But we trust that Mr. Firth in a future volume will sum up judicially 
what he takes to be the loss and gain to English social and industrial 
life during the Protectorate. In these volumes he has done this to a 
great extent for Scotland and for Ireland in chaps. xiii. and xiv. in the 
second volume. The preface also gives us an account of the additional 
material which Mr. Firth has been able to use—some of it published or 
accessible since Dr. Gardiner closed his labours. Such are Professor 
Wolfgang Michael’s Life of Cromwell, with new researches in foreign 
archives (1907); Mrs. Lomas’ new edition of Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches (1904); Dr. Bonn’s Englische Kolonisation in Irland (1906); 
further papers in Thurloe’s collection, in the Lansdowne MSS., manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, the Clarke Papers and Monck’s Order 
Book in Worcester College library, and other manuscripts both at home and 
abroad. Mr. Firth hasevery right to say in his preface that the labours of 
many historians in the last thirty years have ‘ elucidated nearly all sides 
of the history of the period.” He might go much further, and we may 
claim for him that no one has done more in completing this task than 
Mr. Firth himself. It is hard to believe that fresh research can throw 
any new light on the story so as to cause us to modify or reverse the views 
in which so many students finally coincide. And it is a striking fact that 
such indefatigable and exhaustive studies of huge piles of documents in 
many languages, and written by men so different, under conditions so 
antagonistic, have yielded so little of novelty or serve in any material 
degree to lead us to vary or suspend our judgment, or to inform us of 
anything that we should not entirely expect to find. 

The first chapter of the new volumes strikes the keynote of the situation 
in September 1656, when Cromwell met his second parliament. This was 
‘the turning-point in the history of the Protectorate.’ It was his new 
attempt to reconcile his own power with a legal and constitutional legisla- 
ture. The dilemma was this. His rule was the only guarantee for order 
and safety, and it rested entirely on a dominant and very costly army. 
Without the army, the country was a prey to sedition and conspiracy 
within and foreign attacks from without. But the only authority which 
could pass laws, raise taxes, and legalise the government was a parliament 
of puritans who were bitterly intolerant, hostile to arbitrary acts, sticklers 

for constitutional forms, and very jealous of the control of soldiers. The 
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officers insisted on excluding members, and members denounced military 
violence. Charles was making treaties with Spain and raising troops 
to invade England. And cavaliers were constantly forming plots to 
assassinate the Protector. The old question—so long misrepresented 
and so often misunderstood—as to the offer of the crown to Oliver may 
now be considered to have been finally cleared up by Mr. Firth’s researches 
from manuscripts at home and reports of foreign envoys. The nation 
as a whole (apart from any love for the Stuarts) desired ‘ a settlement’ ; 
and the party of legality everywhere could not separate settlement from 
monarchy. Lawyers and many stout parliament men could see no 
legality without the crown ; and many of these honestly desired to make 
Oliver king under new guarantees. He himself saw the force of this view, 
which, though he cared nothing for any title or any form, would un- 
doubtedly consolidate his power. And power he was resolved to maintain 
with his life. On the other hand, he saw how futile was the dream of 
a Cromwellian dynasty, and he knew how bitterly his officers resented the 
idea of kingship, and how deeply acceptance of the crown would dis- 
honour him in the eyes of those whom he most valued and loved. It 
was a cruel dilemma, which we can now see Oliver thoroughly mastered 
and finally decided aright. The politic statesman within him saw all*the 
strength it would give to his government. The godly Ironside within 
him warned him that it would be counted as treason to his whole faith 
and his life-work. 

Mr. Firth’s treatment of the cases of religious persecution—whether 
against catholics, heretics, ranters, or Quakers—brings out again in the 
clearest terms the manly spirit of toleration which animated Cromwell 
from first to last. All protestants were pressing for further repression 
upon catholics. Now the Protector was unable alone to stem the tide oi 
anti-catholic penal laws; but he managed to mitigate their effect ; and 
he satisfied Mazarin that he was. doing all he could to enforce practical 
tolerance. The cases of Biddle and Naylor, Parnell and Rich, exemplify 
the savage temper of persecution which animated orthodox puritanism 
in all its various shades. The prolonged and inhuman cruelty with which 
they pursued James Naylor is a standing indictment against the protestant 
cause. Here, again, Oliver, keen protestant and veteran puritan as he 
remains, is all for justice, mercifulness, toleration—though he stands 
almost alone in his age and his communion. This fierce avenger of the 
Lord on catholic persecutors is the one man who sides with catholics and 
Jews against their tormentors. This captain and prophet of the ‘ godly 
party ’ will not consent to the torture of blasphemers, heretics, or ‘ atheists.’ 
Cromwell was no Locke or Hume, but a statesman with a human heart. 
Mr. Firth says admirably, ‘with him toleration was rather a strong 
feeling than a logical conception.’ ‘The task of reconciling mercy and 
orthodoxy was not easy for a ruler who had to deal with a puritan parlia- 
ment and a puritan army.’ 

Mr. Firth’s account of the Spanish war enables us to form a judgment 
on the problem of Cromwell’s vehement attack on Spain and his alliance 
with France. Dr. Gardiner gives no support to Cromwell’s policy in this 
difficult question. Mr. Firth does not give us any positive decision. But 
I believe that politicians, after studying the story in these new volumes, 
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will agree that the Protector’s foreign policy was in substance the material 
interest of the nation, however much exception may be taken to the 
methods employed in diplomacy and in war. By the aid of new manu- 
scripts in the British Museum Mr. Firth has been able to give us a lifelike 
and historic report of Blake’s campaign of 1656 and 1657, and of his 
magnificent strategy at Santa Cruz, where he annihilated the Spanish 
navy. He has thrown new light both on the extraordinary difficulty 
of the operation and on the skill and audacity with which it was carried 
out. The whole story reads like a striking anticipation of Nelson’s 
victory on the Nile. Nothing can be more convincing than Mr. Firth’s 
detailed account of the combined operations in Flanders of the allied forces 
of France and England. The longdiplomatic tussle between Mazarin and 
Cromwell—both with rare insight and practical honesty fighting for the 
interests of their respective countries against bitter opposition and financial 
dilemmas at home—is now plain to all. On the whole, Cromwell had the best 
ofthe deal. Had he been able to maintain his authority for a decade and 
to master the countless difficulties which beset him in England, and 
even in his own council, the conquest of Mardyke and Dunkirk promised 
an era of European primacy only comparable to that enjoyed for a short 
spell by Chatham. It is no doubt well for civilisation, as for Britain, 
that these visions of domination ultimately failed. But for my part 
I cannot assent to the view that Cromwell should have resisted, and not 
aided, the rise of Louis XIV. Cromwell was somewhat ahead of his 
age in most things. But, after all, he was a man of the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and not of the beginning of the eighteenth. The 
campaign which resulted in the capture of Dunkirk, and the splendid 
feat of arms with which Lockhart seconded the victorious army of the 
great Turenne, is a stirring piece of military history. In peace, in war, in 
diplomacy, and in administration the gallant Scot stands out as a type 
of the able, all-round officers whom Cromwell attracted and used. It 
was no doubt as well that the ignoble Charles sold the tempting prize 
that had been won by the blood of the Ironsides. But we can see what 
a vision of future power its possession must have opened to the eye of such 
a statesman as Cromwell. All the vast possibilities it offered have been 
throughly examined by Mr. Firth in his fifteenth chapter, and he has 
not at all overstated them. And though after 250 years we rejoice that 
the vision was one impracticable to realise, it gives us fresh conceptions 
of Cromwell’s genius and foresight. __ 

No part of Mr. Firth’s book will be read with more interest than his 
account of Monck’s government of Scotland in chapter xiii. It justifies 
Cromwell’s trust in Monck as the man to reorganise a distracted and 
conquered nation. And in no small degree it justifies Monck as the 
practical man of his time—the typical opportunist who changed his 
policy, his party, and his master without scruple, but with honest con- 
viction, as soon as he was convinced that there was nothing else to be 
done. He appears to have been perfectly true to Cromwell during the 
Protector’s life. And his wary and impartial conduct in the difficulties 
of his Scotch administration is one of the bright spots in the history of 
the Protectorate. In the midst of sectarian disputes, financial insolvency, 
and legal chaos, Monck saw that the Protector’s ‘ government¥must be 
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carried on’; and he found means to do it. To have made himself rela- 
tively popular in that much-tried people was a triumph of good sense 
and canniness. But if Monck’s partial success in Scotland is a redeeming 
feature of the conquest, the hideous picture of Ireland under the rule of 
Henry Cromwell is a melancholy contrast. Not that Henry was himself a 
failure. In many ways he was a nobler man than Monck, though he wanted 
Monck’s imperturbable sang-froid, consummate knowledge of men, 
caution, and reserve. Mr. Firth, in his fourteenth chapter, fully explains 
how much more difficult was the task of Henry in Ireland than the task of 
Monck in Scotland. Ireland was a land desolated and stripped bare. 
Its population had been rooted up and transplanted in the manner of an 
Eastern despot. It was torn by two races and two religions, not so 
unequally matched except in numbers. And both native Irish and 
British colonists, if they hated each other, alike gave trouble to the 
English government at home. Catholics and protestants hated and strove 
with each other; and some protestant sects strove amongst themselves 
with a hatred hardly less. The situation was embittered and endangered 
by a foreign enemy with whom the native catholics were ever ready to 
conspire. Even in the council at Whitehall the lord deputy in Ireland 
was continually maligned and undermined. In the midst of such a sea 
of enemies Henry Cromwell held his way, with very guarded support 
from his father, to whom nepotism and jobbery were intensely repugnant. 
That he achieved any sort of success is astonishing. But those who 
study Mr. Firth’s account of the Irish government, especially in the new 
sources he has found in the Lansdowne MSS. and other papers, and in 
Dr. Bonn’s book on the Kolonisation, will be satisfied that he is right 
in deciding that the noble but unfortunate Henry, who should have been 
Protector if personal jealousies had not forbidden it, did achieve a certain 
measure of success in Ireland, which during his rule was beginning in part 
to recover from its disasters. Alas, when all is said, Ireland will ever 
remain the black bar sinister across the escutcheon of Cromwell. 

No living scholar has the rare special knowledge acquired by a long 
devotion to the study of this period which would justify him in attempting 
to pass any critical judgment on Mr. Firth’s new work. But it is only 
those who have made the period a subject of inquiry themselves who 
can fully realise the enormous amount of labour of which these two 
volumes are the fruit. To have ransacked the records of five or six 
different nations, British and foreign libraries, and the yet untold stores 
of English family muniments, and to feel confidence that the Protectorate 
in all its sides is now known to us more fully and more accurately than 
the ministries of Mr. Gladstone—this is a portentous achievement. We 
close this work to-day with pleasant anticipations, for this is not the last 
of Mr. Firth’s history of the Protectorate. English literature and European 
research await his promise to deal with the remaining story of 1658-9-60 
down to the return of the Stuarts. FREDERIC HARRISON. 














































Sir George Mackenzie, King’s Advocate, of Rosehaugh ; his Life and Times. 
1636 !-1691. By Anprew Lane. (London: Longmans. 1909.) 
Mr. Lane has written the life of Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, like the volume 
of his History of Scotland which deals with the same period, confessedly 
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from a Cavalier point of view, not so much that his sympathies are with 
the members of Charles II’s Scottish council, as that such a view has 
not yet been presented and is worth doing in the cause of just judgments. 
His intention in this book is to wipe off a little of the blood Scotland has 
persisted in seeing bespattered over the name of the excommunicate 
advocate. His method is to show the man apart from the lawyer, his 
private life as opposed to the legal drama which he directed for twenty 
years, the sphere of his official existence which has until now been alone 
considered by his detractors. Unfortunately there do not exist sufficient 
data for a firm outline of the man himself. We get only vague glimpses 
of him as a husband, a widower soon consoled and again a husband, 
a stoic and virtuoso in religion, a champion of witches—and that meant 
almost incredible freedom of spirit in 1660—a companion of English wits 
who liked him well, and saw ‘ only his good side’ (he throve in England 
like other Scots), a writer of tedious verse. Indeed, in his introduction 
Mr. Lang practically repudiates the task he has undertaken, for ‘the pen 
of one less imaginative (than Hawthorne), less keen to search in the dark 
places of conscience and sin, shrinks from the task of judgment.’ That 
there was room for conscience and sin in Mackenzie’s career Mr. Lang 
disarms all criticism by admitting and sorrowing over again and again 
throughout the volume, but Mackenzie probably was not of that opinion. 
The man who could lay down as truth the quibble that no man in Scotland, 
during those thirty years, was punished for conscience’ sake, surely knew 
more of logic-chopping than of the pangs of conscience. 

So far as one can judge, Mackenzie was a man of principle in religion 
and politics. His faith, says Mr. Lang, was not lightly held. He had 
practically no faith, says Mr. Taylor Innes. In politics he was consistent. 
Then why the ubiquity of his ‘scruples’? ‘I make the laws of my 
country my creed,’ he had announced in his early manhood, and from 
this principle (Mr. Taylor Innes calls it a ‘ scoundrelly ’ one) he never 
swerved in Scotland, and when he could do so no longer there, he left 
Scotland for Oxford. But all the same his personal feelings, the quick 
emotions of the Celt, seem often to have gone before his ‘ one precious 
talent’ of ‘right reason.’ These made him oppose Lauderdale because 
of Tarbat’s feud with the commissioner, and later reconciled him to 
Lauderdale because, first, Sir George Lockhart, his legal rival, had 
tried to overreach Mackenzie, and make him, as Melfort tried later on, 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire, and, secondly, his patriotic feelings 
could not abide the interference of the English. The principle which 
underlay his politics was a belief that despotism was the best form of 
government, and he continued to hold office, in spite of his scruples, 
because he believed that the greatest danger to the State arose from the 
exercise of private judgment. The moment Mackenzie took office in 
1677 he became, or deceived himself into the belief that he became, two 
men; Mackenzie the wit and the Lord Advocate : ‘ The struggle of his 
life was to keep his official and actual self in separate compartments.’ 
In 1681 he did his best to hang Argyle on a question of private judgment, 
while two years later he was busy using what court influence he had in 
favour of the countess. Still, Mackenzie is proved to have had a lawyer's 
appreciation of fair play, though in court his mere emotions often out- 
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weighed it. The temper of the virtuoso was frequently irritated by the 
bigoted opposition of the defendants, and small wonder. His Vindication 
of the Government of Charles II presents it in the best Cavalier light, and 
glosses over, not to use a stronger word, the worst moments of the 
author’s official career. His biographer would like to take shelter 
under the hypothesis that Mackenzie’s ill-health had affected his 
memory, but there is apparently no such shelter. 

There is much new and interesting material for the Cavalier case, and, 
as is his custom, the author never exaggerates his pose of partisan. He 
corrects the errors of the writer on Mackenzie in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and exonerates the advocate from the charge of 
having introduced torture. But it needs more than this to wipe the 
stain off the name of Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, the ‘bluidy advocate.’ 
There are some obvious slips in proof-correcting. In stating Argyle’s 
case (1681) Mr. Lang has inadvertently misquoted Wodrow, iii. 318 ; 
the Earl ‘spoke some words which were not well heard’ should be 
‘then heard.’ It affects the argument slightly. The Sanquhar declaration 
is misdated 1682 on page 190; Bothwell Brig was in June not July, p. 176 ; 
Rullion Green was in 1666 not 1660, p. 84. But the most curious slip 
is in the date of the picture by Lely, the reproduction of which forms 
the frontispiece to the book. It is twice given as 1665, while on the lower 
left-hand corner of the picture it is printed 1685. A magnifying glass 
confirms this. It is almost a pity to have omitted in Spreul’s case the 
extraordinary episode of John Murray, sailor. 

Mary Croom Brown. 


A Short History of the Royal Navy. By Davin Hannay. 
Vol. IL: 1689-1815. (London: Methuen. 1909.) 


‘Ir is on the navy that, under the good providence of God, our wealth, 
prosperity, and peace depend,’ bui it is rather remarkable that hitherto 
there has been no book of moderate compass from which the non-specialist 
reader could get a trustworthy and satisfactory account of the develop- 
ment and achievements of the force which, since the days of the Tudors, 
has played so great a part in English history. Much good work has 
been done in naval history in the last twenty years, but one has had to 
wait some time for a sound ‘ popular’ history. The completion of Mr. 
Hannay’s work has filled the gap well enough. Style is hardly his 
strong point ; in places (e.g. chapter ii.) his arrangement leaves much to 
be desired, and there are a good many inaccuracies in points of detail. 
Thus, for example, Nelson’s ‘ Captain’ at St. Vincent was a 74, not a 64; 
Rooke did not call at Lisbon on his way to Cadiz in 1702 (p. 60), as a 
reference to his Journal (Navy Records Society, vol. ix.) would have 
shown, and on p. 461 ‘ leeward line of bearing’ should be ‘larboard.’ 
Again, there are a good many important authorities which Mr. Hannay 
shows no signs of having consulted, among them the very valuable 
Barham Papers, published by the Navy Records Society in 1907, and 
the Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission, especially the Lords’ 
MSS. for 1690-1692. He cites Mr. Corbett’s Seven Years’ War, but 
judging by his account of Byng’s action (p. 182) one would never gather 
that he had read it, nor does he when condemning Pitt’s ‘coastal 
expeditions’ meet the defence of them put forward by Mr. Corbett any 
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more adequately than he answers the arguments of Admiral Colomb as tc 
Torrington’s strategy and tactics in 1690 by merely asserting the opposite 
view somewhat violently. Further, the value of the book is very greatly 
reduced by the total absence of maps and plans, though perhaps it is not 
the author who should be held responsible for that deficiency. 

However in the main the book achieves its purpose and it has many 
good qualities. An excellent chapter on the 1797 mutinies deserves 
special mention, and the treatment of controversial topics is fairly free 
from exaggeration. There is no hide-bound adherence to traditional 
views, nor any straining after unnecessary originality. Mr. Hannay 
shows that much less than justice has been done to Duncan (p. 354), 
since at Trafalgar Nelson did deliberately and with Duncan’s example 
before him what Duncan at Camperdown had done on the spur of the 
moment (cf. p. 458). He freely admits the limitations of naval power if 
unsupported (pp. 38, 61, and 482), showing that it is absurd to speak 
of such events as the capture of the Cape in 1795 and 1806 or of the 
Mauritius in 1810 as ‘the gift of Sea Power’ (p. 484), since troops were 
needed to finish off what the fleet could make possible but could not itself 
accomplish. He does well to remind his readers constantly of the great 
advantage we gained through the destruction of the efficiency of the 
French navy by the Revolution, but he rather exaggerates the weakness 
of our opponents (e.g. p. 101, cf. p. 307). After all, the nineteenth 
century has seen great improvements in our navy also, notably in the 
introduction of continuous service for the men as well as for officers. 
Similarly he is a little too ready to credit us with persistent good luck in 
the way of wind and weather, when he might rather have attributed some 
of our escapes to the false conception on which the French strategy was 
based and which he atiacks with so much vigour (e.g. pp. 164-165), 
their policy of aiming at the execution of some ulterior object rather than 
at destroying their enemy’s ships. No doubt there was in this system 
‘a superficial ingenuity,’ and Mr. Corbett has shown how the French 
often increased the difficulties of our task by deliberately adopting the 
defensive and refusing us the pitched battles we sought ; but Mr. Hannay 
seems to us to be in the right when he declares (p. 201) that ‘it is not 
enough for the fleet to be ‘in being”’ if it is not also in action,’ and con- 
demns (p. 165) ‘the degrading moral effect’ of the system of evasion 
and refusing action. A mere defensive cannot produce a definite result. 

Mr. Hannay’s treatment of the 1805 campaign seems on the 
whole sound. He does not quite sufficiently emphasise the supreme 
importance and effectiveness of Cornwallis’ blockade of Brest—Mr. 
Leyland’s important volumes on the subject (Navy Records Society, 
vols. xiv. and xxi.) are not cited among his authorities—but he does 
show how seriously Nelson was at fault in persisting in believing 
Egypt to be the French objective (pp. 445 and 451), when he ought to 
have realised that the essential thing for Villeneuve was to raise the 
blockade of Brest. It was for this very error that Napoleon rated 
Nelson’s judgment so low, and, as Mr. Hannay says, ‘ had Nelson read 
Napoleon’s mind as Napoleon read his, he would have steered for Ferrol,’ 
not for the Straits, when returning from the West Indies in July 1805. 
Had he done this, he, and not the over-cautious Calder, would have 
been in command off Cape Finisterre on July 22, and the coup de 
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gréce might have been given there and then to the great scheme of 
invasion, which, after all, was defeated by ihe vigilance of Cornwallis 
rather than by anything Nelson did—certainly not by Trafalgar, the 
epilogue to the campaign. C. T. ATKINSON. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of William and 
Mary, 1694-1695, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by 
W. J. Harpy. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1906.) 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of William III, 

1 July-31 December 1695, and Addenda, 1689-1695. (London: H.M. 

Stationery Office. 1908.) 


THE papers belonging to the years 1689-1695 calendared in the Addenda 
fill rather more than 200 pages. They consist mainly of a valuable series 
of letters relating to Irish affairs, and a number of news-letters which deal 
largely with affairs on the Continent. The letters of Viscount Sydney 
and the lords justices of Ireland throw a good deal of light on the settle- 
ment which followed the capitulation of Limerick, and two from Charles 
Thompson, surgeon-general in Ireland, on the condition of the army 
hospitals in that country show the badness of the military administration 
of the time. There are also two letters from Marlborough about the 
sieges of Cork and Kinsale, but both have been printed in Viscount 
Wolseley’s Life of the duke. Four letters on finance addressed by Godolphin 
to William III in March 1691 show the difficulty he met with in preventing 
raids on the Treasury during the king’s absence. The news-letters above 
mentioned form part of a series addressed to the earl of Derwentwater, and 
begin in January 1694. 

The papers relating to the years 1694 and 1695 calendared in these 
volumes throw singularly little light on the military ‘events of the period, 
but supply ample information on naval affairs. All the attacks on the 
French coast towns which marked the naval operations of those two years 
are very copiously recounted. The most important was the attack on 
Brest in June 1694. Captain Nathaniel Green, a volunteer who accom- 
panied Talmash, gives an exact account of his general’s death, contain- 
ing many particulars unrecorded by Macaulay. According to Green, 
Talmash did not die ‘exclaiming with his last breath that he had been 
lured into a snare by treachery,’ as Macaulay, on the authority of 
Oldmixon, asserts. What he said was that ‘it was impossible to have 
served their Majesties better, unless he had been better obeyed, because 
none of the general officers landed with him; but that apprehending it 
would have been to little purpose to have landed more men, Lord Maccles- 
field acted as prudently in beating a retreat as my Lord Cutts did unduti- 
fully in not going on’ (Calendar, 1694-5, p. 184). A letter from Secretary 
Trenchard to Admiral Russell, dated 28 May, proves conclusively that the 
commanders of the expedition were well aware that the French were fore- 
warned of the expedition, had reinforced the garrison, and had planted 
fresh batteries about Brest (pp. 141, 149, 155). A series of letters 
illustrate the history of Russell’s expedition to the Mediterranean in 
1694-1695. These have been fully utilised by Mr. Corbett in chapter 
xxvii. of his England in the Mediterranean. 

As to domestic affairs, Mr. Hardy calls attention to the minutes of 
the proceedings of the seven lords justices appointed by William in 
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May 1695 to manage the affairs of the realm during his absence in Flanders. 
These minutes, says Mr. Hardy, ‘ furnish an unique record of the way in 
which the government was carried on, the details of administration being 
preserved more fully during their term of office than at any other period 
in history.’ They extend from May to October 1695. During this period 
Godolphin’s confidential letters to the king are of great value, especially 
on subjects such as the new commission of the Treasury and the founda- 
tion of the Bank of England. Their ability and frankness show why 
William trusted him, and why he kept his place when other Tories were 
left out of the king’s ministry. There are afew Scottish papers of impor- 
tance in these volumes, such as Tweeddale’s instructions (17 April 1695), 
accounts of the proceedings of the Scottish parliament in 1695, and some 
papers relating to Glencoe. But the correspondence relating to Irish 
affairs fills a larger space and is more continuous. In neither case is 
there an unbroken series of official letters for the period, and a number 
of those which ought to be found in this Calendar are preserved in the 
collection of Shrewsbury’s papers now in the possession of the duke of 
Buccleuch. Anyone using the Calendar for historical purposes should 
have before him all the time volume ii. of the Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission on the manuscripts of the duke of Buccleuch at Montagu 
House. The same thing is true of the naval papers. The letters of 
Admiral Russell and Lord Berkeley are partly in the Calendars and 
partly in the Report. Other letters of Russell’s are printed in Coxe’s 
Shrewsbury Correspondence, which also contains several of the most 
important of the letters from Shrewsbury to the king calendared by 
Mr. Hardy. These facts ought to have been pointed out by anyone editing 
a calendar; but taking the papers as a whole, they add so much to our 
knowledge of the time that it seems ungrateful to complain. 
C. H. Fiera. 


British Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century. By GERALD BERKELEY 
Hertz, M.A., B.C.L. (London: Constable. 1908.) 


Txis volume contains a series of political studies in the history of the 
eighteenth century, widely different in their subject matter, but all of 
them interesting and suggestive. The first, dealing with the war fever 
of 1739, would have gained in value by a study of the archives of the 
Foreign Office and those of our colonies ; but as a sketch of the trend of 
public opinion of the time it is keen and pointed. Rather discursive in 
aim and treatment is the next essay, ‘No Jews: no Wooden Shoes,’ 
which deals with Jewish immigrants and their fortunes, especially at and 
after Pelham’s Act of 17538 on the naturalisation of Jews. The agitation 
against that measure was bitter and unscrupulous, as appears from the 
singular array of texts levelled against the Israelites. Mr. Hertz estimates 
their numbers in Great Britain at that time at 8000. The essay on the 
Falkland Islands dispute of 1770-1 is a clear account of an intricate 
affair, into which much party heat was thrown. 

The same characteristic of vivid presentation appears in ‘ The Russian 
Menace’ (1791). In this case the dispute appeared to turn solely on the 
question. whether the Triple Alliance (Prussia, Great Britain, and Holland) 
should compel Catharine II to restore Oczakow to Turkey. It would 
have been well if Mr. Hertz had pointed out that the question was in 
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reality a very wide one, affecting as it did the ownership of the large 
tract of land north-west of Oczakow, comprising all the territory be- 
tween the Bug and the Dniester, and including the site of the city of 
Odessa, which was founded three years later. Further, it deeply con- 
cerned Prussia that Poland, its other ally at that time, should not be 
hampered by any obstacles to the export of its produce down the river 
Dniester. Unless the court of Berlin felt sure that Poland would retrieve 
her fortunes (as seemed very likely in the year 1791) there was the 
prospect of another bargain being framed with Austria and Russia for 
a second partition, towards which we now know that Hertzberg was 
feeling his way. Finally, the despatches of Daniel Hailes, British envoy 
at Warsaw, and the Memoirs of Count Oginski (which describe an inter- 
view with Pitt at the close of 1790) show that that statesman desired a 
close alliance, both political and commercial, with Poland, in order to 
lessen the power of Russia and our dangerous dependence on her for 
naval stores. All this, as well as the prestige of the Triple Alliance, 
rested on the success of Great Britain and Prussia in compelling Catharine 
to restore a large territory needful for the independence of Poland even 
more than of Turkey. 

As to the details of the unfortunate dénouement, the Memoranda 
of the Duke of Leeds, on which Mr. Hertz largely relies, only give the 
version of that statesman. In order to see something of Pitt’s side of 
the case it is needful to peruse the Foreign Office despatches that 
came from Berlin, St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, and the Hague before 
a full knowledge of that curious crisis can be gained. They show that 
the decision of the cabinet to coerce Russia was formed in consequence 
of a distinct appeal or challenge by Frederick William of Prussia, but 
that other news speedily arrived which threw doubt on the stability of 
his resolves; that an offer came from the Danish court (emanating 
probably from Catharine herself) of a compromise a l’aimable; also that 
the Dutch admiral Kingsbergen, after long service in the Black Sea, 
declared Oczakow itself to be of little value and absolutely useless for the 
control of the Liman estuary. This evidence must tend to modify our 
judgment as to the change of front of the cabinet in the early days of 
April 1791. The description here given of the difficulties encountered by 
Pitt in the house of commons is compact and good. Among the reasons 
for Pitt’s distrust of Russia should surely be included her dishonourable 
method of appropriating the Crimea in 1788-84. It was this which 
first made her a power to be feared by all states having interests in the 
Mediterranean and the Levant. In this essay, as also at the end of that 
on the Falkland Islands, there are phrases which somewhat exaggerate 
the influence of Pitt. It is scarcely correct to say (p. 148) that under 
his influence England came to realise that the freedom of struggling 
nationalities was something to be fought for no less than trade and 
empire. That can hardly be maintained for any statesman earlier than 
Canning in 1808. Nor is it accurate to say that Pitt helped to reconcile 
Russia and Sweden in the Peace of Warela. In point of fact he was 
deeply annoyed by that event, which resulted from a sudden impulse of 
Gustavus III at the very time when Pitt and Hertzberg were preparing 
to advance him a loan in order to continue the war. 

J. Hoxuanp Rose. 
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Christian den VII’s Sindssygdom. Af Viaao CHRISTIANSEN. 
(Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 1906.) 


Tx1s small but important book results from the examination by a mental 
specialist of historical material indicated by Dr. Aage Friis and Professor 
Edvard Holm, relating to the rule and madness of Christian VII of 
Denmark. Thanks to the faithful records of Reverdil, the Bernstorffs, 
and Struensee, and to the progress of medical science since their time, 
Dr. Christiansen can now diagnose with confidence the then mysterious 
malady of the king. Pronouncing it dementia praecox (p. 62), he is 
able not merely to claim that all the censures passed upon Christian’s 
character have been inappropriate, but also that neither the harshness 
and other defects of his education, nor his open and secret vices, nor the 
burden and temptation of a premature accession can be regarded as 
having caused his breakdown. The cause, he holds, was a faulty structure 
of the brain derived from Christian’s ancestors, and probably increased 
by several severe blows on the head that he is known to have received. 
Having determined the disease, Dr. Christiansen uses his knowledge of 
its usual course and symptoms to contribute to the decision of disputed 
questions of history, such as the part played by the king in government. 
Thus (p. 57) ‘when Struensee asserts that there were eight months in 
1770 and 1771 in which the king diligently busied himself with affairs of 
state, and that the weightiest alterations and ordinances from that time 
came from him or found his deliberate approval, I believethat . . . it can 
be declared impossible that such can have been the case.’ The book as 
a whole suggests that history may expect much from the further pro- 
gress of medicine. It abounds in valuable hints on such points as the 
probable exaggeration by Christian of the duration of his delusions 
(p. 10), the frequent confusion of apathy such as his with depression, 
from which he was almost free (p. 52), and the inheritance of insanity. 
The degeneracy of the House of Hanover is perhaps exaggerated. 
Frederick VI, the offspring of the immature and tainted Christian and 
of his cousin Caroline Matilda, aged sixteen years, conducted a revo- 
lution in his boyhood and lived to a hale old age. 

A few minor errors of fact may be mentioned. Queen Louise was the 
aunt of George III (p. 4); Reverdil journeyed through Holstein in 1771 ; 
the Bergers quoted at pp. 58 and 68 were the same, J. J. von Berger. 
Occasionally the authorities appear to be wrongly cited (pp. 26, 29). It 
is unfortunate that the memoirs of Christian’s brother-in-law, Charles 
of Hesse, should not have been included among those consulted. An 
honest witness, who was the king’s bosom friend during the first year of 
his reign, and who in 1770, after the lapse of rather more than three 
years, had an excellent opportunity of observing him, seems to deserve 
the author’s attention. In June 1770 Charles of Hesse apparently found 
no striking change in the king, but recalled after many years ‘a com- 
posed air and a stiffness which gave me sufficient warning to be on my 
guard, and that there was some plan arranged.’! It was during 1771 
that he heard of Christian's decline in health. Early in October he 
wrote to count Bernstorff? one of the most instructive documents in the 
whole literature of the subject. ‘When he [the king] is dressing, he 


' Mémoires, p. 52. ? Bernstorfische Papiere, ii. no. 1039. 
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may sit whole hours and more quite quiet, with eyes fixed, mouth open, 
head sunk, as though insensible. I knew him, and I have not forgotten 
that attitude, which always foreboded some violent scene and some 
revolution which is then being thought out. It is at these times that his 
mind, by nature very active and lively, but much depressed by a thousand 
causes, of which the chief is physical, works with most force, makes new 
plans, takes violent resolutions. These however have no permanency 
nor danger, even for those against whom they are formed, until a third 
person, to whom he can open his heart and his thoughts at least in part, 
determines him ; all depends on that.’ W. F. Reppaway. 


Souvenirs et Fragments pour servir aux Mémoires de ma Vie et de mon 
Temps. Par le Marquis pe Bovurititté. Tome II. (Paris: Picard. 
1908.) 


Tus volume, published by La Société d’Histoire Contemporaine, continues 
the story of the young Marquis de Bouillé, who followed his father, the 
famous general, into exile after Varennes and shared with him the 
strange experiences of the émigrés.' It opens with the declaration of 
war between France and Austria in April 1792, and describes the prepara- 
tions of the French princes at Coblentz to share in the invasion and the 
many intrigues of which that city was the centre. The friction that arose 
between the émigrés and the court of Vienna makes one cautious of 
accepting all the statements here given respecting the ill-will of that 
court. There were good reasons, apart from the personal ones here given, 
why Francis II should demur to the title of Regent of France which the 
Comte de Provence pertinaciously claimed after 10 August 1792. It is 
also difficult to believe the statement of the Prince de Condé (who com- 
manded a corps of émigrés destined for the invasion of Alsace) that the 
Austrian authorities had in the month of September deliberately marred 
five plans or attempts of his to cross the Rhine. But the letters of the 
prince here given (pp. 70 et seq.) reveal the acute suspicions which hampered 
the action of the so-called army of Condé. On paper it numbered 5154 
men; but young Bouillé doubted whether it exceeded 4000 or 4500. 
The staff was certainly large enough for an army. General Bouillé 
attributed his despatch to this force from Coblentz to the ill-will of 
the French princes; and the son adds that the duke of Brunswick 
evidently desired to have no experienced French general with him 
to share the glory of the campaign. The latter statement is puerile. 
Brunswick’s desire surely was to humour the princes on smaller details, 
that he might the better have his way in matters of importance. In 
any case, the Bouillés saw nothing of the Valmy campaign. This is a 
loss ; for detailed comments of General Bouillé on it would have been of 
high interest. 

Young Bouillé left the corps of Condé at the end of October, and 
travelled with one companion through the districts lately traversed by 
Custine’s army, in order to reach Brussels. After a short time in the Low 
Countries, especially at Maestricht, he with his father set out for London. 
They arrived there near the end of 1792, at the time of the passing of the 
aliens bill; and to judge from the reports which reached them London 
was on the eve of a Jacobin revolution, which was to begin by the seizure 


' See ante, vol. xxii. 601-3. 
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of the Tower, ainsi que de lamas immense d’armes qu'elle renferme. 
Happily the ‘ plot ’ was discovered, and government seized two dangerous 
men, Horne Tooke and Napper Tandy. We cannot compliment the 
editor on his work at this point. The aliens bill passed in the late autumn 
of 1792 ; Horne Tooke was arrested in May 1794, and Napper Tandy was 
given by the city of Hamburg to the British government in 1798, and was 
almost at once released. Bouillé seems to have confused the events of 
1798 with those of 1792 ; for the aliens act was renewed in 1798. Equally 
curious is it for Bouillé to declare (p. 105) that sympathisers with the 
French Revolution were especially numerous in the upper classes. Apart 
from the dukes of Norfolk and Bedford, the marquis of Lansdowne, and 
Earl Stanhope, there were very few such. Bouillé’s descriptions of the 
prince of Wales, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Madame du Barry, and others are, 
however, not without interest. 

Bouillé’s father soon went to the headquarters of the duke of York, 
but seems to have been coolly received, though Lord Auckland recom- 
mended him as military adviser. The son had a commission to raise a 
regiment of Uhlans in British pay; but while the project hung fire, he 
took part in the siege of Mainz by the Prussians. Details follow of the 
Vendéan rising, and of the appeal made by the Bretons to the Comte 
d’Artois, which he very prudently passed on to General Bouillé, only to 
meet with a refusal. When the regiment of Uhlans was formed, young 
Bouillé did good service with it in Flanders, especially at Lézennes, near 
Lille. He rightly censures the dissemination of forces, especially for the 
siege of Dunkirk, which marred the campaign of 1793. In that of 1794 
he served along with the Hanoverian column under Walmoden, which at 
first guarded the thin line of the Allies near Tournay and Menin. As is 
well known, that part was to feel the heavy blows dealt by the French at 
Turcoing, &c. ; and the whole of the monarchist forces fell back over the 
Waal. This part of the narrative is disappointingly brief. General 
Bouillé meanwhile did his utmost to procure British support for Condé’s 
corps, which at the close of the summer of 1794 was in want of everything. 
The letters of the prince are not without pathos (ch. xxxiv.). The 
retreat of the Anglo-Hanoverian force through Holland in the winter of 
1794-5 is described in more detail ; but young Bouillé’s statement (p. 238) 
that the corps of French émigrés did not hamper the retreat is contradicted 
by that of many British officers, especially Calvert, as to its exceedingly 
bad discipline and tendency to pillage. Returning to London in the 
spring of 1795, young Bouillé begged Windham for employment in the 
force then preparing to land in Brittany. A discussion of the plans for the 
Quiberon expedition, particularly Bouillé’s censures on the British govern- 
ment and Count de Puisaye, would take up too much space here ; and 
we can only say that his account, though obviously biassed, is necessary 
for a due understanding of the French side of this complicated question. 
Very noteworthy are his strictures on the pusillanimity of the Comte 
d’Artois. Much of the concluding chapters, dealing rather loosely with 
the general events of the years 1796-1803, might have been omitted or 
greatly curtailed. It is worth noting that the Comtesse de Boigne, in 
her Mémoires (vol. ii. p. 103, Engl. edit.), mentions an incident during 
young Bouillé’s stay in London which implies an exceptional degree of 
boorishness and insolence. J. Hottanp Rose. 
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Tue second volume of Dr. E. G. Hardy’s Studies in Roman History 
(London : Sonnenschein, 1909) has a pathetic interest, since the failure 
of the author’s eyesight has compelled him to publish the volume without 
incorporating, except in a limited degree, the results of fifteen years’ 
discovery and research. Thus the most important piece of work in the 
book—the study of the armies and frontier relations of the German 
provinces—is at once too erudite and full of detail for the ordinary reader 
and too antiquated for the specialist. Written when the work of the 
Limeskommission was only just beginning, it was a remarkably thorough 
and acute study of the German frontier defences ; we know much more 
now than we did then, but though there would be much to add to Dr. 
Hardy’s account, there would be very little to alter. The narrative of 
the Year of Four Emperors which follows is clear and concise ; it must of 
course be read in conjunction with Mr. Herderson’s book (see ante, 
vol. xxiv. 327-330). The general view taken agrees with that of the 
present writer ; the most important contribution made by Dr. Hardy is 
the attractive suggestion that Adrae should be read for Adduae in Tac. 
Hist. ii. 40. This disposes of the difficulty raised by the supposed flanking 
march, which is considerable though perhaps not insuperable. The last 
essay, called ‘ A Military Game of Chess,’ is based on the notes of a lecture 
delivered on Caesar’s Civil War and may be recommended to students. 
Some change is needed in the following sentence from the first para- 
graph : ‘ What the victory of Caesar was destined to bring about there 
is no need to conjecture, for they are to be found in his own dictatorship 
and in the principate of Augustus.’ H. 8. J. 





A revised translation of Mommsen’s Provinces of the Roman Empire 
was much needed, and the want has now been supplied (London: Mac- 
millan, 1909). The mistakes which disfigured the original version have 
been removed, and an appendix—all too brief—by Professor Haverfield 
on Roman Britain has been added, which gives in a highly condensed form 
the results of recent research. The view which he propounds as to the 
walls of Hadrian and Severus will no doubt, so far as it goes, win general 
acceptance; but the problem of the vallum is still unsolved. The oppor- 
tunity of textual revision might have been taken to substitute ‘ Tiberius ’ 
for ‘ Augustus ’ in vol. i. p. 279, 1. 17 (see Tac. Amn. ii. 55). 

H. 8. J. 






The second volume of the translation of Friedlinder’s Darstellungen 
aus der Sittengeschichte Roms under the title of Roman Life and Manners 
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under the Early Empire, by Messrs. J. H. Freese and Leonard A. Magnus 
(London : Routledge, s.a.) marks a decided improvement on the first, upon 
which we were forced to pass an unfavourable verdict. The rendering is 
more correct and the English more idiomatic. We hope that this standard 
will be maintained, and are glad to note that the author’s excursuses and 
notes are to be published in afourth volume. The spelling of proper names 
(e.g. * Zershel,’ p. 225, &c., and ‘ Hadrametum [Suza],’ p. 259) leaves 
something to be desired. H. 8. J. 


Professor G. G. Ramsay has issued the second and concluding volume 
of his translation of the Annals of Tacitus (London : Murray, 1909), con- 
taining books xi.-xvi. In his long and rather desultory introduction 
(pp. i-Ixxxiii) he has a good deal to say about the art of translation with 
which we are in hearty agreement. To reproduce the brevity of Tacitus 
in what—as Professor Ramsay truly says—is becoming the most prolix 
of all languages is impossible ; but the translator should at least avoid the 
periodic style and make his points without waste of words. Professor 
Ramsay has succeeded in observing the canons which he has himself laid 
down ; and his translation is not—as so many versions are— the death of 
understanding.’ It is not given to him to rival the rare distinction of 
Tacitus’s haunting phrases, but his rendering of them is clear, emphatic, 
and correct. The notes, which are copious, will be found helpful by those 
who read Tacitus in English. ‘ Quindecimvir Sacrorum’ (p. 14) is not a 
correct title. In general, Professor Ramsay follows the new edition of 


Furneaux’s Tacitus ; hence he accepts the reading castris Avonam inter 
et Sabrinam in xii. 31 which was unfortunately adopted in the Oxford 
text, although the authority of Professor Pelham (and now of Professor 
Haverfield) may be quoted for Mr. Bradley’s cis Trisantonam. 

H. 8. J. 


In L’ Abbaye de Lérins, histoire et monuments (Paris: Champion, 1909), 
M. Henri Moris, the archivist of the department of the Alpes Maritimes, 
gives a clear, scholarly, and detailed account of the history and archaeology 
of the famous abbey of Honoratus and Hilary, of Vincent and Caesarius, 
the house whose remains still attract the tourist to the picturesque island 
over against Cannes, which since the fifth éentury has made a place for 
itself in Christian history. M. Moris has the supreme qualification for this 
task that he has calendared the important collection of archives of Lérins, 
now under his official charge, and happily rescued from oblivion and 
destruction by reason of their chance discovery, fifty years ago, by Lasteyrie 
in a garret of the town hall of Grasse. Besides this work of arrangement, 
M. Moris has already published the most important pieces of the Lérins 
archives in his cartulary of Lérins, so that it was only right that he should 
himself be the historian of the house that he knows so well. From the 
local point of view, his book leaves nothing to be desired. If sometimes 
he tends to claim rather too much for Lérins, he has resisted the temptation 
of counting St. John Cassian among its inmates. He writes with equal 
knowledge of the early abbots and their writings; of the Spanish attacks 
on the island fortress during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; of 
the decline and collapse of ‘ religion’ even before the age of revolution 
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and secularisation; of the fortified tower which served also for the monks’ 
abode and still happily survives; and of the interesting church, swept away 
in our own days by the vandalistic piety of the restorers of the monastic 
life in the island. There are some excellent photographs and a map. 
M. Moris’s historic method and outlook are a little old-fashioned, but it is 
rather startling in a book published in 1909 to read ‘ Nous approchons de 
cet an mille oi une immense terreur va traverser la chrétienté. Les 
puissants redoutent l’heure du jugement, tandis que les pauvres attendent 
avec résignation la fin de leurs miséres,’ and all the rest of it. Truly some 
historical errors require infinite time to extirpate. a. ¥. F. 


Signor Emilio Calvi has sought to repair the deficiencies of his Biblio- 
grafia di Roma nel Medio Evo (476-1499), published in 1906, by the 
compilation of a supplement of almost exactly equal dimensions (Rome : 
Loescher, 1908), and has produced a useful piece of work. The distribution 
of the parts seems satisfactory, and the bibliography is particularly 
rich in references to periodicals. It contains an alphabetical bibliography 
of the catacombs and churches of Rome, including under each head the 
appropriate references to Armellini and other works of reference. It 
may be noted that the descriptions of English books are not always 
accurate, for instance, vols. v. and vi. of Mr. Twemlow’s Calendar of 
Papal Letters (No. 39) are deprived of their editor’s name. There are 
also some misprints, such as Hashins for Haskins (no. 260) and Des 
Apostelfiirsten Petrus glorreiche Kuhestdtte (no. 2192), which call for cor- 
rection. C. J. 


The eighteenth volume of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1909) includes, 
among other contributions, papers by Mr. E. W. Brooks on the locality of 
the battle of Sebastopolis, a.p. 693, which he shows to have been fought 
in Armenia I., not in Cilicia ; by Professor E. von Dobschiitz on Methodius 
and the Studites, an essay on Greek hagiography in the ninth century in 
the light of the theological tendencies and counter-tendencies which inspired 
it ; and by Dr. J. Driaseke on Ratramnus and Photius, in which he argues 
that Photius was acquainted with Ratramnus’ work contra Graecorum 
opposita. A. 


In Annales de Bretagne xxiii. 4, xxiv. 1,2 (Rennes: Plihon et Hommay) 
M. Ferdinand Lot continues his remarkable Mélanges d’ Histoire bretonne by 
a series of texts and studies devoted to the oldest Lives of Saint Malo. 
First, he has issued a new edition of what he regards as the most ancient 
life of the saint, hitherto only accessible in rare or defective editions. 
M. Lot speaks of his edition of Vita sancti Machutis as provisional only, 
but he has made a careful comparison of three manuscripts in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale from which he has certainly produced what he modestly 
calls wn texte lisible. Moreover he has prefixed to it some principles of 
transliteration and editing which have a wider bearing than his immediate 
task. After accomplishing this, he begins, in vol. xxiv. 2, to print 
the Vita sancti Machutis, written at the end of the ninth century by the 
deacon Bili in the diocese of Alet. The only two manuscripts of Bili’s 
work are in England, in the Bodleian and the British Museum, and were 
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printed twenty-five years ago by Dom Plaine for the Société archéologique 
du Département d’Ille-et-Vilaine. M. Lot speaks very severely of this 
edition, on which, he says, no solid work can ever be based. _‘T. F. T. 


Mr. Hubert Hall’s Studies in English Official Historical Documents 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1908) do not, if we may judge from the 
preface, aspire to form a comprehensive treatise on the subject ; and the 
author’s modesty is justified by the character of what he calls his ‘ desultory 
studies.’ In spite of the appearance of method the studies remain desul- 
tory throughout. The exposition is confused and often self-contradictory ; 
it seems impossible for Mr. Hall to make a precise or definite statement. 
Hence the book is not to be recommended to students except for certain 
limited purposes. It contains for instance good materials for the history 
of the places where books and documents now collected in the Public 
Record Office were formerly deposited ; and the first five appendixes to 
Part I (pp. 111-140) will be consulted with profit. The second part, on 
diplomatic, suffers from the author’s abstinence from laying down critical 
canons for distinguishing genuine from spurious charters. The only 
attempt made in this direction (p. 184) is too vague to be of real service, 
and the appendix on the diplomas of King Athelstan (pp. 341-346) is 
vitiated by the same reserve. There are some useful notes on the charac- 
teristic features of the charters of the tenth century (pp. 196-201), though 
these are not free from ambiguity and might easily have been made a 
good deal better. The description of the later documents of the English 
chancery, state papers, and other records will be found to contain a good 
deal of information, some of it not readily obtainable elsewhere, and the 
references in the notes are very useful ; but the lack of clear statement 
and definition is a persistent fault, a fault which is even more conspicuous 
in the third part of the book, on the paleography of official documents. 

Mr. Hall has accompanied his Studies by a Formula Book of English 
Official Historical Documents, in two parts : I, Diplomatic Documents ; II, 
Ministerial and Judicial Records (Cambridge: University Press, 1908, 1909), 
selected and transcribed by students of the London School of Economics. 
These little volumes deserve a warm welcome, for though the notices 
prefixed to the several sections are open to the same criticism as the 
Studies themselves, the texts of the documents appear to be carefully 
transcribed, and we are only too ready to forgive an unnecessarily com- 
plicated classification for the sake of having, grouped together in a 
convenient form, a series of typical documents ranging from the earliest 
down to modern times. The headings prefixed to the documents, if 
somewhat rough, as a rule represent fairly their purport: as exceptions 
we may note Parti., no. 30, 32, 57; Part ii., no. 23a, 34, 54c, 57c, 60b, 71a. 
But we cannot be too grateful for the large and representative collection 
of specimens, taken from every department of the Public Record Office, 
as well as from other sources, to illustrate the exact processes by which 
the various kinds of administrative and legal business of the king’s 
officers were carried out. We may instance the set of documents leading 
up to the issue of letters patent (i. 110-112) and the series showing the 
stages in the rendering and auditing of the sheriff’s account (ii. 107 ff.) 
In ii. 10 Guy ‘ de Chancell[aria]’ should be ‘ de Chancell[is]’: he is the 
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well-known Guy de Chanceaux of Magna Charta. In ii. 170, chronology 
requires the emendation of ‘Mathie’ for ‘Mathei.” A brief index of 
subjects would have been a desirable addition to these useful volumes. 

B. 


The parts of the Danish Historisk Tidsskrift issued in 1907 and 1908 
form the first volume of a new series—the eighth. The longer contri- 
butions include articles on Bishop Vilhelm and King Svend (eleventh 
century) by Professor Steenstrup, who also writes on ‘ Historic Truth in 
Ballad-Poetry ’ and ‘ Denmark’s Loss to the Sea in the Historic Period ; ’ 
on Bishop Niels Skave (of Roskilde) and the monastery at Soré, by 
J. Lindbek ; the career of Knud Ulfeld of Svenstrup (1609-1657) by K. C. 
Rockstroh ; Johan Biilow’s relations with the Crown Prince Frederick after 
1784, by Professor E. Holm ; the diplomatic mission of Professor Molden- 
hawer to Spain in 1786-7, by E. Gigas ; and ‘ Agriculture in the Island of 
Falster in the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century,’ by H. Pedersen. 
The shorter articles deal with minor points of Danish history. The volume 
also contains full bibliographies of the historic literature relating to 
Denmark published during the years 1905 and 1906. W. A. C. 


La Chronique de Morigny, 1095-1152 (Paris: Picard, 1909), edited 
by M. Léon Mirot, has been added to the Collection de Textes pour servir 
a [ Etude et a? Enseignement de Vhistoire. The only copy of this chronicle 
known to exist is found in a manuscript of the end of the twelfth 
contury, preserved in the Vatican. This copy is incomplete ; of the three 
books which compose the chronicle, two, the first and third, are only given 
in long extracts and summaries. This is especially deplorable in the case 
of the first book, which confined itself almost entirely to a history of the 
abbey during the early years of its existence (c. 1095-1107). The chronicle 
is in reality three separate works written by different persons at different 
times. M. Mirot in his excellent introduction shows that the various parts 
were all written in a short time, and are not so much contemporary annals 
as continuous wholes which reveal increasing literary skill. The dates 
of their composition are 1106-1108, 1125-1132, 1149-1152. We may re- 
mark that M. Mirot’s own argument would justify dating the last book 
about 1145 if, as he inclines to think and as seems very probable, the 
chronicle ended with the death of abbot Thomas, and the account of the 
Second Crusade is a later addition (pp. xv, 82-86). The editor gives con- 
vincing reasons for refusing to follow Professor Hampe in attributing book ii. 
to abbot Thomas (p. ix). As the work progressed, the share of local monastic 
history decreased ; yet in spite of the importance of the chronicle as an 
account of public affairs, the value of this edition lies in the fact that we 
have in a critical and annotated form the whole story, so far as it survives, 
of Morigny itself. In the collections of Bouquet and Pertz sections of 
domestic interest were naturally omitted, and until this edition were only 
accessible in Duchesne and Migne. One has only to read the story of the 
monastic administration in Maisons-en-Beauce (pp. 5-6), of the gifts of 
local confraternities formed for the enrichment of the abbey (pp. 14, 39), of 
the quarrel between the monks and the canons of Saint-Martin-d’ Etampes- 
les-Vieilles, to recognise that the Chronicle of Morigny is one of the most 

02 
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valuable records of monastic life to be found, not only for those interested 
in the diocese of Sens, but for students of medieval history generally. 
D. Mt. F. 


With the last two volumes of his biography of Innocent III, Les 
Royautés vassales du Saint-siege, and Le Concile de Latran (Paris : Hachette, 
1908), the late M. Luchaire has ended a life steadily and fruitfully devoted 
to the cause of history, and a work which forms no unworthy close to his 
long years of labour. Finis coronat opus. Clear, severe, laborious, 
judicious, these volumes faithfully represent the scholar who set down 
nothing that he could not prove; who nothing extenuated, nothing 
exaggerated. Writing, as he himself says in the preface to his last volume, 
not for some scores of scholars, but for the public which cares for history, 
he has sought to give, and he has succeeded in giving, a clear comprehension 
of what the action of a great pope in the middle ages really was. It is 
the volume entitled Les Royautés vassales which will most interest and 
most help the English student. The story of the relations of Innocent 
to England forms the bulk of the volume ; and when he treats of those 
relations in the reign of John, M. Luchaire is especially worthy of attention. 
He suggests that John, in the first half of his reign, was able to keep on 
good terms with the papacy, in spite of his anticlerical policy, and in 
spite of his conduct to Hawisia of Gloucester and Isabella of Angouléme, 
by a calculated generosity to the officials of the Roman church and the 
relations and friends of the pope. He shows that John’s submission meant 
a real as well as a formal abdication, and that the control of English affairs 
fell into the hands of papal agents in and after 1213. It is from this point 
of view that M. Luchaire regards Magna Carta. Refusing to attach 
himself to the iconoclasts who assail the charter, he regards it as due 
to a national resistance—wne révolte des nobles, des prélats et des villes britan- 
niques—and not to a mere insurrection of a group of nobles. He regards 
it, again, as marking a reaction not only against John’s own personal 
absolutism, but also against the ultramontanist, indeed theocratic, régime 
which John had accepted in 1213. He thus refuses to identify himself 
with the extreme views of M. Petit-Dutaillis, while admitting that 
modern criticism has shorn Magna Carta of some of its old ample 
majesty. The concluding volume is occupied partly by a sketch of 
the acts and canons of the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, partly by a 
review of Innocent’s policy within the church toward the various grades 
of the hierarchy, parochial clergy and chapters, bishops and archbishops, 
monks and friars. A bibliography of some thirty pages and a full index 
complete the volume and the work. E. B. 


In The Chronicle of Thomas of Eccleston (Edinburgh: Sands, 1909) 
Father Cuthbért has revised and greatly improved the translation of the 
Chronicle which he gave in The Friars, and how they came to England (1903). 
There are still, however, more errors than there ought to be. On p. 16 
‘on foot’ misses Jordan’s humorous touch and should be ‘ by thy foot’ ; 
p. 69, ‘took his degree in theology with ease’ is not a correct translation 
of promptus ad incipiendum in theologia, and cedula means not ‘a little 
box’ (p. 89) but a piece of parchment; p. 96, ‘they came to the Chapter 
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by three roads’ should read ‘they had found three ways’ (of injuring 
the order); p. 132, ‘ But when he was urged to accept the palfreys and to 
declare the monks exempt,’ should read ‘ and when he (the seneschal) 
urged him to accept them and asserted that the monks were exempt ’ ; and 
on the next page the point of a characteristic saying of Grosseteste is missed. 
A welcome feature of the new edition is the series of historical notes, 
which are of real value and show an extensive knowledge of the sources. 
Father Cuthbert in his preface discusses the much-disputed date of the 
chapter of Metz and decides in favour of 1254. We believe that new and 
conclusive evidence on the question has been discovered and will shortly 
appear in the tudes Franciscaines. A. G. L. 


A valuable addition to the researches on mediaeval Cambridge pro- 
duced by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society is contained in Outside 
Trumpington Gates before Peterhouse was founded (Cambridge : Printed for 
the Society, 1908), by the Rev. H. P. Stokes, LL.D. It is a minute but 
readable study of the tenements south of the King’s Ditch and their 
various owners in the thirteenth century. We learn much from Dr. 
Stokes about the great burghal families of Le Rus and St. Edmunds facing 
each other across the Trumpington Road, of the passage of their stone 
houses, chapels, and fields into the dead hand of the short-lived Friars 
of the Sack and the better-known canons of Sempringham, of the close 
relations of Town and Gown in thirteenth-century Cambridge and of the 
beginnings of the two great colleges of the quarter in question, Peterhouse 
and Pembroke. Dr. Stokes agrees with Mr. Gray and those who hold 
that Cambridge grew out of two original ‘ tuns,’ but he somewhat mis- 
represents the late Professor Maitland in identifying him with a view 
on which he kept an open mind. J. T. 


In two of his Analekten zur Geschichte des 15. und 14. Jahrhunderts 
(Sonderabdruck aus den Mititheilungen des Instituts fiir dsterreichische 
(reschichtsforschung, xxx.) Dr. Fritz Kern discusses the relations of 
Edward I and Peter of Aragon, and the problem whether Philip IV suc- 
ceeded in bribing Adolf of Nassau to desert his allies during war. As 
regards the former matter, Dr. Kern publishes several important and 
hitherto inedited letters from the Ancient Correspondence series of our 
Public Record Office which illustrate the rather hesitating approaches 
towards alliance which the two kings from time to time made towards 
each other. His chief question is: Did Edward indirectly support 
Peter’s Sicilian ventures? He lays stress on the fact that Peter’s son 
Alfonso in one of these letters calls his mother ‘queen.’ The fact is 
new and worth pointing out, but hardly in itself decisive, for Edward, 
after all, was a very prudent politician. ‘ Antony Beket’ in the text of 
the letters should of course be ‘ Bek.’ In the other discussion Dr. Kern 
is successful in assigning to narrow limits the date of the remarkable memoir 
of the banker Musciatto Francesi, published by M. Funck Brentano in 
the Revue historique of 1889, and gives good reasons for assigning greater 
credit to it than has generally been allowed by German historians. 


T. F. T. 
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Mr. T. E. Shearer’s Fact and Fiction in the Story of Bannockburn 
(Stirling : Shearer, 1909) shows good knowledge of the ground, clearness, 
and zeal, and reproduces some interesting maps. It is, however, largely 
composed of translated extracts from authorities and fragmentary 
passages from modern works. It does not get at sufficiently close grip 
with the sources, or examine them in sufficient detail in relation to each 
other, to add anything of importance to our knowledge of the battle. 

xB. &. 


Signor F. Guerri continues his series of Fonti di Storia Cornetana in a 
second volume, Lo Statuto dell’ Arte degli Ortolani dell’anno 1379 (Rome : 
Bertrero, 1909). He is happily somewhat less prolix than in his previous 
work on Corneto, though even now his introduction is longer than his text. 
We may however be grateful to him for a very careful transcription of the 
statutes of a not uninteresting guild of gardeners in the Papal Territory. 
The introduction, though too elaborate, is good, but the editor seems to 
have been led into an error when he says that the ordinance of 1544 
deprived the gardeners of their monopoly of the sale of vegetables, since 


it appears only to extend to fruit, grapes, and field crops, and not to garden 
produce. C. J. 


Dr. William Farrer’s laborious edition of the Chartulary of Cockersand 
Abbey was reviewed by Miss Bateson in vol. xvii. 151 ff. (1902) and xxi. 369 
f. (1906). It has now been completed by a third part of volume iii. (Chet- 
ham Society, 1909), which contains, as well as a much-needed index, two 
hundred pages of supplementary documents collected from various sources, 
a good many of them in private possession. Among these may be men- 
tioned a survey of the property of the abbey in 1536, with an inventory of 
goods (pp. 1154-1182) and other accounts, &c., in the years following its 
surrender. There are also four rentals of 1451, 1461, 1501, and 1537, 
printed in an interesting way on opposite pages for comparison (pp. 1232- 
1303). C. 


In Explorers in the New World before and after Columbus and the 
Story of the Jesuit Missions of Paraguay (London: Longmans, 1909) 
Mrs. M. M. Mulhall has republished, with additions, chapters which have 
already appeared in a previous book and in various periodicals. 'The most 
interesting part of the volume deals with the careers of the men of 
English, Scottish, and Irish stock who took part in the war of liberation 
of the Spanish South American provinces. Mrs. Mulhall tells us that 
she is the first woman who has worked in the Vatican Library, and she 
has consulted manuscripts in Paris. At the same time she does not 
appear always to have digested her authorities. Thus we are told of Henry 
Morgan that, after the sacking of Panama, ‘he returned to England with 
600 prisoners.’ In fact he came to England under arrest, though it is quite 
true that he made his peace with Charles II and was afterwards knighted. 
Again, he did not succeed Lord Carlisle as governor of Jamaica in 
1682. He merely acted as deputy governor between the departure of 
Carlisle in 1680 and the arrival of Sir Thomas Lynch in 1682. Paterson, 
the founder of the Darien colony, was not ‘a presbyterian clergyman.’ 
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Lieut.-General Whitelocke was surely not made ‘ governor-general of South 
America with a salary of 12,0001. per annum.’ The main cause of the 
sritish failure was the refusal to look facts in the face and to decide 
whether or not the secession of the Spanish colonies was to be recognised 
and supported. From the following passage it will be gathered that 
incredulity is not Mrs. Mulhall’s besetting danger : ‘ May it not be possible 
that St. Thomas passed from China into America, or that the Guaranis 
had some intercourse with Chinese Christians? It is very curious that 
the word “tea” is “cha” in China, and “cad” in Guarani, and that 
Chih-li, one of the divisions of the Chinese empire, has almost the same 
name as the country south of Peru.’ H. E. E. 


More than twenty years have elapsed since the Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences completed the publication of Johannes Turmair’s genannt Aven- 
tinus simmtliche Werke in five volumes. A sixth has now been added 
(Munich: Kaiser, 1908) under the editorship of Dr. G. Leidinger, who 
has put together some final gleanings. The first item is the notes written 
by Aventinus in the almanack which served him as a diary for the greater 
part of his life. They were printed in vol. i. of the edition, but only from 
a printed text (1835) of a copy (1797) of the original, both original and 
copy having been mislaid. On the rediscovery of the original a few years 
ago it was found that the copy was not over-precise, and had omitted 
a number of entries, including a whole series of observations on the weather, 
beginning in 1510 and recorded often from day to day ; so that republica- 
tion was clearly desirable. The main part of the new volume is the 


opening section of a topographical and historical account of Germany, 
which Aventinus began in 1531 as an amplification of his work on Bavaria, 
but never completed. In adding a few more letters to those printed in 
vol. i. the editor might have taken the opportunity to give us a calendar ; 
for the edition now contains three separate blocks of overlapping corre- 
spondence. The book ends with a good index to vols. i. and vi. ; the other 
volumes having been published with indexes of their own. P. 8. A. 


The * Interpretations’ of the Bishops and their Influence on Elizabethan 
Episcopal Policy are the subject of the eighth of the Alcuin Club Tracts, 
by Mr. W. M. Kennedy (London: Longmans, 1908). The so-called 
Interpretations, of which ‘Strype gave a very imperfect and distorted 
version compounded of two manuscripts, and broke it up into so many 
fragments that it almost lost its identity,’ has been often discussed and 
variously estimated, but has never before been edited critically or even 
published in extenso. Mr. Kennedy prints it in its two forms: the first 
and longer form from two Petyt manuscripts belonging to the library of 
the Inner Temple, of which one is a rough draft annotated by Parker, the 
other, a fair copy, endorsed perhaps by Burghley ; the second and some- 
what shorter form from the Parker manuscripts at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. The first form appears to be of earlier, the second of later, 
date than the new Calendar of 1561. The chief importance of the docu- 
ment, which is a sort of commentary on certain of the Injunctions of 1559, 
lies in its bearing on the Ornaments Rubric ; and Mr. Kennedy expands 
and reinforces the argument of Dr. Gee (The Elizabethan Prayer-Book 
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and Ornaments, pp. 157 sq.) to the effect that it belongs to 1560 and repre- 
sents a serious attempt on the part of the bishops at a compromise in the 
matter of the vestments, requiring as it does the use of the cope, and not 
the traditional vestments of the Ornaments Rubric, at the altar, and the 
surplice at all other ministrations in all churches. In fact it is a middle 
term between the Ornaments Rubric of 1559, which it was quite impossible 
under the circumstances to enforce, and the ‘final pis-aller’ of the 
Advertisements of 1566. As against the contention sometimes advanced 
that the document was without real significance or influence and is of no 
importance, Mr. Kennedy shows reason to suppose that it was ratified by 
the bishops at Lambeth in 1561, and was submitted by Parker to the queen, 
without however receiving more than at best’ her tacit allowance ; but, 
however this may be, he shows that it was largely acted upon in the next 
few years. And here he adds something to the evidence already collected 
by Dr. Gee for the use of the cope in parish churches during those years, 
a use which implies the authority of the Interpretations as distinguished 
from the Injunctions; and he greatly strengthens the case by other 
evidence, and particularly by the use made of other provisions of the 
document by Scambler in his first visitation of the diocese of Peterborough 
in 1561, by Cox in his letter to the privy council in November 1564, and 
by Guest in his visitation of Rochester in 1565. F. E. B. 


It is a pity that Mr. M. Wilkinson should not have paid a little more 
attention to the arrangement and presentation of the matter collected in 
his Last Phase of the League in Provence, 1588-1598 (London : Longmans, 
1909), for it is a good subject and Mr. Wilkinson has evidently worked at 
it; certainly he produces some valuable letters and documents bearing on 
it. But he has failed to put his results into a really readable form, and 
though his little volume may be of some use to those who know the subject 
well and are familiar with the persons whose names he introduces without 
explanation or comment, the book will hardly help other readers. The 
letters and documents are very interesting, but the connecting narrative 
lacks coherence and lucidity. Briefly, Mr. Wilkinson seeks to show that 
the action of the Provengals with regard to the League and to the efforts of 
the royalists to reduce the country to order was mainly determined by the 
old hatred of South for North : it was a localist revolt which sought to use 
any means of throwing off the yoke of Paris and of reviving the old local 
independence. Further, the problem.of the reduction of Provence was 
complicated by the bitter hatred with which the royal governor, the 
Duc d’Epernon, was regarded: he was loyal to the crown and the bitter 
enemy of localism, but nevertheless Henry acted wisely in replacing him 
by the young Duc de Guise, as Epernon’s personality was the real cause of 
the continuation of the Provengal resistance, and when he was removed 
Guise and the old royalist soldier Lesdiguiéres soon reduced even the 
would-be republic of Marseilles. C.F. A. 


It is evident that the compilation of The Royal Stuarts in their Connec- 
tion with Art and Letters (Edinburgh : J. and J. Gray, 1908) has been a labour 
of love. Mr. W. G. Blaikie Murdoch very sensibly avows in his introduction 
a frank affection for the race of Stuart. His book, for which he has 
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ransacked all classes of authorities, ranges from James I of Scotland down 
to the Cardinal of York ; but no place is found for Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne. Perhaps the circumstances of their accessions are held to 
outweigh both their Stuart blood and their respective claims as memoir- 
writer and sovereign of a pre-eminently literary age. Among other services 
which he has here rendered, Mr. Murdoch has unearthed from the British 
Museum Charles II’s list of books, which makes interesting reading. In the 
same connexion he might have given us Steele’s portrait of that monarch 
leaning on Tom D’Urfey’s shoulder beating time while the latter sang 
(Guardian, No. 67) and Hyde’s comic letter to Dr. Creyghton in 1659 on 
Charles’s linguistic and other limitations (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 
p- 567). Noel Sainsbury’s Rubens would also have supplied him with 
valuable material about Charles I and his artistic relations. Omissions, 
however, in a book of this scope, are inevitable, and so perhaps are occa- 
sional *‘ connexions’ strained so tightly as to snap. Charles IT's affection 
for his brother Henry might be as profitably attributed to natural feeling 
as used to prove that * the duke was a clever boy.’ Indeed, by the time 
the reader has arrived at Charles Edward he will wonder whether the 
Countess of Albany’s elopement with Alfieri may not be utilised to connect 
her husband with Italian letters. But these are minor blemishes in a pains- 
taking and useful volume. Wemight havea more serious quarrel with the 
author’s use of his seventeenth-century authorities. Mr. Murdoch quotes 
extensively and repeatedly from that thoroughpaced piece of fraud the 
Memoirs relating to the Queen of Bohemia, though here he errs in good com- 
pany. On page 240 occur some mysterious authorities for James II of 
England— a few contemporary works which are concerned rather with 
James than with his elder brother. . . . The Calendar of the Clarendon 
State Papers ; The Calendar of the Stuart Papers. A calendar is not 
precisely a contemporary authority ; and how Mr. Murdoch can possibly 
have found more about James than Charles in the former, which ends 
in 1657, passes surmise, and the latter is mainly post-Revolution. 
Pepys’ Memoirs of the English Affairs are purely official letters, and as such 
need no contested attribution either to him or toJames. It is not true that 
Macaulay sneers at the Life of James II as a whole ; on the contrary, he is 
careful to discriminate between its first-hand and its second-hand passages, 
the former of which he justly regards as very valuable. The arrangement 
of a book such as this must always be difficult, and Mr. Murdoch has 
spent much care upon it. Each section is prefaced by an account of the 
authorities employed, and followed by notes and references. A general 
index would, however, have been acceptable. D. K. B. 


M. Paul Chauvet’s elaborate thesis La Religion de Milton (Paris: 
Librairie de la Sorbonne et des Langues Etrangéres 1909) is based on 
Milton’s poetry and prose, which has been studied chronologically to show 
the evolution of his religious beliefs in relation to the movements of the day. 
M. Chauvet includes an analysis of Nova Solyma for the light it throws on 
seventeenth-century problems, but he will not risk the assertion that it is 


Milton’s. In the list of authorities Masson’s gigantic work is hardly 
recognisable under the simple entry, ‘ Milton by David Masson, 1877.’ 
D. 
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Professor Firth’s series of Notes on the Diplomatic Relations of England 
and France has received a valuable addition in the very carefully compiled 
List of Diplomatic Representatives and Agents, England and France, 
1689-1763 contributed by Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1909). Besides the names of the diplomatists, it contains full references 
to the documents concerning their appointment and recall, together with 


other particulars, and to the collections where their despatches are 
preserved. E. 


A great many books have been devoted to the conquest of Canada by 
the British, but Colonel W. Wood’s edition of The Logs of the Conquest of 
Canada, which forms the fourth volume of the Publications of the Cham- 
plain Society (Toronto, 1909), deals with an aspect of the story hitherto 
undeservedly neglected, and is therefore a very welcome addition to the 
literature of the subject. The Louisbourg and Quebec logs were certainly 
well worth publishing, and their evidence is most useful : they bring out ad- 
mirably the character of thenavy’s contribution to the conquest, and at the 
same time throw a good deal of light on the condition of the navy at the time. 
A special interest attaches to the facsimiles of the charts: they are taken 
from the charts published by the Admiralty from the survey executed by no 
less famous a man than Captain Cook, who took part in the 1759 expedition 
as master of the Pembroke. There is a good note on the cartography, 
and by far the best part of the introduction is that which deals at con- 
siderable length with the passage of the fleet up the St. Lawrence, a really 
remarkable achievement seeing how intricate the navigation was and that 
its waters were practically unknown. The introduction as a whole is 
well written, but one cannot say much more for the bulk of it. The section 
entitled ‘The Maritime War’ is full of minor inaccuracies and is much 
exaggerated. Having set out todo justice to the naval side of the conquest 
of Canada, Colonel Wood seems to fail to realise that if Wolfe could not 
have got to Quebec without Saunders and the fleet, without Wolfe and the 
army Saunders}would have been impotent against Quebec. In his view 
of the war as a whole Colonel Wood seems to have taken from Mr. Julian 
Corbett’s Seven Years’ War just those things which are most open to ques- 
tion; for example, his remark (p. 7) that the loss of Minorca was really an 
advantage to us—when we had Toulon to watch. There is a readable 
description of the condition of the navy at the time, but it lacks a sense of 
proportion and is rather overstated. It is a new variant on asomewhat 
discredited story to find the Seven Years’ War attributed to the hatred 
entertained for Frederick II by Maria Theresa, Madame de Pompadour 
and Catherine II, and one is surprised to learn that in 1758 Frederick ‘ tri- 
umphantly invaded Silesia’ (p. 7). In 1756 Jacobitism was not a serious 
question, and there was no military danger from disaffection in Ireland, 
nor were there German mercenaries in America in 1758, certainly not on 
the French side (p. 67). Finally, Dieskau’s force in 1755 (p. 6) was almost 


wholly composed of Canadians and Indians, so that his defeat is no parallel 
to Braddock’s. Cc. Tf. A. 


In The Transition in Illinois from British to American Government (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1909) Dr. R. L. Schuyler deals with 
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British and American doings in the country between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Mississippi, the Great Lakes and Florida, during the 
period of the American revolution. In his account of the 1763 proclama- 
tion, Dr. Schuyler is less convincing than Mr. Alvord in his monograph on 
that subject ; but he brings out very clearly the circumstances connected 
with Clark’s expedition of 1778, Hamilton’s retaliatory measures, and their 
final failure. It is shown that at the time of the peace of 1783 the 
Virginian control of Illinois was purely nominal. Dr. Schuyler closes with 
a careful examination of the peace negotiations, so far as they related to the 
West. He thinks that the poor returns from the fur trade accounted mainly 
for the readiness of British statesmen to acquiesce in the surrender of this 
territory ; but a right reading of the moral of Hamilton’s military failure 
and a recognition of the difficulty of holding the American hinterlands 
against the will of the Americans, may have been a further contributing 


cause, H. E. E. 


M. Léon Sahler in his Princes et Princesses en Voyage (Paris : Champion, 
1909) prints portions of a collection of letters from the mathematician 
G. J. Holland to Prince Frederick Eugene of Wiirtemberg, then governor 
of Montbéliard for his brother, the reigning duke. Holland accompanied 
the prince’s wife, Sophia Dorothea of Brandenburg, and his second son 
Louis to Berlin, where the latter joined his elder brother and entered the 
Prussian army (May 1775). Between July 1777 and September 1778 
a series of fifty letters is missing, which is unfortunate, as in this interval 
occurred the marriage of their sister, Sophia Dorothea (Maria-Federovna), 
to the Grand Duke Paul. Louis, who as ancestor of the dukes of Teck, 
will one day find a place in the genealogy of our dynasty, was an idle, 
extravagant, tactless cub, who gave his tutor infinite trouble. Holland 
however found consolation in the younger brother Eugene, who also 
entered Prussian service. In 1779-80 he escorted the eldest brother 
Frederick to St. Petersburg on a visit to his sister, whose marriage was 
already unhappy. The letters throw light on the life of young officers of 
rank at Berlin and in the dull garrison of Kénigsberg, while several 
describe Frederick II’s last campaign in Bohemia in the War of Bavarian 
Succession. They illustrate also the hardships of the journey from 
Berlin to St. Petersburg. Cuisine incendiaire is the effective phrase of 
Dr. Berdot, the family physician, for the highly spiced cookery of Sans- 
Souci. Holland’s own health suffered, and he was persuaded that the 
petit lait, quinquina et limaille de fer of Surgeon-Major Kuhn would have 
fallen short of a cure had he not une fille de vingt-deux ans dont les charmes 
ont su me rendre la nature plus riarte. He married the lady on his return 
from St. Petersburg, but the cure was not permaneat, for he died in 1784 
after four years of broken health. E. A. 


The love letters of Madame Roland to her future husband were pub- 
lished in 1896 by M. Join-Lambert in a volume bearing the title of Le 
Mariage de Madame Roland. M. Claude Perroud, in the Révolution 
Francaise, xxx. 867, commented on the very defective chronological 
arrangement. He has now himself re-edited the whole correspondence 
between Marie Phlipon and Roland, with ample notes and explanatory 
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matter, so that the reader is able to study in detail the development of 
this romance in real life (Roland et Marie Phlipon; Lettres d’ Amour 
de 1777 a 1780 (Paris: Picard, 1909). But, although the style of the 
letters is as high-flown and sentimental as could be expected from ardent 
votaries of Rousseau, ‘romance’ is not the right word by which to describe 
this amusing episode, nor yet is it a tragedy, as M. Perroud calls it, but 
rather a comedy ; or shall we say tragicomedy, when we remember how 
soon this ranting passion was to turn to indifference and aversion, and 
the shadow of what gloomy fate encircled the actors? Goethe anxiously 
forbad the publication of his letters to Salzmann, because inconsistent 
with much that is told in Dichtwng und Wahrheit. When Madame 
Roland in prison wrote her memoirs she little thought that her cor- 
respondence with Roland and that—published by M. Dauban in 1867— 
with the demoiselle Cannet would be printed to give the lie to so much 
that she tells us of her early life. She represented herself as a heroine 
after the pattern of the great men about whom she read in her Plutarch. 
Glowing with admiration of their virtues she exclaimed, ‘I should have 
acted as they did.’ She would have us believe that she restrained ardent 
passions and acute sensibility by the strength of her will, and that she 
was always self-possessed, dignified, and consistent. Her suitors were 
many, but she was always prompt to discern their shortcomings and 
to teach them to know their place. Penelope was not more cool and 
haughty. Her reason approved of the virtuous Roland, who, a perse- 
vering wooer, in the end obtained her hand. She respected him as a 
man, valued him as a friend, and was touched by his affection, but she 
was not in love with him. Unfortunately the letters to her friends have 
been preserved to show that her sentimentality and desire to find a 
husband led her into such difficulties that she nearly became ov one 
occasion the victim of a worthless adventurer, while we learn from this 
correspondence with Roland that the eager wooing, the warm insistence 
were on the side of the lady, and that it required a good deal of feminine 
art and some sacrifice of maidenly dignity to entice the future minister 
to the steps of the altar. . #. W. 


The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in England, 1781-1803, by Monsignor 
Bernard Ward, President of St. Edmund’s College (London: Longmans, 
1909), begins with a review of the condition of Roman catholicism in 
England from the death of Bishop Challoner, vicar-apostolic of the London 
district, in 1781, to 1790, years during which, in spite of the mitigation of 
the penal laws by the act of 1778, catholics were depressed by numerous 
disabilities, and though some few missions were maintained at home by the 
liberality of the country gentry, English catholicism drew such vitality as it 
possessed mainly from colleges and other institutions abroad. The dawn 
of a revival came with the abolition of the penal laws and the immigration 
of French priests and religious during the revolutionary period. With the 
first Monsignor Ward deals with sufficient thoroughness for his purpose ; 
concerning the immigration he gives us some new information and many 
moving details. The larger part of his work, however, is devoted to a 
narrative of the revolt of a considerable number of great catholic laymen 
and others against clerical dictation and Roman interference, from the 
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formation of the Catholic Committee in 1782 to ‘ the pacification of the 
Midlands ’ in 1803, the date of the consecration and appointment as vicar- 
apostolic of Dr. Milner, the protagonist on the Roman side in the struggle 
then ended, as he was in the laterdispute on the veto. The chief causes 
of the revolt, apart from a natural desire for independence and national 
feeling, were the dominant position of the laity acquired by the long 
dependence of English catholicism on their bounty and protection, and 
their consciousness that the principal obstacle to their relief from unjust 
treatment was the widespread opinion that their religion was anti-national 
in tendency. The struggle was mainly concerned, first, with the desire 
of the laity that the vicars-apostolic should have full power as ordinaries, 
which would render the church in England less dependent upon Rome, 
and that they should be elective, and later, with the terms of the oath 
to be taken as a condition of relief, and with various cases connected with 
this question. The history of the struggle is full of interest for the eccle- 
siastical historian. Monsignor Ward has recorded it with admirable 
fairness: though generally in sympathy with the ultramontane party, 
he sees much on both sides to praise and to blame. He has written 
minutely and has used a large number of hitherto unpublished materials, 
letters and papers in private hands and in monastic archives. His 
volumes are well and abundantly illustrated with portraits and en- 
gravings of chapels and colleges. F. 


In The Transition Period, 1788-1789, in the Government of the United 
States (University of Missouri Studies in Social Science, ii. 4, 1909), Dr. 
F. J. Stephens gives ‘ an intensive study of the short period in United 
States history following the ratification of the Constitution of 1787 and 
previous to the organisation of the federal government in the spring of 


789.’ H. E. E. 


M. Edouard Driault’s Napoléon en Italie (Paris : Alcan, 1996) is a good 
but not a definitive book. M. Driault has made excellent use of the 
Archives Nationales and of the unedited political correspondence in the 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, and his volume therefore constitutes 
a positive addition to knowledge. On the other hand, the author has made 
no attempt—we do not complain of this, for one man cannot do every- 
thing—to explore the immense resources of the Italian archives. How 
great those resources are was made obvious to the present writer when he 
was inducted into a large room in the Piccolomini palace in Siena filled 
from floor to ceiling with documents relating to the Napoleonic govern- 
ment of Italy—all of them absolutely unexamined. And if Siena is 
rich, Milan is still richer. But M. Driault has not crossed the Alps in 
search of material. He is content with the ordinary printed authorities, 
chief of which is the correspondence of the emperor, and with his gleanings 
from the Paris archives. The information to be derived from these 
sources is doubtless amply sufficient to illustrate ‘la pensée politique 
de Napoléon I’ which is M. Driault’s goal, and we may add that the 
results of M. Driault’s not inconsiderable labours are pleasantly and 
clearly presented. There is however a distinction between a cento of 
texts and a history, and M. Driault is so very much the archivist making 
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skilful exhibition of his wares that he falls short, despite many unques- 
tionable merits, of the highest standards of historical craftsmanship. 
H. A. L. F. 


In The Conflict over Judicial Powers in the United States to 1870 
(Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
xxxv. 1, 1909) Dr. C. G. Haines shows ‘the gradual development of 
the extraordinary powers of the judiciary in the United States,’ and 
presents ‘a brief analysis of representative opinions on the conflict in- 
volved in this development.’ The essay, which deals with highly con- 
troversial matter, is written with complete impartiality. H. E. E. 


Garibaldi and the Thousand, by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan (London : 
Longmans, 1909), forms the second part of his Garibaldian trilogy, 
and makes an appropriate sequel to his hero’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic, which was reviewed in these pages two years ago.' The 
conquest of Sicily by a comparatively small body of volunteers must always 
remain the most extraordinary feat of an extraordinary career, and the 
story of its accomplishment is admirably told in the present volume. 
Mr. Trevelyan has based his narrative throughout upon first-hand informa- 
tion; as in his previous book, his descriptions are the result of his own 
travels along the line of Garibaldi’s march, and both survivors and 
printed and manuscript sources have been carefully consulted. The 
result is a lifelike picture of the man and his principal comrades. The 
author, although he makes no secret of his political opinions, is under no 
illusions ; he realises that all the virtues were not on one side and all the 
vices on the other, a not uncommon theory of a period of history which 
has usually been described by violent partisans of either party. His 
knowledge of English public life has led him to analyse in a masterly, 
but quite unconventional, manner the real reasons which caused so much 
sympathy with the Italian cause in England ; his visits to Italy and his 
study of Italian politics have brought him to adopt conclusions midway 
between those of the enthusiast and those of the pessimist. Not the 
least interesting parts of the volume are the accounts of the island of 
Caprera and of the rock of Quarto, the latter of which has become a 
national monument since Mr. Trevelyan wrote. The book contains a 
complete bibliography, five maps, and a number of illustrations. It is 
likely to remain the standard work, in our language at any rate, upon the 
‘Thousand of Marsala.’ W. M. 


The name of Major-General Sir Charles Wilson will be always associated 
with the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. It was mere chance 
which led him, a very junior captain, to undertake the survey of Jerusalem 
for the purpose of providing that city with a better water supply. But 
this survey proved to be ‘ the basis of all subsequent exploration in Jeru- 
salem,’ and his survey of the Sinaitic peninsula a few years later has been 
“the foundation of scientific examination of the scene of the wanderings 
of the Israelites.’ It was the survey of Jerusalem which first brought 


1 Ante, vol. xxii. p. 816. 
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Wilson into contact with the mystery of the Near East and led to subse- 
quent appointments on the Servian boundary commission and as consul- 
general in Anatolia. But the special interest of his Life, which is the 
work of Colonel Sir Charles M. Watson, K.C.M.G. (London: John Murray, 
1909), lies in the account of the part played by Wilson in the Nile expedi- 
tion of 1884-5. No one could be better fitted to tell the story of the 
failure of that expedition than Sir Charles Watson, who was a brother 
officer of Wilson and served under Gordon in the Sudan. After the fall 
of Khartum an attempt was made to saddle Wilson with the responsi- 
bility of Gordon’s death, on the ground that he waited at Gubat for three 
days before starting up the Nile for Khartum. But the author has no 
difficulty in showing that the delay made no difference at all. ‘The 
game was played out before the British reached Gubat, and after the 
middle of January nothing could have saved Gordon.’ Although Wilson 
went out to Egypt as Lord Wolseley’s chief of the intelligence department 
at the latter’s earnest request, he found himself by no means in agreement 
with all the details of his commander’s policy. He was seriously ham- 
pered in his work of collecting intelligence, and he differed entirely from 
him in his view of the attitude of the Mudir of Dongola towards the 
expedition. Wilson’s view proved in the end the correct one; had his 
advice on this point been taken at the first, the expedition might have 
proved successful. Called to the command of the Desert column by 
Stewart’s wound at Abu Klea, Wilson showed himself in this, his only 
independent command in the field, a born leader of men, and his famous 
dash for Khartum up the Nile in two ‘penny steamers’ unaccompanied 
by the naval brigade was the most daring and romantic episode of the 
war. The author has not only given a most interesting account of the 
man and his work, but has furnished a contribution of real value to the 
history of the early days of the British occupation of Egypt. He has 
shown very clearly the causes of the failure of the military operations in the 
Sudan, and of the Nile expedition in particular, and he makes an import- 
ant point in insisting that but for Gordon’s heroic defence of Khartum 
and the Mahdi’s death a few months later, the invasion of Upper Egypt 
which Wilson feared as the consequence of the evacuation of the Sudan, 
would have become an accomplished faet. Beside his varied experiences 
in the Near East, Wilson’s work at home was of permanent value, alike 
as director-general of the Ordnance Survey and as successful director- 
general of military education. W. B. W. 


In his International Law (London: J. Murray, 1909) Dr. T. Baty 
throws valuable light from recent history upon the difficult and complex 
questions raised by the interdependence of modern States. Dr. Baty 
writes as a strong champion of the small States. ‘ When we are inclined,’ 
he writes, ‘in our insular modesty to believe that we alone could produce 
an adept in blague like Lord Palmerston, we may think of Count Molé 
and Louis Philippe and be comforted’; and his trenchant criticisms of 
the doings of the various Powers run on these lines. Territorial inde- 
pendence is the basis of international law, and the absolute sacredness 
of a nation’s land is the vital nerve of the present system. Dr. Baty 
is a strong believer in the federal principle, and holds that in a 
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federation of independent municipalities and communes lies the future 
of modern civilisation, until a system of voluntary associations can be 
finally developed. In his enthusiasm for the federal ideal he seems to 
ascribe to Alexander Hamilton the directly contrary view from that which 
he held. ‘The reason,’ Dr. Baty writes, ‘ why the United States of North 
America, which were undoubtedly meant to appear as a true federation 
of the States, has become a single unit to the outside world is not at first 
apparent. But when the fantastic territories of the West, oblong sections 
of a surveyor’s map, without separate history, cohesion, or traditions, were 
incorporated into a federal union on a basis of population, the knell of 
Hamilton’s conception had struck: the union had become a unit.’ It 
would perhaps be truer to say that, so far as relates to the federal idea, 
Hamilton’s conception at last found itself realised. With Dr. Baty’s 
opinions and ideals we are not here concerned. His pregnant and 
vigorous pages -will no doubt often provoke in the reader angry 
opposition ; but there can be no question regarding either the learning 
or the readableness of the volume. H. E. E. 


In his essay on The Effect of War on Contracts and on Trading Associa- 
tions in Territories of Belligerents (London: Stevens and Haynes, 1909) 
Dr. Coleman Phillipson deals clearly and concisely with a branch of inter- 
national law upon which judicial authority is comparatively scanty, and 
there is plenty of room for conflicting theories. The purely historical 
portion of his work covers in all only a few pages ; it is written with care. 


G. B. H. 


In his English Costume from Pre-Historic Times to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century (London: Methuen, 1909) Mr. George Clinch deals with the 
history of dress in the only right way, from actual concrete examples ; and 
he has collected a quantity of valuable material in illustration of his 
subject from tombs, brasses, miniatures, and portraits. The handling is 
less satisfactory. The ground he has chosen is much too wide. It would 
have been wiser to omit the whole subject of monastic habit than to allot 
to it less than three loosely printed pages. Throughout there is a lack of 
grasp on an exceedingly complicated matter, and treatment and style are 
alike confused. To take a single instance: in the section on academic 
costume we are referred (p. 249) to ‘ an interesting representation of the 
dress of an Eton boy at Wyrardisbury ’; on p. 256 it is explained that 
there is no ground for believing that the monument shows an Eton scholar, 
or indeed a boy at all. A more limited field and greater concentration of 
thought would have made Mr. Clinch’s book a very useful piece of work. 
As it is, we are grateful for some information difficult to get together, and 
for many good photographs. The index is not very complete. G. 





